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ANALYSES OF CHAPTERS. 

Part II.—-Recommendations of the Commission. 

VOLUME IV. 

Chapter XXX. —The Need for a New Departure. 

Section I. Introductory. —(1—3) The chief topics treated in the first part of this report. 
(4) The value of the evidence received by the Commission. 

Section II. The educational movement in Bengal, —(5) Intensity of the demand for English 
secondary and college education. (6) Economic pressure felt by the respectable 
classes. (7) Awakening of new social ambition. (8) Anticipation of industrial 
changes. (9) Ardent belief in the value of a more widely diffused education. 
(10) At Brssent the increased demand for secondary and college education is 
diluting the quality of what is provided.. (11) But the new movement is powerful 
enough, if rightly directed, to improve education throughout Bengal. (12) More 
and better education needed. (13) Dearth of competent teachers the most 
serious defect. (14) The enlarged output of the secondary schools and colleges, 
though it has not yet resulted in actual unemployment, threatens to outstrip 
the demand made by the callings for which the present system prepares the 
students. (16) Young men will be available for the teaching profession if its 
prospects are made more attractive. 

Section III. The most conspicuous dejects in the present system of higher secondary and 
university education in Bengal. —(16) Introductory. (17) Insufficient prepara¬ 
tion for university studies. (18) The remedy will be found in the reform of 
the secondary schools. (19) A broader outlook needed in them and a modernised 
curriculum. (20) The University fails to give the abler students the intellectual 
training and opportunities which they deserve. (21) The remedy will be found 
in the institution of a new type of honours course; in the provision of more 
individual guidanco; in a closer co-operation between the colleges in Calcutta 
and the University ; in giving greater freedom to the University to frame its 
regulations ; and in entrusting to the teachers larger responsibility in plamvng 
the courses of study. (22) Physical education receives too little attention in 
schools and colleges. School boys and university students often live in unsuitable 
bouses. (23) Both these defects can be removed—the first at comparatively 
small expense; but the second involving an expenditure which should be under¬ 
taken by Government in co-operation with the University and school autho¬ 
rities upon a carefully considered plan. (24) Obsession by the idea of passing 
examinations in order to gain a qualification for admission to Government 
service a glaring defect of the present system. (25) Some causes of this defect. 
(26) Descriptions of it by witnesses. (27) Causes of its increasing prevalence. 
(28) Remedies proposed in later chapters of the report. Extreme complexity 
and difficulty of the problem. (29) The need for a closer adjustment of univer¬ 
sity courses to the demands of industry and commerce. The remedy of this 
defect will be found in a great extension of the activities of the University, 

t ix ) 
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following upon a reform of the secondary schools and the intermediate classes. 
(30) A great reform in methods of teaching required in schools and colleges. 
The remedy for the present .jlefects will be found in the systematic training 
of teachers, combined with a substantial improvement in the prospects of the 
teaching profession. (31) In order to accomplish its task in the advancement 
of learning and in the improvement of the courses of training which it provides, 
the University of Calcutta needs reconstruction and larger funds. The chief 
feature of the recommendations which the Commission will make hi regard 
to the teaching universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and the degree colleges in 
the mufassal of Bengal, 

Sail on IV, University reconstruction : its urgency and aims. —(32) The great work which 
the University has accomplished, and the need for its further development) 
but on new lines. (33) Reconstruction should be undertaken without delay. 
(34—36) What should be the aims of reconstruction ? Mr. R. S. Trivedi’s 
tribute to the work of the University. (37) His regret at the loss which has 
been caused by the decay of the older tradition of education in India. But 
some of the chief defects in the present system have not been caused by the 
introduction of western education, though they have accompanied it, (38) 
The various currents of iniluence in western education, and the resemblance 
between some of its ideals and those of ancient Indian education. (39) Promi¬ 
nence qf individualistic ideas in English educational thoughts at the time when 
western education was introduced into India upon a systematic plan. But 
these ideas by no means fully representative of English educational practice. 
(40—41) Reasons why there has been much misunderstanding in India as to 
the true significance of western ideals of education. (42) The struggle between 
conflicting educational ideals in Europe during the last seventy years. Indivi¬ 
dualistic and communal tendencies alike represented in the struggle. (43) 
The now tendencies of educational thought in England are not antagonistic 
to some of the chief principles which were embodied in tho older tradition of 
education in India. The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca should stand for 
a combination of what is best in European and in Indian education. (44) The 
need for educational reform in Bengal upon a bold and generous plan. The 
dangers which reform will avert, the social and economic development which 
it will stimulate and promote. 


Chapter XXXI. —Reform of Secondary Education. Pro¬ 
posed NEW AUTHORITY. 

Section I, The need for a new authority for secondary and intermediate education. —(I) The 
educational needs of Bengal. (2) Weight of evidence in support of a remodelling 
of the intermediate courses. (3) Recommendation that the present matricu¬ 
lation should cease to entitle a student to enter upon a university course. (4) 
But this recommendation involves a rc-cnating of the system of secondary edu¬ 
cation in Bengal. (5—9) The wide range of the duties which must fall to the 
authority charged with the re-organisation of intermediate and secondary edu¬ 
cation. (10) Large funds must be at its disposal. 

Section II. Proposed composition of the nezo authority. —(11) It must command.the con¬ 
fidence of the different sections of the community, (12) A transfer to the Depart¬ 
ment of Publio Instruction in its present form of the powers now exercised by 
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the University in regard to the recognition of schools would excite widespread 
opposition. (13) Reasons why such a transfer would be unwise. (14) The 
existing system of educational administration should be- so reconstructed as to 
encourage public opinion to co operate more closely with the Government and 
to enable consideration to be given to the needs of public education as a whole. 
(15) The fundamental unity of national education should be recognised and 
strengthened by the administrative system. (16) Enlargement of the functions 
of the Director of Public Instruction recommended. (17) Special administrative 
treatment desirable for secondary and higher secondary education. (18—19) 
This should provide for a combination of the experience of the University with 
that of the Department of Public Instruction. (20) A Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education proposed, with certain executive duties. (21) The dutie a 
which would be transferred to the Board from the University. (22) The kinds 
of experience which should be represented on the Board. (23) Importance of 
securing representation of Hindu and Muslim opinion and interests. (24) Limi¬ 
tation of numbers of the Board necessary for administrative efficiency. (25) A 
Board of from fifteen to eighteen members would allow representation of the 
indispensable kinds of experience. Recommendations as to the composition 
of the Board. (26) Executive responsibilities of the President of the Board. 
(27) Appointment of expert standing committees, and possibly of divisional 
advisory committees or of a general Advisory Council. (28) Compensation to 
the University of Calcutta for loss of examination fees. (29) The establishment 
of the Board might precede the reconstruction of the University. (30) Transi¬ 
tional arrangements proposed in case the reconstitution of the University pre¬ 
cedes the establishment of the Board of Secondary ami Intermediate Education. 

Section 111. Proposed duties and pou-ers of the new authority.-— (31) The conduct of the 
examinations at the end of the intermediate and high school courses and the 
determination of the courses of study in the intermediate colleges involve a large 
measure of executive responsibility. (32) New methods proposed for the inter¬ 
mediate college examination. (33) Inspection of intermediate colleges. (34) 
Apportionment of grants to the intermediate colleges. (36) Powers of the 
Board in regard to high English schools. (36) Financial powers of the Board. 
(37) Reasons for proposing in the ease of Bengal a form of central educational 
authority different from that established in England. (38) Relations of the 
Board to the Government of Bengal. (39) Power of the Government to require 
the resignation of the Board. 

Section IV. The conduct of the intermediate college examination. —(40) The examina¬ 
tion should be conducted by visiting examiners at the various intermediate 
colleges. (41) Advantages of this form of examination. (42) Importance of the 
examination. (43) Number of visiting examiners needed. (44) Title of inter¬ 
mediate college examination proposed. (46) Good effect which this examina¬ 
tion will have on higher secondary education. 

Section V. The conduct of the high school examination. —(46) This will correspond to the 
present matriculation. (47) A few selected schools should be allowed to have 
the examination conducted in part by visiting examiners. (48) But this should 
be a special privilege. (49) Impossibility of extending the plan of examina¬ 
tion by visiting examiners to all the high schools in Bengal. (60) The number 
of visiting examiners which this would require. The need for the growth of 
experience in this method of examination. (61) A general written examina¬ 
tion inevitable at present for the great majority of the schools. 
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Section VI. The requirements of the high school examination. —(62) Average age of the 
candidates will decline as methods of teaching in the schools improve. (63) 
Strong body of evidence in favour of a wider range of compulsory subjects than 
in the present matriculation. (64) What the witnesses desire is that a broader 
view of the aims of secondary education should prevail in Bengal. (66) A 
lower minimum ago of admission to the examination approved. (66) Each 
school should normally present for the examination all the pupils in the highest 
class of the school. Exceptions to this allowed for. (67) Geography, including 
physical geography, proposed as a compulsory subject. (68) Neglect of science 
in the secondary schools of Bengal. (60) Proposal that every pupil should bo 
required to receive instruction in science. Tho reasons for this recommendation. 
(60) The importance of soioneo as a part of the school curriculum. (61) The 
aims of the teaching of science in its introductory stage. (62) But tho teaching 
which is best adapted to the needs of beginners in science does not lend itself 
well to the test of a written examination. (63) Discussion of the question whether 
tiie elementary teaching of science would be neglected if there were no compul¬ 
sory written examination in this subject. Opinion ; of witnesses as to neglect of 
non-examined subjects in the schools of Bengal. (64) Passages cited from the 
report of the Committee on the position of natural science in tho educational 
system of Great Britain, 1918, showing tho Committee’s view that in secondary 
schools in Great Britain an examination in scienco should be compulsory but 
that there should be close co-operation between teachers and examiners; that 
the examination should be adapted to the needs of each particular school; that 
groat weight should be attached to the teachers’ estimate of the merits of the 
pupil and to tho latter’s school-record ; that comparative weakness in one 
subject of the examination should not necessarily involve failure if the candidate 
has done really good work in other subjects ; and that great care should 
be taken to avoid unv arrangement which would stereotype science teach¬ 
ing throughout the country. (05) Impossibility of instituting under present 
onditions a general examination for all high schools in Bengal on the lines 
recommended by tho British .Science Committee. (66) Danger, in theso cir¬ 
cumstances, of science teaching being cramped by a set syllabus, if exam¬ 
ination in this subject is made compulsory for all candidates. (67) re¬ 
commendation that no pupil should be allowed to enter for the high school exam¬ 
ination unless the head master of the school certifies that tho candidate has 
received a course of instruction in science extending over at least two years. 
Eurther recommendation (from which Dr. Gregory dissents) that there should 
be no compulsory examination in science under the conditions which now 
prevail in the schools and arc likely to prevail in many of them for a considerable 
time. (68) Corresponding recommendations as to the place of history in the 
course of study and in the examination. (69) Recommendation that the 
standard required in mathematics should be raised substantially above the level 
prescribed in tho present matriculation. (70) .Summary of recommendations 
as to the requirements of tho high school examination. 

Section VII. Recognition and inspection of .schools. — (71) Recommendation that the func- 

f tiona now exercised by the University in regard to the recognition and inspec¬ 
tion of schools should be transferred to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
1 Education. (72) Changes in the situation since the time when theso responsi- 
I hilities were placed upon the University. (73) Invidious nature of the responsi- 
bility which now devolves upon it. (74) The volume of work which this respone 
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sibility entails and the inadequacy of the U&»t» Xlii 

with the needs of the schools. (76) But care should be t!w.- 
connexion between the University and the schools from which it ora... 
students. On the other hand, the courses of study in the schools must not bo 
solely controlled by the requirements of the entrance examination to the Uni¬ 
versity. (76) Recognition of schools should be in the hands of a Board on which 
the University has effective representation. (77) The large number of 
privately-managed secondary schools in Bengal gives importance to the ques * 
tion whether all such schools should be required to come under the supervision, 
of a representative central authority. (78) The degree in which all secondary 
schools should come under the supervision of a representative publio authority. 
(79) Statistics of private secondary schools in the Presidency compared with 
those in British India as a whole. (80) Historical reasons explain the 
extent of private enterprise in secondary education in Bengal. (81) The grounds 
on which privately-managed schools were encouraged. (82) The value of private 
initiative in education, and its limitations. (83) Need in Bengal for the exten¬ 
sion and increase of grants-in-aid to privately-managed secondary schools- 
These grants-in-aid should be administered by the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education. (84) Desirability of improving the salaries and 
prospects of teachers in secondary schools both under Government and under 
private management. The Board should undertake this improvement. 

Section VIII. The recruitment and position of teachers in intermediate colleges and high 
English schools. —(85) Administrative cleavage between Government schools and 
colleges on the one hand and private schools and colloges on the other hand 
should be lessened. (80) Such a process of greater unification depends on changes- 
in the methods of recruiting and paying teachers. (87) The two distinct methods 
of recruitment now in use. (88) The system of recruitment for Government 
schools should be more elastic ; that for private schools should offer greater 
security and better prospects. (89) The system of Government service for 
teachers has brought many benefits to Bengal, has a tenacious hold on the public- 
mind and cannot quickly or suddenly be discarded. But an improved system 
. should replace it. (90—91) Recommendation of new conditions of appoint¬ 
ment for teachers in Government schools and intermediate^colleges ; (92) and in 
aided and unaided schools. (93) Recommendations of a superannuation system 
open to all teachers in secondary schools and intermediate colleges. (94) Bene¬ 
fits under the proposed superannuation system. (95) Removal of obstacles to 
promotion and transfer. (96) Suggested future extension of the new system 
to the administrative posts in education. (97) Advantages of a change 
which would make the teaching profession in Bengal a unified and organised 
profession. (98) An illustration of the way in which the new system would 
work. (99) Need for some teachers who have had special training or ex¬ 
perience outside Bengal. (100) How can the aid of such teachers be en¬ 
listed ? (101) A head-quarters corps of western-trained teachers, Indian and 

European, required. (102) Recommendation that a special corps of teachers 
should be formed. (103) The work which members of the corps could do. (104) 
Its members should not be organised on the same lines as those followed in the 
present service system, (106) A satisfactory organisation of the teaching pro¬ 
fession in Bengal depends upon all schools, public and private alike, coming 
into connexion with a central authority and receiving from it guidance and 
help without any such interference as would impair legitimate freedom. 
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SlV plication. —(106—107) The liberal education which 

: -iould aim at giving to their pupils. (108) The shortcomings 
Section IX. Th^_ JaSihajority of secondary schools in Bengal. (109) The establishment 
oi intermediate colleges would produce a great improvement in the present 
condititons ; (110) would be beneficial to the University; (111) advantageous 
to the whole community ; (112) and would influence for good the whole of the 
educational system of the Presidency. 


Chapter XXXII.— The Intermediate Colleges. 

Section I. The organisation of the colleges. —(1) Summary of the reasons for establishing 
them. (2) They are the pivot of our scheme. (3) Necessity for unified control. 
(4) It is impossible to add intermediate classes to all schools. (5) The proposal 
to combine the two intermediate classes with the two top classes in special 
institutions is attractive, but impracticable in Bengal. (6) Various modes 
of providing the colleges: (7) use of selected high schools; (8) re-organi¬ 
sation of second-grade colleges; (9) creation of special institutions. (10) 

How the intermediate classes in first-grade colleges should be treated. 

Section II. General features of the system. —(12) The colleges will serve a double purpose 
—training some students for university work, others for practical life. (13) These 
should not be sharply differentiated. (14) In every case a liberal training must 
be given. (15) Therefore the courses though differentiated should all give 
access to tho University. (16) There should be no distinction between arts 
and science courses. (17) The methods of teaching to be those of a good 
school. 

Section III. The. general liberal element in the courses. —(18) There must be a common 
element in all forms of the course. (19- -20) Practical teaching of English. 
(21) Vernacular. (22) Mathematics noed not be compulsory at this stage if a 
higher matriculation standard is exacted. (23) Courses not to ho too rigidly 
defined. (24) Natural Science for arts students. (25) Desirable elements in an 
arts course. (26) The treatment of classical languages. (27) Special provision 
for Musalmans. (28) The course necessarily wide in its range. (29) Course 
for acienoe. 

Section IV. Preliminary training for medicine and engineering. —(30—32) Tho utility of 
intermediate courses as a preparation for different kinds of medical courses. (33) 
Training in preparation for engineering courses. 

Section~V. Agricultural courses. —(34) Need for agricultural training less exacting than 
a degree course. (35) Outline of such a course. 

Section VI. Training of teachers. —(36) Why necessary at this stage. (37) Outline of 
a proposed course. (38) Its relation to university courses in education. (39—41) 
Importance of these courses. 

Section VII. Commercial training. —(42—44) Needed at an earlier stage than the degree. 

(45) Summary of the requirements. (46) Outline of a course. (47) Useful also 
for Government service. 

Section VIII. Various types of colleges.—(4 8—49) General requirements of all types of 
courses; (50) but the colleges should specialise. (51) The examination. 

Section IX. Non-academic sides of the intermediate college .—(52) Their importance. (53) 
Need for playgrounds and physical training. (54) Residential accommodation. 
(55) These requirements affect cost. 
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Section X. Estimate of cost, —(58) Capital expenditure. (67) Annual outlay. (58) Total 
estimated cost of the schemo. (59) Opportunities for private benevolence. 
(60) The great advantages of the system. (61) Can only be realised if expend¬ 
iture is not stinted. 

Chapter XXXIII. —The University of Dacca. 

Sect.on I. 'l'he existing schemes for establishing a university at Dacca. —(1) Introductory. 

(2—4) Addresses to the Viceroy, January and February 1912. Decision to 
establish a university at Dacca. (6) Appointment of Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee. (6—7) Report and detailed recommendations of Committee. (8) 
Publication, criticism and postponement, owing to the war, of the Dacca scheme. 
(9—12) Debate in Imperial Legislative Council on 7th March 1917 on motion of 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury. Decision of Government to submit the 
scheme to the present Commission ; renewed assurances that a university will 
be founded at Dacca. (13) Government comrnuniqiU of November 1917 on 
position of scheme. 

Section 11. Discussion of the main features of the scheme •proposed by the Commission .— 

A. (14) Introductory. (15—16) The establishment of a university at Dacca is 
in harmony with the general policy of the Commission ; special advantages 
of Dacca as a university centre. (17) Public opinion on this point. (18) 
The special functions which Dacca should fulfil in stimulating education 
among the backward Muslim population. (19) The Commission ‘agree with 
the proposal that the Dacca University should be a unitary (non-affiliating) 
university, and that it should be teaching and residential, but not that it should 
bo a Government institution. (20) Tho Commission think that the University 
should be freed from intermediate teaching ; and control directly the whole of 
tho teaching given under it; the ‘ colleges ’ to bo replaced by ‘ halls of 
residence’. 

B . (21—29) Discussion of proposals that Dacca should be a * residential 
And affiliating university', on the model of Patna ; or, a ‘ federal university ’. 
Rejection of these proposals. (30—35) Discussion of tho proposal that the 
• collego ’ should be the teaching unit of the University. Reasons for making 
the University responsible for all the formal teaching. (36) The college should 
retain its functions as a residential unit. (37—39) The Commission accept, 
with some modification, tho general policy of the Dacca Committee in regard 
to residential organisation ; students to be allowed to live with parents and 
approved guardians under strictly defined conditions. (40—43) Discussion of 
the general principles of a residential system. (44) The intellectual and social 
aide of the system. (45) Non-resident students to share as far as possible 
the benefits offered to resident students. (46—47) Newman’s views on 
the residential and tutorial elements in a university. The University should 
give both lectures to large audiences and tutorial training. 

C. (48) The Commission agree with the Dacca Committee in regard to the 
ideal of the training to be given by the University, but not in regard to tbo 
organisation required. (49—51) Policy of the Dacca Committee in regard to 
Government control of staff, finance and regulations; general defects of that 
policy. Difficulties to be faced. (52—59) Question of staff. Advantages 
and disadvantages of the service system ; new system proposed. (60—64) 
Finance. Proposal of block-grant system, with careful safeguards. (65) Dis¬ 
cussion of general question of ‘ autonomy Viows of witnesses connected with 
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Dacca in favour of ‘ autonomy (66) Regulations. Scheme for classification 
of university, legislation into Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations, according 
to the different degrees of public importance of matters dealt with; the 
University to have freedom in managing academic detail, but public interests 
to be safeguarded. 

D. (67-68) The University to bo open to all. Principle which should guido 
acceptance of benefactions limited to one community. (69) Size of the 
University. Necessity for limiting the number of undergraduate students at 
Dacca^in their own interest. If the pressure of undergraduate students is 
excessive, provision could best be made for them by the foundation of a second 

.. mufassal university. 

E. (701 Ceneral sketch of the University. (71) The residential side. (72) The 
general teaching organisation. (73) The general executive and legislative 
organisation. (74) Facilities for Muslim students. (75—76) Pass, honours M.A. 
and M. Sc. courses. (77) The Department of Islamic Studies, Department of 
Sanskritic Studies, English Department. (78) Vernacular languages. (79) 
French and German. (80) History, economics, sociology, etc. (81) Mathematics, 
geography. (82) Necessity for development of science side. (83) Law. (81) 
Admission to the university of persons other than candidates for degrees. 
(85) Development of original investigation. Necessity for adequate library. 
(86—87) Future developments. 

Section III. The leaching organisation of the University .— 

A. (88—90) Staff. (91—90) Departmental organisation. (97) Departmental 
libraries. 

B. (98—108) Department of Islamic Studies and the. reformed madrassah scheme. 
(109) Department of Sanskritic Studies. (110—114) F’aculty of Law. 
(115—122) Quostion of faculty of Mcdicino and of relations of Dacca 
Medioal School with the University. (123) Question of Faculty of Agriculture. 
(124—126) Question of Faculty of Engineering and of the Dacca School 
of Engineering. (127—12S) Education oi women. (130—134) Department of 
education and.Training College. Proposed hostel for Training College. 

Section IV. The residential organisation oj the University.- - 

A- (135) The ‘ hall ’ substituted for the ‘ college ’ of the Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee ; (136) its size ; to be presided over by a provost. (137) The hall to be 
composed ot ‘houses’; teaching given in halls; architectural requirements. 
(138—139) House-tutors and assistant-tutors; their relations to provosts. (140) 
Attachment of non-resident students to halls and houses. (141) Attachment 
of teachers to halls. Staff committee. Special advisory committee in certain 
cases. Other committees. (142) Special estimates for balls; catering aud 
kitchen arrangements. (143) Smalleh residential units to be called hostels 
and organised on lines similar to halls. (144) Halls required at initiation 
of university. 

B. (145) The Muslim Hall; will provide wider educational opportunities for 
Muslim students than the proposed ‘ Muhammadan College’. (146) Jts 

foundation to bo accompanied by foundation of intermediate college for 
Muslim students with suitable hostel accommodation; future residential 
provision for Muslim students in Dacca University. Question of second 
Muslim ball; and of ‘ mixed ’ houses. (147) Relations of Muslim Hall with 
Department of Islamic Studies., 
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C. (148) The Dacca Hall. (149) To meet reasonable needs of students for 
whom the Dacca Committee proposed a college for the well-to-do classes 
some provision might bo fhade in Dacca Hall and other halls; no distinction 
in teaching arrangements to be made for such Btudehts, and cost of accom¬ 
modation to be met by hostel charges. 

D. (150—154) The Jagannath Hall; discussion of difficulties arising out of 
present situation and possible solutions. (155) Question of Jagannath Hall as a 
hall ‘ for poor students '. The fee for halls should be identical; further provi¬ 
sion of stipends for poor students. (156) Question of erection of Jagannath 
Hall on Ramna site. (157) Representation of Jagannath trustees on advisory 
committee for Jagannath Hall. Question ot existing staff of Jagannath 
College. (158) Hostel for special classes including Namasudras. (159) Hostel 
accommodation for European and Anglo-Indian students. 

E. (160—166) Private halls and hostels. Missionary hostels. 

Section V. The administration oj the University. —(167) Introductory. (168) Autho¬ 
rities of the University. (160) The Visitor. (170) The Chancellor. (171—174) 
The Vice-Chancellor. (175) The Treasurer. (176) The Registrar, (177) Thb 
Proctor and the University Steward. (178) The Librarian. (179) Distribution 
of functions among various university bodies. (180—184) The Court. (185) 
The first register of graduates and electoral roll of the Court. (186—187) 
Admission to the electoral roll ; fees ; co-operation of graduates in the work 
of the University. (188—189) The Executive Council. (190—191) The 
Academic Council. (192) The Faculties. (193) The Boards of Studies. (194) 
Other Boards and Committees. (195) The Muslim Advisory Board. (196) 
The Residence, Health and Discipline Board. (197) The Examinations Board. 
(198) The Finance Committee, Buildings and Estate Committee, Appoint¬ 
ments Committee or Board, Library Committee. Power of appointment of 
persons other than members of Councils on committees of the Councils. 

Section VI. The scholarship system.~{l0V) Scholarships, research-studentships, free 
studentships, stipends. Provision for Muslim students. 

Section VII. Discipline, social life and physical training. —(200—203) Discipline. 
(204—205) Social life and games. (206) Physical training. 

Section VIII. Entrance qualification for admission to the University.' —(207—210) En¬ 
trance qualification. Transitional measures. 

Section IX. Transitional arrangements. —(211) Intermediate teaching. (212) Establish¬ 
ment of Muslim intermediate college, and (213) one or more other intermediate 
colleges; and of intermediate education to follow on the final examination of 
the senior madrassahs. (214) Admission to University. (215) Privileges of 
students at present reading for Calcutta degrees. (216) First appointments 
to the teaching staff. (217) Constitution of the first university bodies. 

Section X. Limits of university jurisdiction. Delations of Dacca with other universities. 

Dacca Educational Joint Committee. (218) General question of relations ot Dacca 
University with secondary schools and intermediate colleges. (219) Question 
of limits within which institutions connected with the University of Daoca 
should be placed. (220—221) Question of exclusive privileges of Dacca 
University.within such area. University legislation should not be so framed 
as to exclude possibilities of inter-university co-operation and migration from 
one university to another especially for post-graduate studies. (222) Dacca 
University should be protected by Statutes from any unfair competition in the 
area to which it is restricted ; but the University Act should not exclude 
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all possibility of creating within that area an institution of university rank not 
connected with Dacca University. (223) Discussion of Mr. Archbold’s sugges¬ 
tion that students within a given area should be debarred for a limited period 
from attending any university other than Dacca. Advantage to university 
students of mixing with students from other provinces. (224) Suggested Dacca 
Educational Joint Committee. 

Section XI. Land, buildings, etc. —(225) Proposed transfer of buildings to the University 
or to trustees on its behalf. (226) Question of maintenance of university 
buildings and estate. (227) Question of relations with municipal administration. 
(228) Allocation of existing buildings on the Ramna. 

Section XII. Finance. —(229) The capital cost of intermediate colleges in Dacca should 
be in part paid for out of tho capital fund allotted to the University. The 
Commission believe that the changes- of organisation proposed will render 
possible some savings on the cost of Dacca University as contemplated undeT 
the scheme of the Dacca University Committee. Outline of estimates. 

Section XIII. Conclusion .—(230) The future of Dacca University. (231) The Commis 
sion urge that the University should be founded without further delay. (232) 
Indebtedness of the Commission to the report of the Dacca University 
Committee and other official documents, and to officials of Dacca and Jagan- 
nath Colleges. 

Chapter XXXIV.—A Teaching University in Calcutta. 

Section I. The need for reorganisation. —(1) The ohapter to be confined to the teaching 
of men in the Faculties of Arts and Science. (2—3) The materials for reconstruc¬ 
tion of the colleges and the university teaching system. (4—5) The post¬ 
graduate classes of the University; drawbacks of the system. (6) Effects of 
proposed removal of intermediate students. Estimates of numbers to be dealt 
with. (7) This may suggest the desirability of delay. 

Section II. Some projects oj reform. —(8) Many schemes put forward. (9—11) Pro¬ 
posals involving no fundamental change. (12) Proposal that Presidency College 
should become the centre of a State university. (13—16) Criticism of the proposal. 
(17) Proposal that the University should undertake all honours work and 
incorporate Presidency College. (18—20) Criticism of the proposal. (21—22) 
The impracticability of a unitary university in Calcutta. (23) Both the 
schemes discussed have elements of value. 

Section III. A new synthesis required. —(24) The history and circumstances of Calcutta 
require a new type of university. (25) It must bo a university of colleges. 
(20—27) The conditions necessary for success. (28) The nature of the relations 
between the University and the colleges must depend upon the kind of training 
to be given. 

Section IV. The duration of the degree course. —(29) The present system. (30) A three 
years’ course for the B.A. or B.Sc. after the intermediate' stage is desirable. 
(31) It should be introduced first for honours students. (32) The M.A. and 
M.Sc. courses should bo changed for honours students, and (33) for pass 
graduates. (34) Summary of proposals. 

Section V. Differentiation of courses of study .—(35) Separate honours courses necessary, 
(36) though not necessarily entirely distinct. (37—39) The lines of distinction 
between honours .and pass courses. (40) Selection of students for honour 
courses, and (41) transfer from pass to honour* (42) Reorganisation of 
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pass courses in groups* (43) one of whioh should include education. (44—46) 
The treatment of English. (47) Summary of proposals. 

Section VI. Methods of instruction. —(48 —50) Lectures, and the conditions under which 
they can be most profitably employed. (51) A complete departure from the 
present system necessary. (52) The respective functions of the University 
and the colleges in a revised system of teaching. (53—51) Need for organised 
tutorial guidance. (65) A description of tutorial work at its beat. (56—57) 
Tt is in aocord with Indian tradition and is gravely needed. (58—59) This is 
mainly the work of colleges. It demands able men, and the best lecturers should 
take part in it. (60—61) Proposed recast of conditions of lecture-attendance. 
(62) Importance of the part played by the colleges in this soheme. (63) 
The change must be gradual. 84) All students should be members of colleges, 
(65) except in some oases M.A. and M.So. students. (66) Summary of proposals. 

Section VII. Advanced study and investigation. —(67—68) The importance of original 
investigation. (69—70) Dangers of a mechanical conception of ‘ research.’ 

(71—72) Research necessary at every point, and every student should be in some 
sense a researcher. (73) Distinction between two types of teaching, one aiming 
at understanding, the other at dexterity. (74—75) In the former case the spirit 
of research indispensable. (76—78) Necessity of organised research in order 
to keep teaching alive. 

Section VIII. The academic governance oj the University. —(79) An anticipatory survey 
for the sake of clearness. (80) The Court and the Executive Council. (81) 
The necessity of an organisation of teachers. (82) Academic Counoil, etc. 
(83) To include representatives both of colleges and of university teachers. 
(84—85) The Vice-Chancellor 

Section IX. The junctions oj the University. —(86) Introductory. (87) University build¬ 
ings. (88) University library, and (89) laboratories. (90—92) Teaching in 
subjects not dealt with by colleges^ and (93) supplementary teaching in colleg 6 
subjects. (94) Organisation of oo-operativo teaching. (95) Financial arrange¬ 
ments. (96) Modification of existing functions. (97) Definition of curricula. 
(So) Methods of examination. (99 —100) Inspection and supervision of colleges. 

Section X. The teaching staff oj the University. —(101—102) Need for definition of teaching 
grades. (1(13—104) University professors; (103) readers ; (106; categories of 
teachers: (107) wholly paid by the University; (108) partly paid by the 
University, partly by a college; (109) wholly paid by a college, (lit)—111) 
Recognition of college teachers. 

Section XI. Methods of appointment.— (112) Importance of care in university appoint¬ 
ments. (113) The special difficulties of India. (114) Proposed special pro¬ 
cedure in appointments, (115) (a) for pure university posts, (116—120) (6) 
for posts partly or wholly paid by colleges. 

Section XII. The requirements oj constituent colleges. —(121) Constituent colleges in 
a teaching university require very ditlerent conditions from colleges in an affiliating 
university. (122—123) Treatment of intermediate students. (124) Size of 
colleges: maximum of 1,000 recommended. (125) Proportion of teachers to 
students. (126—127) Qualifications of teachers. (128) Distribution of teachers 
among subjects. (129) Conditions of tenure and salary of teachers. (130) 
Equipment and accommodation. (131) Residence of students. (I32i Govern¬ 
ment of colleges. (133) Help nooded to enable colleges to meet these needs. 
(134) Privileges of constituent colleges. (135) College autonomy in moral and 
religious matters, and (130) in the disciplinary oontrol of students, (137— 
VOL. IV B 
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139) Conflicts of jurisdiction : proposed Committee of Discipline. (140) Appli¬ 
cations of colleges for aid from public bodies. 

Section XIII. Temporarily affiliated colleges—( 141) Some colleges cannot at once moot 
the conditions laid down. (142) Provision necessary for them, if the new system 
is introduced at once, but it should not be of such a kind an to compromise the 
system. (143) Temporary affiliation proposed, (144) on new conditions. (145) 
Courses of study in these colleges. (146) Position of teachers in such colleges, 
and (147) of students ; (148) control and supervision of these colleges. (149) 
Why this mode of dealing with them has been chosen. (150—151) They 
must have an opportunity of improving. 

Section XIV. Presidency College.— (152) Unique position of Presidency College. (153) 
Its resources ought to be made more generally available. (154—156) Proposals 
that the college should be incorporated in the University discussed and rejected. 
(157) The college must be more, not less, autonomous. (158—160) Proposed 
reconstitution of the college. (161—164) Effect of these proposals upon the service 
system of recruitment and suggested changes in this system. (165) Advantages 
of these proposals. (167—188) Proposed ‘ Presidency Chairs’ in the Univer¬ 
sity. (169) To be filled by a special modo of appointment in England. 

Section AT 7 . The need for new colleges. —(170) The existing colleges insufficient. (171) 
New colleges necessary in Calcutta. (172) Small colleges with residential accom¬ 
modation best. (173) But they ought to be near College Square : residences, 
etc. might be suburban. (174—175) Need of a Muslim college. (176) Its pro¬ 
posed method of organisation. (177) An orthodox Hindu college also suggested. 

Section XVI. The carrying out of the. change.—( 178) Greatness of the changes proposed : 

they cannot be effected by mere enactment. (179) Appointment of an Executive 
Commission recommended, if it-is decided to bring the new system into ope¬ 
ration at once. (180) But there is much to he said in favour of delaying 
legislative action until the intermediate colleges have been established. 

Chapter XXXV.— The Mufassal Colleges. 

Section i. Effects of our general plan of reform upon mufassal colleges .—(1) Our proposals 
may arouse misgivings in mufassal colleges. (2) Hitherto the attraction of 
Calcutta has been partly cheeked by the uniformity of the affiliating system, 
(3) But new standards of value will bring about a change. (4) It would be 
disastrous if the mufassal centres were deserted owing to the attractions of 
Calcutta and Dacca. (5—6) To avert this, there must be reorganisation in the 
mufassal also, (7—9) Effects of the proposed ‘ intermediate ’ policy on mufassal 
colleges. (10—12) Probable future development of mufassal colleges. 

Section II. Survey of the problem. —(13) Views of our correspondents on the desir¬ 
ability of establishing further universities in Bengal. (14—15) Opinions 
adverse to such a development discussed. (16) Proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of universities : 29 places mentioned. (17) It is impossible (apart from 
Dacca) to fix with certainty upon any place which ought to develope into a 
university. (18—22) Discussion of the desirability of providing means for 
determining such places. 

Section III. Proposal to establish a University of Bengal. —(23) Reasons for the pro¬ 
posal. (24) Various forms of the scheme. (25) The proposal to create a Univer¬ 
sity of Bengal, (26—28) which would place obstacles in the way of healthy 
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development, (29) is repudiated by the mufassal colleges themselves. (30) Con¬ 
centration of resources for university training in selected centres is necessary. 
(31—32) A special organisation to carry out the programme. Our proposal 
for a Board of Mufassal Colleges, (33) as a temporary measure leading up to 
and preparing a better and more satisfactory solution. 

Section IV. A Mufassal Board attached to the University of Calcutta. —(34) Suggestion 
that colleges in Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to Dacca discarded. (35) 
All mufassal colleges should be attached to Calcutta, but in such a way as not 
to hamper the Teaching University. (36) A board representative of all mufassal 
colleges proposed. (37) It should not meet often. (38—41) How far uniformity 
of courses and examinations is desirable. 

Section V. Control and regulation of mufassal colleges .—(42) The Executive Council to 
determine questions of recognition or affiliation. (43) Conditions of affiliation 
and inspection of colleges. (44)' Financial proposals. 

Section VI. University colleges or potential universities. —(45) Importance of finding 
means of selecting them. (46—47) Conditions for recognition of university 
colleges. (48) A special panel of the Mufassal Board to be established for 
university colleges. (49—61) The effect of these provisions is to give to 
potential universities a growing degree of academic autonomy. 

Section VII. Burma. —(52) Inconvenience of the present arrangement: a University 
of Burma needed. (53) Analogy between the conditions in Rangoon and those 
in Dacca. (54) If the foundation of the University is delayed, our proposals 
may provide a useful transition. 

Section VIII. Assam. —(55—56) The university problem in Assam. (57—-58) The 
contrast between Gauhati and fcylhet. (59) Gauliati ought ultimately to be 
the seat of a university. (60—63) But it is not yet ready for it, and neods a 
transitional stage. 

Chapter XXXVI.— The Education of Women. 

Section I. Introductory. —(1) Advance dependent upon public opinion. Views of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. (2) Special modes of treatment needed. (3) The two 
needs— zanana women and professional women. 

Section 11. The education of zanana women .—(4) Need for a new type of secondary 
school for this purpose, and (5) a special body to advise the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate 1'ducation regarding it, and (6) a special type of examination. 
(7) Large expenditure required. (8) Also an adequate staff of teachers. 
(9) For tills reason the education of zanana women is dep endent upon the 
education of professional women. 

Section III. A 7 o»-puic.; h education. —(10) Schools and colleges of the existing type 
required but changes are necessary. (11) Variations from the school course 
provided for boys desirable. (12) Intermediate education for girls should 
continue to be carried on in conjunction with degree work : reasons for this. 
(13) Need for training in teaching at the intermediate stage; (14) also for 
• preliminary scientific training leading to the medical profession. (15) Need of 
co-operation among the women’s colleges, and (16) of variations in the degree 
course for w omen. (17) Therefore a university Board of Women's Education 
is proposed. (18) Need for an expansion of professional training for women. 
(19) Every possible method of producing trained teachers should be simul¬ 
taneously employed. (20) Training of teachers who do not go to colleges. 

B 2 
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(21) Women teachers to conduct this training must be imported. (22) 
The difficulties of medical training for women. (23) Proposed changes. 

Section IV. Conclusion. —(24) No scheme of reform will lead to any good results unlees 
it is supported by public opinion. 

Chapter XXXVII.—The Constitution of the University 

of Calcutta. 

Section I. preliminary survey. —(1) The deficiencies of the existing system (2) make it 
especially unsuited to the needs of the proposed reconstruction. (3) Require¬ 
ments of the new system. (4).A complete departure from the existing organi¬ 
sation proposed. (5) New relations with Government, (ti) A largo Court with a 
Committee of Reference. (7) A small Executive Council. (8) An Academio 
Council with Faculties and Boards of Studies, (ft) A Mufassal Board. (10) A 
Board of Women’s Education and other Boards and Standing Committees. 
(11) The Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and provisional 
arrangements. 

Section 11. University legislation. —(12) Undue rigidity of the present system. (13) 
Four grades of legislation proposed. (14)(»)Xhe Act of the Legislature; (15) 
(ii) Statutes; (10) (*»'#') Ordinances; (17) (tv) Regulations. 

Section III. The Visitor of the University. —(18.) 

Section IV. The Officer* oj the University. —Introductory. (20) The Chancellor; (21) The 
' Vice-Chancellor; (22) The Treasurer; (23) The Registrar; (24) The Superin¬ 
tendent of Examinations ; (25) The Librarian. 

Section V. The Court of the University.— (26) Ought to he widely representative, and 
should include (27) (A) ex-officio members; (28) (B) members in their own 
right; (20) (C) representative non-ocsdomic members; (30) (D) aoademio 
representatives; (31) (E) nominated members. (32—30) Functions of tho 
Court. (37) A Committee of Reference. (I 8; Value of the Court. 

Section VI. The. Executive Council .—(3ft) A small administrative body needed ; (40) 

primarily lor financial purposes; (41) and for the direction of policy. (42) 
Constitution of the Executive Council. (43) A smaller Executive Commission 
proposed for tho period of recoftAraelion. (44) The Chairmanship of the 
Executive Council. (45) Its legislative powers. (4(i) Qualifications of its 
financial powers. (47) Appointments. 

Seclirm VII. The Acatlemic Council. —(48) A new feature in Indian university organisa¬ 
tion. (49) Its appropriate size. (50) How to be defined. (51) Consti- 
tution of the Academic Council. (52) Some notes on these proposals. (53) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The Need for a New Departure. 

I. 

1. We have now completed our review of the present state of 
higher education in Bengal and of the social conditions which 
affect its welfare. In the preceding chapters, we have sketched 
in outline the development' of the western system of education 
from its beginnings in this Presidency a little more than one hundred 
years ago ; the swiftly extending influence of the new ideas which 
it conveyed ; their disintegrating impact upon many ancient tradi¬ 
tions and customary ways of life; the stimulus which those new 
ideas have given, the tension which they have caused; the politi¬ 
cal and economic situation, in some respects full of encouragement, 
in others of menace, to which they have led. We have seen what 
part has been taken by Government, what by private effort, in the 
furtherance of this educational revolution ; the temperament, the 
aptitudes and the needs of the young people who are affected by 
it; the growing pressure of the demand for the new opportunities 
which it offers—a demand which, first springing from the Hindu 
educated classes, has in recent years proceeded with no less inten¬ 
sity from the Musalmans and is now beginning to show itself even 
among the more backward classes of the community. We have 
described, as the most powerful single factor in this momentoifs 
change, the rise of the University of Calcutta from its foundation 
in 1857 ; the part which it has borne in the diffusion of western 
culture, and recently in the encouragement of oriental learning ; its 
still slender connexion with the educational system of the domi¬ 
ciled community ; the activities in which it and its affiliated colleges 
are now engaged and the defects inherent in the method of 
instruction usually employed; the relations of the University to 
secondary education both tor boys and girls ; the problems which 
confront it, in providing higher education for women ; the faulty 
conditions of its student life, especially in Calcutta ; its system of 
examinations and their overshadowing importance ; its provision 
of professional training for the lawyer, the medical man and the 
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engineer ; its plans for providing courses of instruction in agricul¬ 
ture, technology and commerce, and the bearing of those plans 
upon what has already been attempted in these branches of 
education. We have also described the constitution of the 
University and its administrative organisation ; its connexions 
with the Governments of India and Bengal ; the efforts which it 
has made in recent years to avail itself of the services of scholars 
coming from other parts of India and from Europe ; its relations 
with other sister universities in India and overseas. 

2. But our attention has not been confined to the University 
of Calcutta. Bengal having been promised a second university, 
we have borne in mind the effect which the establishment of the 
University of Dacca must have upon the existing conditions of 
higher education. And, though we have <leferred*our discussion of 
the plans proposed for the new University to the second part of 
our report, we have kept in view the influence exerted upon educa¬ 
tional thought in the Presidency by the Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee’s report published in 1912 and by new developments of 
university work in other parts of India, especially at Benares, 
in Bihar and Orissa, and in Mysore. 

3. Furthermore—to complete this survey of the contents of 
the preceding chapters—we have given an account of the present 
situation of the traditional systems of oriental studies in Bengal 
and have endeavoured to find new points of contact between them 
and the University. We have also reviewed and discussed the 
present practice as regards the medium of instruction and examina¬ 
tion ; and have mapped out the main currents of opinion as 
to the respective claims of the mother tongue and of English to 
predominance in the successive stages of secondary and higher 
education under existing conditions in Bengal. 

4. The first part of our report is based upon what we ourselves 
have seen in the different parts of the Presidency, upon the oral 
and statistical evidence which we have received, and upon the 
written replies given in answer to our questionnaire . 1 For these 
replies we are indebted to more than four hundred correspondents, 
most of whom write with intimate knowledge of the social condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the Presidency and of the way in’ which its 
educational system actually works. What they have written dis- 
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closes the service which the schools and colleges have rendered 
to the country, the new opportunities now opening before educa¬ 
tion in Bengal, the grave defects which impede its progress, and the 
dangers which threaten its future welfare. We desire to express 
our obligation to our witnesses and correspondents, and especially 
to those who have furnished us with a written expression of their 
views. In the careful study which we »have given to these docu¬ 
ments, we have been impressed by the individuality and personal 
reflection which distinguish a large proportion of them, and. by 
the candour with which the writers, while deeply convinced of 
benefits whiph education has brought to Bengal and of the import¬ 
ance of extending its influence, criticise its present shortcomings 
and defects. We hope that-what our correspondents have written 
may prove to be the beginning of a new movement of educational 
opinion in the Presidency. Their replies record the thought and 
feeling of the educated classes in the community upon a question 
of supreme importance at a turning point in the history of India 
and of the Empire. 

II. 

5. The most striking feature of the situation is the eager demand 
for secondary and college education, in which English is the medium 
of instruction. Bengal has always shown a strong predisposition 
towards western learning. The volume and intensity of the pre¬ 
sent demand are however beyond precedent. The number of 
students enrolled in the ‘ arts ’ colleges in Bengal increased from 
10,980 in 1912 to 18,478 in 1917. This is an increase of 68 fer 
cent. Within the same short time, the number of pupils in the 
English secondary schools increased by more than 40 per cent. 
Nearly 400,000 students were receiving English secondary and 
college education in 1917 as compared with 278,000 in 1912. There 
is po parallel to these numbers in any other part of India. 

6. It is clear that a powerful movement finds expression in this 
demand for secondary and college education. Four causes have 
produced it. The first is the economic pressure which is straiten¬ 
ing, in some cases to the point of penury, the already narrow means 
of many £junilies belonging to the respectable classes in Bengal. 
Prices are rising. A higher standard of personal expenditure be¬ 
comes almost inevitable, especially in Calcutta and, through the 
influence of life in Calcutta, elsewhere. Thus a considerable sec- 
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tion of the confmvrriity, and one which by reason of its intelligence 
is'influential out of proportion to its'numbers, is impelled by in¬ 
creasing claims upon the family income to sock for all its sons the 
education which alone gives access to the callings regarded as 
suitable for their choice. The sacrifices made by these families 
and by the boys themselves in order to get education are severe 
and silently borne. Higher education in Bengal is being bought 
at the price of self-denial and, in many cases, of actual hunger.- 
To the members of the respectable classes English high schools 
are a social necessity. They are desperately anxious that their 
boys should'be able to get at the lowest possible cost the kind of 
education which will help them to livelihood in a career consonant 
with their'sense of dignity and with what are felt to be the claims 
of their social position. 

7. The second cause which has led to the increased demand 
for secondary and higher education is the awakening of new ambi¬ 
tions in ranks of society which formerly lay outside its range. 
The social recognition to which a graduate is entitled is naturally 
prized by many whose rising prosperity enables them to look higher 
than their earlier circumstances allowed. Agriculturists, in think¬ 
ing of their‘sons’ future, look beyond the horizon of village life. 
The difficulty of finding remunerative employment on the land 
fur all the young men of a large family makes their fathers wish 
to put them into other callings, access to which is through the 
English secondary schools. This stream or new comers from the 
country districts swells the numbers in the existing high schools, 
floods some of them beyond their capacity and creates a demand 
for new'accommodation. Nor does the flood seem to have reached 
its height. Other tributary streams increase the demand- for 
schools. From classes in the Hindu community which are still 
illiterate, clever boys are making their way upwards into higher 
education. There are few signs at present of any desire to break 
loose from th’e too bookish curriculum. There is little disposition, 
to adventure upon new and unfamiliar careers. But though not 
yet on the American scale, the movement towards the high 
schools in Bengal shows something of the American' faith in the 
social value of educational opportunity. 

8. The third cause which has stimulated the desire for secondary 
education in Bengal is hardly less powerful. It is the feeling, 
however inarticulate and undefined, that economic and social 
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changes are near at hand. .There is an .instinct, that India will 
become a more industrial.country, that new kinds pf employment 
will be opening, and that it will be to a young man’s advantage 
to have had a good education. In what way or to what extent 
these anticipations may be realised, no one is able to predict 
but the general impression that such changes are possible has 
in itself-an effect. In other countries, such a stir of new educa¬ 
tional ambitions has always been a sign that the old order of social 
ideas is shaken, that fresh and unaccustomed forces are coming 
into play, and that some great re-adjustment oi economic condi¬ 
tions is not remote. We cannot point to any educational, move¬ 
ment upon the scale of that now visible in Bengal which has ^ot 
been the overture to a period of social tension and of far-reachmg 
change. 

9. A fourth cause has furthered the growth of secondary and 
college education during recent years. Thoughtful Indian opinion 
frets under the stigma of illiteracy which, in spite of the high 
attainments of a relatively small minority, the country has still 
to bear. Every advance which India makes towards a place of 
direct influence in the affairs of the Empire throws into pharper 
relief the ignorance under which the masses of her people labour- 
The educated classes are sensitive to this blot upon the good name 
of their country and feel that it lowers the prestige of India in the 
eyes of the world. They approve therefore of any extension of 
education, believing that an increase in the numbers of any kind 
of school will directly or indirectly lessen the mass of ignorance 
which is the heaviest drag upon the progress of India. On a narrow 
view of their own interests the educated classes might demur to 
making higher education accessible to scores of thousands of new 
aspirants to careers which are limited in number and already over¬ 
crowded. It is well understood that one result of the growth of 
new high schools will be to intensify the competition for a restricted 
number of posts and therefore to prevent salaries from rising. But 
any disposition to limit educational opportunities on this account 
is overborne by a conviction that the country needs more educa¬ 
tion, and by a faith that the liberal encouragement of new schools 
wil], in the long run prove the wisest policy. Such encouragement 
is believed to be in the interests even of those who already enjoy 
access to the kind of education which, if it were limited to thern> 
would have an enhanced pecuniary value. Much of the zeal for 
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secondary education springs from non-self-regarding motives and 
works against what might appear to be self-interest. It is this 
belief in education for its own sake, a belief which—though often 
vague and undiscriminating, is ardent and sincere—that gives its 
chief significance to the movement now spreading in Bengal. 

10. But the forces which are driving forward this new move¬ 
ment of opinion Will not by themselves raise the level of excellence 
in education. On the contrary, unless they be supported by finan¬ 
cial assistance and directed- wisely to well-chosen ends, they will 
bring about a collapse in an old system w'fmfii was designed for 
more limited numbers and for the needs of earlier days. The 
existing mechanism is overstrained by the unexpected pressure of 
new demands. Year by year it is less able to cope with them. 
At present, nearly every one who goes to school or college gets 
something short of what he really needs. In many cases the sons, 
of the older educated families are receiving an education of a 
quality inferior (at any rate inferior in proportion to present neces¬ 
sities) to that which their fathers enjoyed. The new-comers are 
not getting the kind of education which they require but a diluted 
share pf something designed for other conditions and defective in 
its adjustment to existing needs. 

11. If rightly directed, however, the forces which are at work 
in the new movement are powerful enough to transform education 
in Bengal and to make every school and college better than it has 
ever been. But the energy which the new movement supplies 
needs to be concentrated at the right points if it is to lift the heavy 
mass of the present system to a higher level. It can only be so- 
concentrated by a representative (we do not mean by this a directly 
elected) central authority commanding the confidence and support 
of public opinion. The energy which has to be collected and applied 
shows itself for the most part in private aspirations and in family 
aims. Family opinion therefore and individual minds will have 
to be convirfeed that the new plan is better than the old plan. 
Nothing can be done unless the new arrangement is plainly better 
than what now exists and is more likely to satisfy personal needs. 
It must give more, and give it more profusely. At the same time, 
what it gives must be of far better quality and more closely adapted 
to the different grades of capacity found among those who receive 
it. It must be liberal in aim, and yet must serve practical pur¬ 
poses. It must be so widespread that no one is shut out, and 
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yet be selective in the sense of giving to each individual the training 
which will meet his needs. It must have public authority behind 
it, and yet must allow scope for private initiative and have regard 
to diversity of local needs. Yet, even if all this can be done, 
many will oppose change, through not realising the gravity of the 
situation or through being wedded to the established order of 
things. To overcome this inertia a concentration of the available 
energy will be required. A wave of public opinion, supporting 
the action of a new representative central authority, can alone 
raise the present system to a new level of usefulness and open 
out new educational opportunities. 

12. We sympathise very strongly with the view that one of 
the greatest needs of India is lAore education, widely spread through¬ 
out the community. At the base of the system should be well- 
staffed primary schools, bringing g, new stimulus to the mass of 
the population by means of a training liberal in spirit and yet 
adapted to the conditions under which the vast majority of the 
pupils must afterwards seek a livelihood. In order that every 
child of special promise may enjoy further opportunity, the primary 
schools should be linked up to secondary education in its various- 
grades. The teaching in the secondary schools should be care¬ 
fully adapted to the requirements of different types of ability 
emphasising the value of an all-round development of physique, 
mind and character and not forgetful of the practical needs of 
modern life. The system should be crowned by universities, pro¬ 
fessional schools and technological institutions, popular in their 
sympathies, exacting in their standards, many-sided in their courses- 
of study, staffed by able teachers, and accessible to all who may 
have shown themselves competent to profit by advantages neces¬ 
sarily costly to the State. We share the opinion that, just as the 
main economic purpose of the co-operative movement is to demo¬ 
cratise credit, a chief aim of the educational institutions of India 
should be to democratise knowledge. 1 But in order to meet the- 
needs of the whole people, education must be organised with 
infinite care ; it must be developed by patient experiment, by public 
and private expenditure on a generous scale, and with rigorous- 
regard for excellence in quality ; it must be adjusted and continually 

1 See article by Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas ' on Problems of Reconstruction ’ in The. 
Social Service Quarterly (Bombay), July 1918. 
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readjusted to the manifold needs of different individuals, and to 
the needs of the community for the service of which the individual 
is trained. Thirty years ago, when the Commissioners on Techni¬ 
cal Instruction went from England to various parts of Europe in 
order to learn what was being done to strengthen the economic 
position of different countries by means of education, a Swiss 
gentleman said to them : “ We know that the mass of our people 
must be poor ; Ve are determined that they shall not also be igno¬ 
rant.” -By waging war against ignorance, the Swiss have 
alleviated poverty as well. But they have succeeded in doing so 
only by thinking out at each stage what education should aim at, 
what kind of teaching it should provide, and how it may combine 
training for livelihood with training for life. And the fundamental 
need which the Swiss have set themselves to meet is the need for 
teachers trained for this profession and inspired by public and 
patriotic aims. 

13. But, as things are, the most serious weakness in the educa¬ 
tional -system of Bengal is the dearth oftfcaehers competent to give 
the training which, in order to meet the needs of the community, 
the schools and colleges should provide. As compared with many 
other countries, Bengal is very weakly furnished with the personnel 
indispensable to educational success. Until this defect is remedied, 
the hope of achieving a great advance must be foiled. There are 
two reasons for the weakness. First, social conditions deprive 
Bengal, at present almost entirely, of the services of women 
teachers, who, in other lands touched by like aspirations, form the 
great majority of the teaching staffs in primary education and 
are employed in rapidly growing numbers in secondary schools. 
Secondly, so poor are the salaries and prospects offered to teachers 
and so doubtful is the status of the teaching profession as a whole, 
that the calling fails to attract the necessary number of recruits 
possessing the ability and training which are required for the work 
bf public education. In Bengal the widespread faith in education 
is in violent contrast to the disregard of the instrument by which 
alone education can,achieve its aims. 

14, At present all the young men who have been trained at high 
schools and colleges seem to find posts of one kind or another. It 
isL true that increasing competition keeps salaries low. Relatively 
to the higher cost of living, incomes actually decline. It is often 
the practice to wait a long time for a settled appointment of the 
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kind which the applicant thinks is worth his while to accept. But, 
apart from congestion in the legal profession, we have found few 
signs of actual unemployment among the young men of the edu¬ 
cated classes. No prominence is given to unemployment in the 
answers to our questionnaire. The matter was not mentioned to 
us in oral evidence during our visits to different parts of Bengal. 
The output of . higher education is still absorbed by the Govern¬ 
ment service, by the professions and by the commercial firms, 
though the rates of payment are often meagre and there is a general 
complaint that the economic position of the educated classes as a 
whole is increasingly painful and discouraging. Nevertheless w-e j 
cannot but fear that, unless there are great developments of 
industry and commerce in Bengal, and unless the educational system 
is adapted to the new requirements, the supply of young men 
trained by the high schools and colleges will be found at no distant 
time to have overshot the demand. This fear is shared by many 
observers, Indian and European alike. In spite of this anxiety, 
however, there is a strong feeling that, so far from being kept 
stationary or from being curtailed, opportunities of secondary and 
higher education should be more widely diffused. 

15. Thus, year by year the high schools and colleges send out 
into the world young men in numbers so great and so rapidly grow¬ 
ing that the prospects in the callings which they choose are already 
impaired and are likely to become seriously worse. At the same 
time a great calling, indispensable to the community and not in 
itself, derogatory to the dignity of the most highly educated men, 
is in urgent need of the services which well-educated men alone 
can render. The belief that education can give new life to Bengal 
grows apace. With the help of a large body of able and vigorous 
teachers it could meet all the hopes which are reposed in it. But 
these teachers are not yet forthcoming. The prospects afforded 
by the teaching profession are insufficiently attractive. Yet there 
is a multitude of promising young men who would be glad to find a 
calling adequately remunerated and capable of satisfying the ambi¬ 
tions of those of them who desire to serve their country and their 
generation. Is it possible to bring these two needs together, and 
thus at one and the same time to furnish Bengal with the instru¬ 
ment which will realise its educational hopes and to open out for 
young and well-educated men attractive opportunities in a profes- 
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sion from which they now turn aside ? We conceive that this 
might be done, but only by drastic improvements in the present 
system. 

III. 

16. Such is the general situation disclosed in the earlier chapters 
of this report. We shall now recapitulate the most conspicuous 
defects in the existing educational system before proceeding to make 
detailed recommendations for its reform. 

17. In the first place, the colleges have to deal with large num* 
bers of students insufficiently prepared for the methods and stand¬ 
ards of university work. A considerable proportion of the candi¬ 
dates who pass the matriculation and enter college are not ready 
for university teaching. In order to take advantage of what the 
University can offer, they should have a more thorough command of 
English, should possess a wider range of general knowledge, and 
should be maturer in character and judgment. The intermediator* 
classes do not rightly belong to the university stage. They are 
preparatory to it, and in a more fully organised system would find 
their place in the sphere of higher secondary education. 

18. The remedy will be found in a thorough-going reform of 
secondary and higher education in Bengal. Our evidence shows 
that this is the most urgent need. The schools should have a wider 
curriculum, a larger proportion of trained teachers and improved 
equipment. Many parents who are making bitter sacrifices in order 
to give a high school education to their sons get a very poor return 
for their self-denial. The schools specialise in preparing boys for 
the university matriculation. It is easy to excuse them when we 
remember what public opinion insists upon their doing, and how 
careful most of them have to be in keeping public opinion their friend. 
But the college authorities find no reason to be satisfied with the 
average result. On the contrary they say that the intake from the 
schools is of such poor quality that little can be made of it without 
a long preliminary drill. It is not that the material is bad but that 
it has been mishandled in the schools. This in itself would be serious 
enough, but the mischief does not stop here. The high school 
training which fails to fit most of the boys for the University, fails 
also in fitting them for anything else. Preoccupied with the matric¬ 
ulation, the schools neglect the rest of their business. The teachers 
who are giving their lives to high school work have a strong claim 
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a'1. in the third place, the physical side of education receives 
too little attention both in colleges and schools. The health of the 
students is unduly neglected. Facilities for games and physical 
training are inadequate. Great numbers of the college students 
and of school boys live in unsuitable houses where the conditions 
are very unfavourable to health. Secondary and higher education 
in Bengal would be a much greater boon to the community if improve- 
mehts were made in those conditions of student life. 

23. If the attention of the University and school authorities 
is directed systematically to the removal of these defects in physical 
education, much may be done at comparatively small expense., 
But the provision of well-arranged hostels for school boys and 
college students will entail great expenditure, especially in Calcutta, 
and must be undertaken upon a carefully considered plan by 
Government in co-operation with the universities and with the 
governing bodies of colleges and schools. 

24. Obsession by the idea, of passing examinations is another 
glaring defect in the existing system of university education. A 
degree has such value as a qualification for appointment to a post 
in Government service that, under the pressure of their poverty, 
the great majority of the students forget the wider purposes of 
university training and concentrate their thoughts upon the certi¬ 
ficates which it confers. No one who tries to put himself into the 
position of a struggling Indian student, and to realise what he him¬ 
self would probably do under like conditions, can wonder at the 
dominating place which examinations take in the student’s outlook 
or at the anxiety with which he looks forward to them. They are 
the touchstoue of thfi young man’s career. , His prospects in life 
depend on them. And he knows what sacrifices his parents have 
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. 19. A better secondai 
and factories of the future 
require. An experienced Indian . 
things which would most relieve the 
the prejudice against working with the hands. Such a 
be promoted by a good modern course of secondary education in 
which the training of the hand and the study of science have an 
important place without detriment to the training given through 
language, literature and history. Books would mean more to high 
school boys in Bengal if the high schools were less bookish. Not 
only industry and commerce but the professions would be better 
served by schools which had a broader outlook and gave a more 
-varied preparation for life. 

20. In the second place, the University and its colleges fail 
under present conditions to give the abler students the educational 
-opportunities which they deserve. The first question which we 
put to our correspondents asked whether the existing system of 
university education affords to young Indians of ability full oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining the highest training. An overwhelming major¬ 
ity .replied in the negative. 1 Too little is done in the way of pro¬ 
viding the special teaching and tutorial advice which a student 
of promise needs from the beginning of his course. In the under¬ 
graduate course in arts (laboratory instruction gives more oppor¬ 
tunities for individual guidance in science) there is only one type 
of education for all students alike. Honours men and pass men 
attend the same lectures. This arrangement does not discriminate 
between the needs of different qualities of mind. The more pro¬ 
mising students are kept back by the less intelligent. In the under¬ 
graduate classes too little is done for the boy of parts. 

1 The question was answered by 2S4 correspondents, five out of every six being 
Indians. The number of replies unfavourable to the present system of university educa¬ 
tion, on the grounil of its failure to meet the needs of students of ability, is 243. The 
other answers show for the most part only a qualified acquiescence in the existing arrange¬ 
ments, many expressing a desire that they should be greatly improved. 

C 2 
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made in order that he may win a degree. But, though the excessive 
importance which is now attached to the results of the university 
examinations is natural enough, the effects of it upon the spirit and 
tone of university life and studies are lamentable. University 
education in Bengal (and similar complaints come from other parts 
of India) is largely vitiated by this narrowness of aim. 

25. Of course, from the time of its first introduction into Bengal) 
western education has owed part of its attraction to the fact that it 
qualifies those who receive it for posts in which a knowledge of 
English and of western ways of thought is indispensable. Simi¬ 
larly in every other country one of the reasons which brings students 
to the university is the desire to obtain a qualification which will 
help them in their careers. But what is noticeable in India is the 
disproportionate degree in which this motive influences the majority 
of students throughout their university course. It seems to over¬ 
shadow all other considerations, and to close the mind to many 
of the wider interests of university life. In former days, when 
western ideas were fresh to India, students felt more enthusiasm 
on being brought into contact with European thought and literature 
in the course of their work for a university degree. The reading of 
English books, the words of European teachers, kindled their minds 
and gave them a new outlook on life.. Thus the most important 
side of their university training was that in which self-interest 
was forgotten, although the students were fully aware of the money 
value of a western education as helping them to gain a post or to 
win success in a profession. The course of study had in itself a 
cultivating power because those who followed it were eager to absorb 
the ideas which it conveyed. This is still true in many cases. 
There are great numbers of students in Bengal, as elsewhere in 
India, to whom European literature and science bring the revela¬ 
tion of a new world of thought and criticism. But tl^re is no 
longer the same wonder of novelty. Through books and news¬ 
papers, and often through talk heard at home, they have already 
become familiar with many of the ideas which, in the earlier days 
of western education in India, were first encountered in the college 
course. Hence the university curriculum, though it has been 
widened and improved, stirs the imagination of the modern student 
much less powerfully than it stirred the imagination of his prede¬ 
cessors in the earlier days of the new movement. There is need for 
a readjustment both of the subject-matter and of the methods of 
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university teaching to the new situation which has gradually arisen. 
A kind of teaching and a range of studies which served a very useful 
purpose in former days have become in great measure sterilised by 
routine. What at one time was purposeful and efficacious, because 
the students themselves were eager for it for its own sake and 
believed in its efficacy, has through lapse of time and through 
familiarity lost much of its interest and power of inspira¬ 
tion. 

2G. This is a point of capital importance to the wider impli¬ 
cations of which many of our witnesses refer. We select therefore 
three passages from the evidence for quotation here. Rai Lalit- 
mohan Chatterjee Bahadur writes 1 :— 

“ The education imparted does not go deep enough for shaping mind and 
character. The student comes up from the school with a vicious habit in¬ 
grained in him—that of depending chiefly on his memory.The student 

depends even more largely on bazar notes and keys because he has never 
acquired the power of accurate expression or of thinking for himself. The 
teaching that he receives is mainly, if not exclusively, directed to helping him 
to pass his examination. He brings with him so poor a basis of sound general 
education that higher teaching is more or less wasted on him. Then again, 
there is very little in his studies in the college to awaken living interest or 
touch his deepest instincts—and so call forth mental effort. For example, 
the political and social evolution in India is the most vital concern of young 
India ; modern university studies have Tittle bearing on that.” - 

Mr. J. C. Coyajee of Presidency College urges 2 that— 

“ the unpractical.ideals of our education have caused a great deal 

of harm.Literary studies form the main body of the system, while tags 

and fringes of scientific, technical and commercial education have been 
attached to it by an after-thought as it were. The injury caused by this 
state of things is grave. It is clear even to the students that such education 
is of an unpractical nature, and leads to nowhere. The enthusiasm of the 
student is damped by seeing the comparative fruitlessness of the work at 
which he is toiling.....Our educational system should have as its distin¬ 
guishing feature the ideal of practicability.Our education should be 

many-side^, so as to cater to the variety of the talents and needs of the 
alumni. A' great change is at present coming over the educational system 
and ideals in England, and the present opportunity should be taken to trans¬ 
plant some of these new ideas here.” 

The need for a great change in the temper and outlook of univer¬ 
sity studies is admirably stated by Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim who 
writes 3 :— 

“ The present system has undoubtedly done valuable service in the past, 
but it is clear that for some time it has been out of touch with the requirements 

1 Question 1. 

2 General Memoranda, page 416. 

3 Ibid., pages 434-435. 
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of modern life. Obviously, a system of university education, which results 
in the training that is given being dissociated from, or found inadequate to 
meet, the needs of life understood in a comprehensive sense, has to be discarded 
or so moulded as to enable it to serve its proper purpose. The scope of the 
Indian universities is extremely narrow, and it can hardly even be said that 
they pursue any conscious definite aim. An up-to-date university should 
press into its service all that there is in literatures, sciences and arts and in life 
calculated to develope the student’s power of thought and action, his ability 
to co-operate and to organise, so that he may add to the intellectual, moral 
and material resources of his country and the world, and be a true leader of 
his people. University education can have little value if it does not succeed 
in liberating the student’s mind and moral nature from the narrow traditions 
of the past and the harmful prejudices of his surroundings, and in fully develop¬ 
ing in him the sense of social justice and responsibility, or if it does not instil 
in him the courage to live a full life and to enable those around him to live such 
a life. The aim of an Indian university should be to create an academic 
atmosphere in harmony with the above ideal. 

For the Indian student 1 the dim shades of the cloisters ’ are not so much 
needed as the inspiration of the workshop and the factory ; above all he should 
be made to realise, with the energy of faith, the teaching of science and expe¬ 
rience that the miseries, sordidness and inefficiency that surround him are not 
inevitable but are mainly the product of social misarrangements capable of 

being set right.The fact must also be frankly recognised that there will be 

no sense of reality about any scheme of university education so long as the 
opportunities of civic life are not in harmony with it. We must proceed in 
the hope that such harmony will be established and that the labour of this 
Commission will be co-ordinated with the contemplated political and industrial 
reorganisation. The conditions of the times make it clear that it will be 
for the good not only of humanity but the British Empire itself that the talent 
and moral energy of the people of India should be fully developed and utilised 
in the future ordering of human life along more stable, comprehensive and 
harmonious lines.” 

27. Thus by imperceptible degrees and from causes which have 
lain beyond the control of the universities, the older course of 
studies has lost much of its savour. And when we remember the 
extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of college students— 
an increase which has resulted in its being the lot of the majority 
to be herded in large classes, to be treated as a crowd and to be 
passed on from one stage of instruction to the next almost like 
materials through a machine—and that an-ever increasing propor¬ 
tion of the students come from poverty-stricken homes and many 
of them from families which have no long tradition of higher educa¬ 
tion, we can hardly wonder at the exaggerated importance which it 
has become the custom to attach to success in passing examinations 
as giving value for the money spent in school and college fees. 
Lamentable as is the present state of affairs, there are many reasons 
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which forbid a harsh judgment upon it. One of our correspondents 1 
refers in the following passage to the diffipulties with which many 
of the students have to contend:— ' 

“ The most serious handicap of the Indian student is the intellectual 
atmosphere which he has to breathe. I need not say that no disparagement 
of the Indian intellect is implied in this statement.- What I refer to is simply 
the outcome of well recognised sociological conditions peculiar to India and 
more especially to India in the mufassal, at this stage of her progress: (i) 
There is the great mass of illiteracy all round. I am not speaking here of 
illiteracy in the student’s own immediate circle of relations and friends, but of 
the illiteracy among those whom personally he may not know at all. It 
would be interesting to trace out some of the subtle pervasive ways in which 
this great mass of illiteracy is operative as an influence not only on the student 
(though he perhaps is most affected) but also to a greater or less extent upon 

all who have to live and work in India.The general effect is a sort of aridity 

or sterility which is not favourable to normal many-sided intellectual growth, 
(ii) There is the fact that even when literacy is present it is usually a one¬ 
sided affair, hardly as yet affecting women to any appreciable degree, (iii) 
Only too frequently is the student an isolated unit in his family, in his social 
circle or, it may be, even in his neighbourhood.” 

28. A chief purpose of the recommendations made in the follow¬ 
ing chapters is to suggest remedies for the narrowness of the stu¬ 
dent’s outlook which is one of the most depressing features of the 
existing system of school and college training. We do not disguise 
from ourselves the difficulty and extreme complexity of the problem. 
It springs in part from the social and economic situation of the 
country. It is also due in great measure to poverty—to the poverty 
of individual students and to the fact that most of the educational 
institutions have insufficient funds at their command. But much 
of the evil is due to remediable defects in the organisation of the 
universities and to a bad tradition which may be transformed. 
And it is clear that the way in which the universities have been 
used for the purpose of recruiting the State services has had a 
demoralising effect and has induced among many of the students 
a spirit of routine, together with excessive anxiety about the results 
of examinations followed by embitterment and depression in the 
case of failure. 

29. Conscious of the need for the better adjustment of university 
courses to the demands of industrial and commercial careers, a large 
number of our witnesses urge that the University should provide 
an increased number of courses of training in technology. This 


1 Mr. M. B. Cameron in answer to Question 2. 
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powerful body of opinion shows that the time is ripe for a great 
•extension in the activities of the University and for the establish¬ 
ment of closer relations with the leaders of commerce and industry. 
But it is not less clear that, before these hopes can be fully realised, 
there must be great reforms in the secondary schools and in the 
intermediate courses. Bengal needs a modernised secondary and 
higher secondary education in w T hich science is indispensable. 
A great change is required in the intermediate stage. But the 
reform of the intermediate courses is bound up with the reorganisa¬ 
tion and improvement of the secondary schools on the one hand, 
as well as with the reconstruction of the present university system 
on the other. Upon the evidence which we have received on this 
subject many of the recommendations made in the follow'ing chap¬ 
ters are based. 

30. Even more fundamental is the need for a great reform 
in the methods of teaching both in schools and colleges. Upon 
this question the testimony of our witnesses is conclusive. The 
systematic training of those who intend to enter the teaching pro¬ 
fession—a training vdrich includes the study of the principles of 
education and thorough practice in the art of teaching a class— 
has changed the character of the educational system in many other 
countries. It is capable of rendering the same service to Bengal, 
provided that the prospects of the teaching profession are so improved 
as to attract a larger number of men of ability into this career. 
In the following chapters we make recommendations as to the part 
which (Government, the University and public opinion may take 
in this reform. 

31. For the work which awaits it in the advancement of learning 
and for the reform of its present methods of training, the University 
of Calcutta needs reconstruction and larger funds. The Senate 
has to serve as a representative assembly and at the same time 
to decide matters of detail appropriate to a small executive. It is 
neither large enough to reflect all the shades of relevant experience 
and opinion, nor small enough for the discussion of intricate affairs. 
The Syndicate is at once insufficiently representative, and too acci¬ 
dental in its composition to decide, with adequate knowledge of 
what they involve, all the problems which the insufficiently differen¬ 
tiated constitution of the University assigns to its care. We shall 
therefore propose the establishment of a teaching university in 
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Calcutta, based upon a new and closer association between a 
reconstituted university and reconstituted colleges. At Dacca, 
where the number of students will be smaller and the conditions of 
the problem simpler, we shall propose the establishment of a teaching 
university wherein the teaching will be directly and entirely under 
the control of the university authorities ; and where, we hope, the 
close association of Hindu, Muslim and European teachers will in 
a specially high degree afford opportunities for collaboration in 
thought and scholarship among the representatives of the three 
cultures from the blending of which a new intellectual movement 
may arise in India. In the case of both universities we shall 
recommend that, in respect of the great bulk of ordinary aca¬ 
demic business connected with teaching and courses of study, the 
direction of policy should be chiefly in the hands of the teaching 
body. We shall propose that such of the mufassal colleges as may 
provide courses for a degree should for the present remain in 
association with the University of Calcutta and be under its aegis 
and protection ; but that they should do their work under new 
conditions which, while not hampering the growth of the teaching 
system in Calcutta or imperilling the standard of the degree, will 
give to all of them a due measure of academic freedom, and will 
afford to those which show potentiality of growth the opportunity 
of rising stage by stage to academic independence. 

TV 

32. We are aware how much excellent work is being done not 
only by individuals but by institutions under the very unfavourable 
conditions which now prevail. We have observed in several direc¬ 
tions the beginnings of a new life in the University and in some of 
the colleges, not least in the labours of the university professoriate 
and of many devoted college teachers, in the formation of councils 
for post-graduate study, in the improvement of scientific laboratories, 
in the rapid (though still inadequate) development of hostel life, 
in the growth of a sense of the obligation to social service, in the 
effective organisation of the university battalion, and in the in¬ 
creasing interest which is taken fin questions of educational reform. 

In circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, the University 
has achieved a great work. All over Bengal we found a grateful 
appreciation of its past service and a strong desire that it may be 
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so developed as to meet the rapidly changing and extending needs 
of the country. - But we cannot conceal our apprehensions at the 
consequences which are likely to follow from a continuance of the 
conditions (statutory, administrative and financial) under which 
its work is now carried on. We believe that the evil effects of 
the present system are corroding the intelligence of young Bengal 
and that they will work increasing and irreparable mischief unless 
their causes are removed. 

33. It is therefore our conviction that the reform of university 
and secondary education in the Presidency is a matter which does 
not safely admit of delay. India, with new political responsibil¬ 
ities, is coming into the fellowship of nations. Her education? 
from primary school to university, should be answerable to modern 
standards of what is best. Of late in Britain, in Western Europe, 
in Australia and in America there has been a widening of educational 
opportunity, air amendment of educational aims. A like change, 
made in a spirit which respects her own noblest traditions, is needed 
in India also. The ideals of a new age call insistently for a new 
purpose in education. India, for her own sake and for the sake of 
others, should bring her wisdom and experience to a task in which 
every nation is called to share. 

34. In the eloquent and touching memorandum which he has 
submitted to us, 1 Mr. Ramendra Sunder Trivedi, Principal of Ripon. 
College, draws a picture of education in ancient India and a contrast 
between its aims and those which have prevailed under the new 
influences coming from the West. He says that he is himself indebted, 
for the most valued possession in his life to the benefit of western 
education received under the auspices of the University of Calcutta. 
He describes the University as ‘ a foreign plant belonging to a type 
which flourished on foreign soil.’ But he holds that ‘ its importation 
was an urgent necessity of the time, suddenly created by the abrupt 
introduction of new conditions of life with a new order of political 
situation.’ Those who introduced the new university system were 
constrained ‘ to plan out a machinery ’ but had not, in Mr. Trivedi’s 
judgment, ‘‘ the opportunity to think out whether it would organi¬ 
cally blend with the life, spiritual and secular, of the people for whose 
benefit it was intended.” 

1 General Memoranda, pages 303-309, see also the memorahdum by Sir John. 
Woodroffe in the same volume, pages 309-311. 
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35. Nevertheless he contends that— 

the University has not failed as an institution and as a machinery. It has 
admirably served the purpose for which it was primarily intended. It has 
given the State a body of faithful and able servants .... What is more 
valuable still it has broadened the very base of life of an oriental people 
hitherto accustomed to move along the narrow lines and ways of their own, 
in the seclusion imposed upon them by their own history and geography. 
Western thought and western culture brought to us through the universities 
have widened our field of vision, have placed before us new duties, have 
created new aspirations, and to-day the land is astir with the promptings of a 
new life, struggling to participate in the eternal conflict of life in the world; 
striving to bring forth a type of Indian humanity which, broadly and securely 
based upon the foundations of its own special culture, will assert itself in 
the presence of the manhood of the world.” 

36. With this appreciation of the work which the University of 
Calcutta has accomplished and with this indication of what should 
be its future aims, we find ourselves in full accord. And we believe 
that the drastic changes which are proposed in the following chapters 
will enable those aims to be realised. We shall welcome those 
changes because they will give new life and freedom to the Univer¬ 
sity as a place of learning and of education, and will allow 7 its teachers 
to combine what was best in the ancient educational tradition of 
India with what is best in the educational aspirations of the West. 

37. Mr. Trivedi, while eager to acknowledge the service rendered 
to India by western education, looks back wistfully at vdiat has 
been lost by the inevitable decay of the older tradition :— 

“ Western education has given us much ; we have been great gainers ; 
but there has been a cost, a cost as regards culture, a cost as regards respect 
for self and reverence for others, a cost as regards the nobility and dignity of 
life.” 

He deplores the fact that, by too many of the present genera¬ 
tion of students who seek western education, ‘ knowledge is valued 
because knowdedge brings success in life—often success in a vulgar 
sense.’ He regrets the change in the relation between teacher 
and pupil, the weakening of the personal tie by which they should 
be bound to one another. He feels constrained to say that the 
■true end of university education, the advancement of learning, 
has ‘ receded to a distance and is half-forgotten in the striving for 
the maintenance of a suitable standard of test of fitness among the 
clamorous claimants for a degree.’ But it would be inaccurate to 
ascribe these changes in temper and outlook to the introduction of 
western education as such, though they have unfortunately 
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accompanied it. Only a narrow and mistaken view of tlie work 
of the great schools and universities of the West could overlook 
their services to learning for its own sake ; the intimacy of the 
relationship between many of those who teach in them and many of 
those who learn; and the disinterested purpose of what is of the 
highest and most permanent value in their work. 

38. The truth is that what came into India with the advent of 
western education was a wave of varied influences, not a unified 
body of principles expressed in a single institution. The movement 
proceeded not from any single source in the West but from many 
sources. There were several currents in it. They conveyed, under 
a semblance of unity, different and in some respects conflicting views 
of life. Even when organised bv the action of Government the 
influences which came from the West were not homogeneous. It 
was this fact which made them representative of the real life of 
Britain and other Western countries, and gave them variety of 
fertilising power. In no country in the West has education ever 
been wholly identified with any single point of view, or with any 
one body of doctrine, or even with any single code of principles. 
It has always been divided by inner conflicts or, at times of apparent 
tranquillity, by tacit divergence. This is the quality in it which has 
multiplied its points of contact with Indian thought? Each of the 
traits which Mr. Trivedi selects as being characteristic of education 
in ancient India (its identification with religious belief, the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake, the admission of the poor to learning, 
the personal tie between teacher and taught, the setting apart of a 
special class for the duty of teaching, freedom from detailed control 
by Government) has also been characteristic, at different times and 
in different degrees and forms, of one or more of the various tradi¬ 
tions which have shown themselves indestructible in the complex 
fabric of education in the West. But modern educational thought 
in the West is affected by three fundamental assumptions, viz., (1) 
that the whole nation, without exception, should have access to 
educational opportunity; (2) that education should be equally 
accessible to both sexes ; and (3) that attendance at school should 
be compulsory for every one up to an appointed age-limit. The 
growing influence of these ideas upon Indian opinion is manifest, 
though the difficulty of their practical application in India is. 
obvious. 
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3f*r In the middle of the nineteenth century what was written 
about educational aims in England was far from being fully repre¬ 
sentative of English practice. The ideas most loudly expressed 
in educational propaganda were individualistic. At their best, 
they were inspired by a belief that the free play of individualities 
would lead almost automatically to social justice and well-being. 
At their worst, they were coloured by a vulgar commercialism. 
English opinion was far from being unanimous in its acceptance 
of these ideas. There were no better critics of what was crude and 
one-sided in them than Englishmen like Dickens and Ruskin. 

40. Rut the circumstances of the time gave a disproportionate 
degree of importance to the individualistic and utilitarian theories 
■of education which were being vigorously stated by influential 
■speakers and writers in England. It is not surprising therefore 
that to many Indians the utilitarian side of western education 
appeared to be its characteristic feature. Other reasons deepened 
this impression. The close connexion between a university degree 
and admission to employment under Government emphasised the 
money value of the new education. The usefulness of being able to 
speak English, caused many Indians to think of western education 
as being mainly a valuable kind of technical instruction, and as 
very different in its aim from the education which he had been 
accustomed to associate with the idea of religious training. This 
impression was deepened by the fact that, for good reasons of 
neutrality, the Government confined the work of its own schools 
and colleges to secular subjects. Another novelty, the examination- 
system, accentuated the more self-regarding side of education 
and, owing to the special difficulties imposed upon Indian students 
by the inevitable use of English as the medium, focussed an 
undue amount of their attention upon a side of school and college 
work which in England usually held a more subordinate place. 
For these reasons there has been a good deal of misunder¬ 
standing in India about the true significance of Western ideals of 
education. 

41. But the misunderstandings, though important, were super¬ 
ficial. The more penetrating influences of the new movement of 
ideas lay deep below the surface. They were communicated through 
the personality of individuals rather than by books alone. Tl^y 
were expressed in tones of mind and of judgment, not in clear-cut 
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generalisations. In tlieir variety, in their dissimilarity of view, 
and even in their hesitations, they were the true representatives 
of the real forces which were at work in the education of the West. 
They showed that the affinities between it and some of the chief 
characteristics of the ancient Indian tradition were closer than 
appears at first sight. They, like that tradition, laid stress upon the 
value of the personality of the teacher; upon religious influences 
in education ; upon the disinterested love of learning ; upon the need 
for freedom in the teacher’s work. 

42. The last seventy years in Western Europe, and not least 
in England, have been a period of confused struggle between different 
educational ideals. There has been a long endeavour to adjust 
each branch of education to the authority of the State without doing 
violence to the many living traditions which are found in each grade 
of national education. But, for the time at any rate, the tone of 
educational thought which prevails in England is not, in the older 
sense of the word, individualistic. The reaction has come. And, 
though individuality is once again fighting for recognition as 
a necessary side of the truth, popular views of education are influ¬ 
enced by the writings of Ituskin rather than by thp writings of Bain 
and Smiles. 

43. Those who, like Mr. Trivedi, believe that the ancient educa¬ 
tional tradition of India embodied many principles which should be 
followed to-day will find encouragement in the new tendencies of 
educational thought in England. The Workers’ Educational Asso¬ 
ciation insists upon the importance of the purely disinterested and 
non-utilitarian side of education, not least to those who have to earn 
their living by the labour of their hands. There is an even more 
widely diffused conviction that those who are competent to follow 
higher studies should not be excluded from them by poverty. It is 
the general desire to preserve varied initiative in education, while 
at the same time eliminating personal considerations of pecuniary 
profit from its supply. And perhaps the crucial problem in English, 
as in Indian, education is to discover a way of giving public subsidy 
to education without hampering the freedom of those teachers who 
are qualified for their work. We are encouraged to hope that the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca will stand for an ideal in educa¬ 
tion which is not less faithful to the best Indian traditions because 
it is in harmony with the new educational aspirations of the West. 
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44. Convinced that nothing short of a comprehensive recon¬ 
struction of the university system will meet the needs of the time, 
we shall propose in the following chapters what can only be called 
a new departure in secondary and higher education in Bengal- 
Educational reform on a bold and generous plan may save Bengal 
from the loss and danger which threaten a country when the training 
of its educated classes has got out of gear with the economic need 8 
of the nation. Those economic needs call for a spirit of industrial 
enterprise, awake to the claims of the community and of its work¬ 
people as well as to opportunities of private gain. The industrial 
and commercial interests of Bengal will be best served by a genera¬ 
tion of young men trained to vigorous initiative, equipped with liberal 
culture, scientific in temper of mind, generous in social purpose, 
and freed from shamefacedness about working with their hands. 
A new kind of education is needed to fit young Bengal for the hew 
kinds of work which it is in the interest of themselves and of their 
country that they should be better prepared to undertake. And 
the way to what is wise and farseeing in the planning of primary 
education for India (the most inspiring and most perilous of tasks) 
lies through such changes in the life of the University and of the 
high schools as will deepen the sense of fellow-service and will train 
judgment to social ends. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


Reform of Secondary Education. Proposed New Authority . 1 

I.—The need for a new authority for secondary and intermediate 

education. 

1. Those who have at heart the welfare of Bengal, and wish 
the whole community to advance in unity of purpose and in 
economic power feel strongly that the country needs more and 
better education ; and that no boys and girls should be shut out, 
either by the straitened means of their parents or by the remoteness 
of their home, from access to the training which is best adapted 
to their capacity and designed to prepare them most effectively for 
citizenship and livelihood. It would be fair to express their view 
in the following words:— 

The country is in urgent need of more schools and more colleges, but the 
schools should teach better and the colleges should give a more thorough 
preparation for life. To restrict education would be unjust and short¬ 
sighted. To reduplicate the existing kind of education would produce an 
academic proletariate, hungry, discontented and inept. But to improve 
education, while at the same time making it more accessible ; to adapt it 
to the needs of modem industry, while at the same time guarding the interests 
of liberal culture ; to raise the standards of university training, while at the 
same time excluding none who should prove their competence to profit by 
it—such a policy would be both wise and lucrative, a good investment 
and the fulfilment of a public trust. 

2. It will be remembered with what cogency and weight of 
experience a large number of our correspondents urge that a test 
corresponding to the intermediate examination should be the stand¬ 
ard of admission to the courses erf the University. 2 They believe 


1 For a description of the present state of the high schools in Bengal see Chapter VTII ; 
of education in the European and Anglo-Indian secondary schools, Chapter XI; of 
the matriculation examination, Chapter IX ; of the present arrangements for the recogni¬ 
tion of schools. Chapter X; of the secondary education of girls, Chapter XIV: of the 
examination system, Chapter XVII; of the trend of opinion as to the medium ol Tftatruc- 
tion in secondary schools, Chapter XVIII; and of the relations between Government and 
private enterprise iu secondary education, Chapter IV. 

* See Chapters IX and XII. 
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that many of the new educational facilities needed in Bengal 
should be provided at the stage which lies between the present 
matriculation and the intermediate ; that this period in a boy’s 
education might be put to better use ; that within this space of 
two years it would be possible to give courses of training more 
adapted to the age of the pupils and diversified according to their 
intentions in life; and that a re-ordering and enlargement of the 
educational opportunities offered at this stage would utilise much 
mental power which is now running to waste; would invigorate 
the schools; would relieve the University from the encumbrance 
of immature students; would allow a more effective and timely 
preparation for practical careers; would improve the equipment 
of recruits for the subordinate grades of Government service, 
and would be beneficial to all public or private interests con¬ 
cerned. 

3. In this view we concur, having been convinced by what we 
have seen in the course of our inquiry and by the evidence submitted 
to us that some of the work now attempted by the colleges would 
be better done elsewhere. An improvement in higher secondary 
education seems to us to be needed and to provide the key to 
the solution of this part of the problem of educational reform. 
We recommend, because it is one of the necessary conditions 
of the right delimitation between school and university work, 
that admission to the courses provided by the University in 
preparation for a degree should in future take place at the 
level of what is now called the intermediate examination. The 
present matriculation should cease to entitle a student to 
enter upon a university course. It comes at a stage in his edu¬ 
cation when it is premature to guarantee his fitness for that grade 
of work which 'alone it is appropriate for the University to require. 
But we should not approve such a raising of the standard of 
admission to the university if it were proposed as an isolated 
reform, still less if it were suggested as the sole remedv for 
present defects. We recommend it in context with a number of 
much needed additions to the educational resources of the Presi¬ 
dency. It is not as a limiting or restrictive measure that it 
appeals to us, but as one which will liberate for other and more 
fruitful use two important, and often misdirected, years in a 
student’s life. 
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4. To raise the standard of admission to the University 
to the level of the present intermediate examination would by 
itself be no remedy for what is amiss in the higher education of 
Bengal. Better provision than now exists must be made for the 
training of students during the two years which they now give to 
the intermediate course at the University. We have therefore 
had to consider in what forms that training should be offered ; 
in what institutions it should be given; how those institutions, 
whether belonging to Government or under the management of 
other bodies, should be adequately staffed with teachers; and 
what should be the relations of those institutions to the high schools 
whether public or private. Thus the implications of our reference 
have constrained us to review the connexion between the University 
and the high schools. We have come to the conclusion that the 
future welfare of the University depends upon improvements being 
made in secondary education. And we find that this reform, along 
with other changes inseparable from it, involves a re-casting of a con¬ 
siderable part of the educational system of Bengal. 

5. Whatever authority may take in hand the reorganisation of 
secondary and intermediate education in Bengal will find itself 
engaged upon a many-sided and difficult task. It will first have to 
plan the courses of training for pupils during the two years corres¬ 
ponding to the present intermediate stage, and to provide these 
courses at a number of convenient centres throughout Bengal. 
This part of the controlling authority's work will call for a study 
of the needs of the various callings in life for which pupils prepare 
themselves, both the callings like business, agricult me and the lower 
grades of Government service which in most cases are best entered 
at about 18 years of age, and also the callings for which a 
further course at the University or at a professional school is 
indispensable or expedient. The authority would then be in a 
position to decide what kind of examination it would be appropriate 
to hold at the end of each of these alternative courses of higher 
secondary education, and how these examinations should be 
conducted. 

6. The authority would next find it necessary to determine 
what examination should admit to this two years' course 
and what subjects should be compulsory in it. Such an 
examination would be held at the end of the high school course 

d 2 
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We suggest that it should be called the high school examination. 
Its aim should be to test the individual capacities and attainments 
of the pupils who have been trained in a high English school up to 
about sixteen years of age. It would mark the transition from the 
lower to the higher stage of a complete secondary education. 
We feel that for this test the title of school final examin¬ 
ation would be a misnomer. To apply to it a name signifying the 
terminus of school studies would be misleading to the public and 
to parents. Such a usage would give too limited an idea of secondary 
education. It would suggest, and be wrong in suggesting, to 
employers and the public that the training which should be given in 
a good secondary school may be completed by a pupil at about 
sixteen years of age. This is far from being true, the next two years 
being of vital importance in the intellectual development of all 
promising boys or girls. At the same time, there are many pupils 
(at present about a quarter of the whole number who pass) who do 
not carry their formal education beyond this point. In their case a 
certificate of having passed the high school examination would be a 
useful credential. For the majority of the successful candidates it 
would be the passport admitting them to the next stage in their 
studies. 

7. In order to decide what requirements it would be practic¬ 
able to exact from the high schools in regard to this examination, 
the authority would be obliged to review the equipment 
of the high schools (the best teaching of science, for example, not 
being possible without some apparatus and facilities for practical 
work), the qualifications and skill of their teachers, the healthiness 
of the school premises, the means afforded for physical development 
and training, the school libraries, the aims and methods of 
inspection, and the conditions upon which schools should receive 
subsidies from public funds. 

8. But the duties of such an authority would necessarily embrace 
even a wider field. Some of the courses provided in the stage of 
higher secondary education (now called the intermediate) would, 
for the reasons given in the next chapter, include a considerable 
measure of technical traiuing. A wise adjustment of the technical 
part of these courses to libera! education on the one hand and to the 
special needs of industry and agriculture on the other would be 
possible only to an authority ’which acted in close co-operation 
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with the department responsible for technical education or was 
itself responsible for at least a considerable part of it. In Bengal 
as in England, it would be found that secondary and technical 
education are at certain points necessarily intermixed and, 
where combined in one course of training, should be under the 
supervision of the same authority. Still more clearly would this 
be seen when in future the work of continuation classes 
came to be considered. 1 In a well-organised system of edu¬ 
cation, continuation classes are in part technical, in part genera], 
in scope. And a large proportion of their pupils are of secondary'' 
school age. The same authority which superintends secondary 
education should have direction of most continuation classes also 
and be responsible for their effective development. Again, 
a training in the scientific subjects which are required in prepara¬ 
tion for the medical profession should be brought within the reach 
of pupils in some at least of the institutions giving higher secondary 
education. Lastly', the authority would touch the problem of 
primary education at one vital point—in the training of teachers 
of elementary schools. The y'ears during which some of these 
teachers should receive their general and professional preparation 
fall within the stage of secondary education with which the 
authority would have immediate concern. 

9. Thus the systematic reorganisation and improvement of 
higher secondary education in Bengal entails. a central authority 
which would need to have under its superintendence (1) secondary 
and higher secondary education, (2) a part of technical education, 
(3) all the middle and upper grades of continuation classes (as 
soon as they are organised in Bengal), (4) some part of the 
preliminary training for certain professions, and (5) the work 
of many institutions giving professional preparation for teachers. 
Besides superintending all these grades of education, so closely 
related to one another that they cannot advantageously be placed 
under divided supervision, the authority might be of service in 


1 Continuation classes are courses of instruction given in the day time or at night 
for students of from 14 years of age upwards who have already left the day school for 
employment or home duties but who wish to continue their education at times when their 
avocations allow them to attend. These classes are of three grades, the most elementary 
of the three being articulated with the work done in the primary schools, the middle and 
highest grades being of a standard comparable, subject by subject, with that reached in 
secondary day schools or even in more advanced institutions. 
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helping that part of the work of madxassahs which aims at giving; 
a high school training, and would also need to give special atten¬ 
tion to the courses of education for girls. 

10. In order to discharge these duties, the authority would 
require to have large funds at its disposal. The improvement of the 
salaries and prospects of teachers in secondary schools is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of reform. The power of allocating substantial 
grants to inspected schools under the management of private bodies 
is not less necessary to success. And, in order that teachers in 
all recognised secondary schools may enjoy rights to superann¬ 
uation allowances on the completion of their term of service, 
the authority should have power to organise a superannuation 
system and to contribute to its cost. 


II.—Proposed composition of the new authority. 

11. It will be apparent from what has been said in the preced¬ 
ing paragraphs that the great advantages which would accrue 
from raising the standard of admission to the University from the 
level of the present matriculation to that of a new and improved 
intermediate examination cannot be secured without an extensive 
reorganisation of higher secondary education in the Presidency. 
But such a reorganisation will be successful in proportion to 
the good will with which it is viewed by the public at large. The 
public must feel assured that the proposed changes will give larger 
and more varied educational opportunities to the younger genera¬ 
tion and that the financial sacrifices which they entail may con¬ 
fidently be expected to yield a remunerative return. Above all, 
the central educational authority must be so constituted as to 
command the confidence of the different sections of the community 
whose co-operation is indispensable to the success of any adequate 
plan of educational reform, 

12. For the last-named reason, a plan which might appear at first 
sight to offer a simple solution of the difficulty must be dismissed 
as impracticable in Bengal. A proposal to transfer to the 
Department of Public Instruction in its present form the powers 
now exercised by the University in regard to the recognition 
of schools would arouse deep resentment in the Presidency and 
would excite widespread opposition. The evidence which we 
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have quoted earlier in this report 1 shows how ready public opinion 
would be to take alarm at any such curtailment of the influence 
of the University. A plan of educational reform based upon a 
transference to the Department of Public Instruction, as the latter 
is now constituted in its relation to Government, of the responsibility 
for the recognition of schools now exercised by the University 
would be regarded as a reactionary measure and as a menace to 
educational freedom. The intensity of the feeling must be borne 
in mind by all who may be responsible for proposing changes in 
the educational system of Bengal. The feeling springs from a 
conviction, or it might be truer to say from an instinct, that 
education should not be controlled in all its vital issues by a 
bureaucracy, however competent and disinterested, actingin the 
name of the Government. State action and State supervision are 
necessary as factors in educational policy, but they should leave 
a wide margin for the exercise of free initiative, even at the, cost 
of what may seem to be waste of energy and some disregard of the 
intellectual standards accepted as authoritative by the expert 
opinion of the time. In Bengal the University, though closely j 
connected with Government, has wisely been allowed to serve as 
one of the safety-valves of non-official opinion in educational, 
affairs, and to exert its influence in a wider sphere than the I 
purely academic. It has been given a large measure of responsi- ■ 
bility for the secondary education imparted in high English schools 
—a responsibility which, however imperfectly it may have been 
discharged and in spite of its having failed in practice to secure 
variety of educational development, is jealously guarded as a 
guarantee against monopoly of Governmental control. This re¬ 
sponsibility would not willingly be surrendered except to a new 
authority more representative of public opinion than the present 
Department of Public Instruction or even than the University 
itself. Rightly or wrongly, the proposal to transfer the respon¬ 
sibility from the University to the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion has become associated in the public mind with designs un¬ 
favourable to the wider diffusion of educational opportunity. Our 
evidence shows that this suspicion is strong in some other parts 
of India. But it is nowhere more deep-seated than in Bengal, 


1 Chapter X, parae. 32-38. 
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It would therefore be unwise to infer from the experience of the 
working of the school final system in other provinces that public 
opinion in this Presidency w,ould be indifferent to any substantial 
transference of powers from the University to the Department of 
Public Instruction. In Bengal such a transference would jeo¬ 
pardise the good understanding between the Government and the 
educated classes upon which the prospects of effective reform in 
the existing system of education mainly depend. 

13. These considerations would in themselves have sufficed 
to deter us from proposing that the duty of recognising schools 
should be transferred from the University to the Department of 
Public Instruction in its present form. But another reason makes 
such a plan impracticable. The Department, as it is now consti¬ 
tuted, has neither the staff nor the organisation which would enable 
it to discharge with efficiency the responsible duties of a central 
authority for secondary education. It is undermanned. It is 
a subordinate department of the Secretariat. The funds at its 
command are inadequate to enable it to keep even the Government 
high schools up to a proper standard of staff and equipment, and 
fall far short of what is needed for the effective assistance of the 
aided schools. Its resources are so limited that it cannot offer in¬ 
ducements to all privately managed high schools to come under its 
guidance and inspection. More than half of the high schools in the 
Presidency lie altogether outside the range of its direct influence. 
The Department is powerless to offer the terms which would make 
it worth their while to associate themselves with an organised 
system of secondary education. If therefore by a stroke of the 
pen the recognition of schools were transferred from the University 
to the Department of Public Instruction in its present form, the 
latter would find itself in a position hardly less embarrassing than 
that now occupied by the University Syndicate. It would have 
responsibility without the means of discharging that responsibility 
in a way which would secure the welfare of secondary education. 
It would be unable to cope with the huge addition made to its work 
of inspection. For this reason, its inspections would in most cases 
be hurried and lacking in the friendly suggestions as to methods 
of teaching and organisation which are the most valuable part of 
school inspection but necessitate frequent visits to many schools 
and an intimate knowledge of their circumstances and difficulties. 
The Department would be unable to provide the grants-in-aid 
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which are needed if the weaker schools are to be raised to a proper 
level of efficiency. It would therefore be faced with an intolerable 
situation. Its choice would often lie between depriving a locality 
of its sole and slender opportunities of secondary education and 
granting recognition to a school which had little claim to be 
recognised. 

Knowing the keen interest which the officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction take in the education of Bengal, and 
having had many opportunities of realising the value of the service 
which they render, we feel that it would be unfair to them to recom¬ 
mend a plan which would inevitably put them in a false position 
and would throw upon them duties which under existing conditions 
they could not possibly discharge. 

14. The fact is that secondary, like university, education in 
Bengal has reached a stage at which further satisfactory progress 
is impossible without a complete reorganisation of the existing 
administrative conditions. The whole system is suffering from 
anaemia, which is due partly to lack of funds, partly to the lack- 
of an energetic purpose aiming at improved standards of teaching 
and of educational opportunity. There can be no substantial 
improvement without reconstruction. The existing system cannot 
be patched up. What is needed is far-reaching reorganisation. 
And such a reorganisation is impossible except on two condi¬ 
tions. It must have behind it a strong movement of public 
opinion; and it must be accompanied by greatly increased ex¬ 
penditure from public funds. There are many signs that public 
opinion in Bengal realises the value of education. It will be for 
the Government and the tax-payers to decide whether they are 
prepared to furnish the funds which any serious improvement of 
education in the Presidency will require. We ourselves entertain no 
doubt that a greatly increased expenditure upon education, an 
expenditure to which public funds and private liberality should con¬ 
tribute, is necessary in the interests of Bengal and that, if wisely 
directed, it will be remunerative. But, as a first condition to the 
effectiveness of such expenditure, we would emphasise the need 
for a reconstruction of the existing system of educational adminis¬ 
tration upon lines which will encourage public opinion to co-operate 
more closely with the Government and will enable consideration 
to be given to the needs of national education as a whole. 
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15. There is a fundamental unity in national education which 
should be recognised and strengthened by the system adopted for 
its administration. The secondary schools should rest upon a 
sound foundation of elementary teaching ; the universities depend 
upon the work done by the secondary schools in preparing students, 
for their degree courses; technical education in its different grades, 
presupposes a good preparation in the elementary and secondary 
schools. This is not to say that in any grade all the schools should 
work on one pattern. Still less does it indicate that the Govern¬ 
ment should have a monopoly of educational control or discourage 
independent initiative alongside of its own efforts. But it means 
that, with many diversities of method and with stress laid upon 
different sides of school work in a variety of schools according with 
the aims and convictions of different sections of the community, 
there should be a broad purpose common to the whole of the edu¬ 
cational system of the country. And the central authority of the 
State, representing the diverse elements of the people, should have 
cognisance of the whole of education and should give the aid neces¬ 
sary to the healthy development of all its parts. Nor is this the. 
only point of view from which the problems of public education 
in its several grades are seen to be closely inter-related. Directly 
or indirectly the whole community is concerned in the welfare and. 
progress of the universities, of the technical institutions and of the 
secondary and primary schools. All of these are designed to further 
the collective interest of the people. The State is therefore called 
upon to take a large view of education in all its branches, to encourage 
their coordination, to direct public attention to the services which 
they severally render and to require the tax-payer to provide the 
funds which may be necessary to their maintenance in an efficient 
condition. To whatever special bodies it may entrust the adminis¬ 
tration of the different grades of education, the State cannot abro¬ 
gate the duty of exercising a general superintendence over education 
as a whole and of securing a balance and a well-proportioned develop¬ 
ment of all its sides. It is outside pur province to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the administrative machinery by means of which such general 
superintendence may be exercised in the manner which will secure 
the maximum of civic co-operation and of administrative economy 
and precision. It will be sufficient to say that, in the recommenda¬ 
tions which we are about to make, wc presuppose the unifying 
influence of the State ; and we regard that influence, if so applied 
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as to encourage liberty of thought and ^diversity of enterprise as 
fundamentally necessary, through whatever organ it may be exer¬ 
cised, to the welfare and progress of public education. 

16. As part of the reorganisation of the educational adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal, we think it desirable that there should be a 
change, in the position and powers of the Director of Public In¬ 
struction. He should be the principal adviser to the Member or 
Minister responsible for education. As the work of Government 
expands in this sphere and grows more onerous and complicated^ 
H will become the more necessary that the Member or Minister in 
charge of the subject should have the assistance of a high official 
intimately acquainted with the conditions and needs of every 
grade and type of education. The duties of the Director of Public 
Instruction will thus become even more responsible than they 
have been in the past, and we attach great importance to the in¬ 
fluence which he will be in a position to exercise through his know¬ 
ledge both of the business of the various authorities with which the- 
Government will be associated in the various grades of education 
—university, technical, secondary and elementary—and also of 
educational developments in other parts of India and abroad. In 
view of the increased responsibilities which will thus devolve in 
future upon the Director of Public Instruction, we think that he 
should be a secretary to Government. This higher status would 
correspond to the enhanced importance of public education in the 
business of the State. 

17. We have seen that public education in all its many ramifi¬ 
cations and under its various forms of management is rightly re¬ 
garded as one aspect of national life which calls for recognition 
as an undivided whole by the State. But there are parts of it 
which present problems so unlike those requiring solution in other- 
grades as to lend themselves advantageously to separate adminis¬ 
tration. Among the parts of education to which such distinct admin¬ 
istration is appropriate is that comprising the schools and colleges 
which prepare pupils for the universities. It is with this part of 
education that we are specially concerned in this chapter of our 
report and, on general grounds alone, we should have been prepared 
to recommend that the high English schools, from which the universi¬ 
ties draw the successive generations of their students, should receive 
special administrative treatment in any reorganisation of the edu- 
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cationa] resources of the Presidency. But the existing circumstances 
in Bengal make such a recommendation not only appropriate but 
inevitable. In Bengal we find that the high English schools suffer 
from the effects of a division of responsibility between the Univer¬ 
sity and the Department of Public Instruction. 1 The University, 
which- decides whether a school shall have the right to present 
candidates for matriculation, does not command the funds where¬ 
with it might enable the weaker schools, where these are neces¬ 
sary to meet the needs of their district, to attain to a proper level 
of efficiency in their staff and equipment. The Department of 
Public Instruction which has, or should have, the funds for subsidis¬ 
ing the schools, has no responsibility for deciding whether a school 
deserves to enjoy the matriculation privilege upon which its pros¬ 
perity and even its existence depend. Moreover, in Bengal as 
elsewhere in India, what should be the province of higher secondary 
education is divided in such a way as to fall at present under two 
independent jurisdictions. The high English schools, in so far as 
they depend wholly or partly upon public funds, come under the 
supervision of the Department of Public Instruction. The inter¬ 
mediate courses, which should be so recast as to afford more varied 
educational opportunities to students who have completed their 
course at the high school, are at present under the care of the Uni¬ 
versity which, naturally enough, regards them simply as part of 
the academic curriculum. 

18. Thus, as a preliminary to the satisfactory organisation 
of public education in Bengal, there is need for a fresh delimita¬ 
tion of the frontier which divides the province of university from 
that of higher secondary education. The present division of res. 
ponsibility between the University and the Department of Public 
Instruction should be replaced by a form of superintendence 
which would combine the experience of these two authorities in 
effective union and would associate with them representatives of 
the great callings for which the schools and intermediate colleges 
would prepare many of their students. And, as a basis for more 
generous aid to the educational institutions concerned, both as 
regards the payment of their teachers and the improvement of 
their equipment, all the high English schools should be encouraged to 
come within the purview of the central authority. If, as we hope } 


1 Chapters X, paras. 1-28 and XXVIII, paras. 50-53 
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i great period of educational advance is about to open in Bengal, the 
new conditions will call for close co-operation betwen the University, 
the public and the Government. That co-operation should be 
embodied in a new system of administration, the main features of 
which we proceed to define. 

19. We do not speak here of the system of administration which 
the Government of Bengal may find it desirable to adopt as a means 
of discharging its general and fundamental responsibilities towards 
all grades of education in the State. We confine ourselves to a 
narrower but hardly less important issue, namely, the method of 
organisation by which it will be able to secure in the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the Presidency the form of superintendence likely to 
prove most effective in practice and most acceptable to public opinion 
in the sphere of secondary and intermediate education. The dis¬ 
tinct nature of the issues which arise in this part of public educa¬ 
tion, the uncorrelated statutory powers of the University and of the 
Department of Public Instruction which have to be harmonised 
before co-ordinated control can be secured, and the complex techni¬ 
cal problems which must be solved in seeking to establish a 
smoothly working system of administration, differentiate this, 
from other parts of the task which Government must essay in the. 
arrangement and rectification of educational opportunities in 
Bengal. 

20. We propose therefore that the duty of remodelling this 
grade of education and of raising it to a state of efficiency should be 
entrusted to a new Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
so constituted as to be representative of the various forms of experi¬ 
ence which have a valid claim to be consulted in this matter. This 
authority should not be merely advisory or consultative but should 
exercise executive powers in the sphere of secondary and interme¬ 
diate education. We recommend therefore that it should be in such 
relation to Government and the Legislative Council as will secure 
to it the necessary grants from public funds and will lay open its 
work to general review along with that of other parts of the 
educational administration of the State. 

21. It will be borne in mind that no satisfactory reorganisation 
of secondary and intermediate education is possible in Bengal 
unless three duties which now devolve upon the University are 
transferred to the Board. The first of these is the determination 
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of the courses of study which should be followed in the institutions 
providing intermediate training and in the high English schools 
in preparation for that training. The second duty is the conduct 
of two very important public examinations. The third duty is that 
of deciding which of the high English schools should be recognised 
as entitled to present candidates for the earlier of these examina¬ 
tions and which, of the institutions giving intermediate training 
should enjoy the corresponding privilege of presenting candidates 
for the later one. These duties, however, could not be effectively 
■discharged by a Board whose powers were limited to those func¬ 
tions only; and such a limitation would be unwise because certain 
to reproduce the administrative impasse which has arisen from the 
present division of responsibility between the University and the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

22. We are now in a position to discuss the composition of 
the Board to which we recommend that the duty of organising 
and developing secondary and intermediate education should be 
assigned. In the first, place, the University of Calcutta and the 
University of Dacca should each send representatives to the Board 
in numbers sufficient to secure an adequate expression of university 
experience and requirements. The universities have a valid claim 
to a share in the responsibility of influencing and guiding the in¬ 
stitutions which impart the education preparatory or ancillary to 
degree courses.' We think that the universities should severally 
select their own representatives to serve on the Board and that 
their nominations should be accepted by Government. Secondly, 
in order that its policy may be kept in harmony with -the require¬ 
ments of practical careers, the Board should include representatives 
of agriculture, industry and commerce. The special experience of 
these members, besides giving weight to the Board’s authority, 
would be available in the arrangement and supervision of the courses 
which will prepare students during their intermediate training for 
the practical and scientific needs of the farm, the workshop and 
the office. Thirdly, seeing that one of the most important duties 
of the Board will be to provide courses of training favourable to the 
physical development of the students and to secure a high standard 
of hygiene in the premises of the institutions under its care, its 
members should include a medical man with experience in the 
problems of public health. Fourthly, one or more persons experi- 
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enced in teaching and well acquainted with the present conditions 
of work in secondary schools and intermediate classes in Bengal 
should have a place on the Board, in order that the plans for new 
courses of study and for modifications in the examination require¬ 
ments may be framed with due regard to what is wise and practi¬ 
cable for boys and girls alike. This provision seems to us desirable 
•on account of the influence which regulations for examination exert 
upon methods of instruction. But, in addition to those elements 
which we have enumerated, there are three others which appear 
to us to be indispensable constituents of the Board. First, there 
should be a personal link between the Board and the non-official 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council. Secondly, the Director 
of Public Instruction should be ex-officio a member of the Board, 
because his experience will be of the highest value in its deliberations 
and because a close connexion will be maintained in this way between 
the Board and the Department of Public Instruction. Thirdly, 
there should be an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim 
opinion and interests. It is clear that the success of the Board’s 
work will depend upon its combining expert judgment with an 
intimate knowledge of the needs and sentiments of the community 
which it serves. 

23. It will doubtless be found possible to secure, at any rate 
in part, an effective representation of Hindu and Muslim opinion 
by means of the selection of some of the members who will be pri¬ 
marily chosen for their special experience in the callings mentioned 
in the last paragraph. But if this should fail to furnish the Board 
with a sufficient number of members able to speak with weight 
on behalf of the Hindu and Muslim communities, we regard it 
as of great importance that the deficiency should be supplied by 
special nominations. And in present circumstances this need is 
more likely to arise in the case of the Musalmans than of the 
Hindus. We are aware with what anxiety the leaders of the Muslim 
community have regarded, and still regard, proposals for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Board of Education. 1 Our own proposals differ widely 
from those to which the criticisms of the Muslim leaders were 
addressed. But in so far as the plan which we recommend would 


1 See memorandum of Nawab Syed Nawabaly' Chaudhury (Question 4) and speeches 
of Mr. Aminur Rahman, Maplvi A. K. Fazlul Huq and others in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, September 4th, 1917. 
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entrust to a composite body some powers and duties which are now 
exercised directly by the Government, we realise that it may be 
regarded with some of the misgivings which were entertained by 
the representatives of Muslim opinion with respect toother proposals. 
We would emphasise therefore the importance of securing for the 
Musalmans, who form so important a part of the population of 
Bengal, effective representation upon the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education. Their educational traditions retpiire 
special attention. Their difficulties (arising mainly from an edu¬ 
cational backwardness from which they are making great efforts 
to emerge) give them at this time a claim to exceptional encourage¬ 
ment. 1 And, if the membership of competent Musalmans is secured 
upon the Board and if in the allocation of funds and in the defini¬ 
tion of the duties and powers of-the Board the Government assure 
due regard being given to Muslim requirements, we entertain the 
hope that the anxiety felt by the Muslim leaders as to the possible 
effects of the action of such a composite authority upon the educa¬ 
tional interests of the Musalmans may abate and give place to 
a feeling favourable to a plan which in our judgment will promote 
Muslim culture and conduce to increased vigour and unity in the- 
education of Bengal. We share their wish to encourage the new 
educational hopes and ambitions of Muslim students in Eastern 
Bengal and elsewhere, but are convinced that the realisation of 
those hopes can be compassed only by improvements in schools and 
colleges which a well-organised central authority, so constituted as; 
to pay regard to communal needs, will alone have the power and 
funds to secure. 

24. It is not easy to combine the variety of elements which, 
for the reasons stated in the preceding paragraphs, must find a 
place in a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education for 
Bengal with the strict limitation of numbers which is desirable on 
grounds of economy and of administrative convenience. Were the 
latter the conditions with which alone it was necessary to comply, 
we should have proposed a Board of from five to seven members. 
But the special circumstances of the problem which presents itself 
for solution in Bengal make the representation of many interests 
and kinds of experience indispensable. And in the first years of 
the Board’s work this combination of varied elements will have the 


1 Chapter VI. 
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positive advantage of securing due regard to diverse interests and 
educational needs, and of thus establishing from the beginning of 
the new system a broad tradition in the administration of secondary 
and intermediate education. 

25. In a Board of from fifteen to eighteen members it will be 
possible to provide for the representation of the necessary kinds 
of experience and of the interests involved. We do not regard 
this number, which in the special circumstances of the case cannot 
be reduced, as being unduly large or as incompatible, under the 
conditions which we shall propose, with the effective discharge 
of the duties for which the members will be responsible. Two 
conditions should be complied with in the constitution of the Board. 
Its members should be so chosen as to secure the presence of not 
less than three members both of the Hindu and of the Muslim 
communities, in order that Hindu and Muslim opinions and interests 
may be represented in its deliberations. And a majority of the 
Board should be non-officials, i.e., not in receipt of a salary 
directly paid by Government. 

Subject to these conditions the Board should consist of the 
following members :— 

A President, who should bo a salaried and whole-time officer appointed by 
Government for a period of years to be defined. 

The Director of Public Instruction, ex-officio. 

One member elected by the non-official members of the Legislative Council 
of Bengal. 

Seven University representatives, five being appointed by the University 
of Calcutta (one of these having special knowledge of mufassal conditions) and 
two by the University of Dacca. .Tne appointments should be made in each 
case by the University Court, but it should be the duty of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil of the University to suggest names for the consideration of the Court. 
Some of these appointments might be so made as to include representatives 
of tlrn kinds of experience mentioned below. Casual vacancies should be 
filled by the Executive Council. 

Eive to eight members (as might be found desirable or necessary) appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of Bengal and chosen on the ground of their special' 
knowledge of education and with a view to the representation of the follow¬ 
ing categories of experience, if not otherwise provided for:— 

Agriculture : 

Industry and Commerce : 

Medicine and Public Health : 

' Teaching in intermediate colleges and in secondary schools : 

The education of girls : 

The educational interests of the domiciled community. 
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Ordinary members should hold office for a term of three years and be 
re-eligible. 

26. A Board thus constituted would be able to meet at sufficiently 
frequent intervals and to pursue a continuous and consistent policy. 
Important executive responsibilities would necessarily devolve 
upon the President to whom, with the help of the Secretary and his 
staff, would fall the duty of arranging the business in a form which 
would enable the Board to make a rapid decision upon adminis¬ 
trative questions submitted to it. The office of the Board should, 
if possible, be in the same building as that of the Department of 
Public Instruction. This arrangement would be administratively 
convenient and would allow the most economical use to be made 
of the clerical staff. 

27. The Board would find it necessary to appoint expert standing 
committees to deal with special branches of its work in connexion 
with the various examinations and courses of study. It should 
appoint a special Advisory Committee, including representatives 
of the University Board of Women’s Education, 1 to consider and 
report to it on the needs and curricula of schools and intermediate 
colleges for girls. The Board should also form a special com¬ 
mittee, upon which the Islamic Department of Dacca University 
should be strongly represented, to conduct the examination held 
at the end of the reformed madrassah course and corresponding 
to the present matriculation, and also the examination held two 
years later and corresponding to the intermediate examination in 
Islamic studies. 2 The work of this special committee should, as 
far as possible, be done at Dacca. The Board would also find it 
convenient to appoint an advisory committee which it could consult 
on questions affecting the educational welfare of the now backward 
classes. 3 Furthermore, if the members of the Board should think 
it desirable to have regular opportunities of discussing questions 
of importance with those engaged in educational work in the 
various districts of Bengal, it should be within their power to 
constitute, in consultation with the Government, either Divisional 
Advisory Committees or a general Advisory Council widely 
representative of experience in secondary and intermediate 


1 Chapter XXXVII, paras. 83-86. 

3 Chapter XVI and ChapteXIII, para. 108. 

3 Chapter VII. 
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education in the Presidency. If such an Advisory Council were 
formed, occasional meetings would suffice for its deliberations. 

28. A necessary part of the new arrangements which we pro¬ 
pose is that the University of Calcutta should receive from the 
Government an annual grant to compensate it in full for the loss 
of the income which it now derives from fees paid to it by candidates 
for the matriculation and intermediate examinations. This grant 
should be permanent and be additional to the present and any 
future subsidy required for the new developments of the Teaching 
University in Calcutta and for the improvement of the colleges in 
the mufassal. It should be based upon a careful estimate of the 
net income which the University of Calcutta enjoyed for general 
university purposes from the conduct of the above-mentioned 
examinations in the academic year or years immediately preceding 
the establishment of the Board. 

29. Before proceeding to discuss the duties and powers of the 
Board of Secondar)' and Intermediate Education, we must consider 
the situation which may arise in the first stage of the transition from 
the present arrangements. Any one of three contingencies may 
arise. First, the establishment of the Board may be undertaken 
concurrently with the reconstruction of the University of Calcutta 
and with the establishment of the University of Dacca. Secondly, 
the Board may be established before steps are taken to reconstruct 
the University of Calcutta. Thirdly, the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta and the foundation of the University of 
Dacca may precede the establishment of the Board. The 
first of these three cases calls for no further consideration at 
this point in our report. 1 With respect to the second case, it will 
be borne in mind that the remodelling of the intermediate courses, 
the provision of new intermediate colleges throughout Bengal and 
the relief of the University and its affiliated colleges from the duty 
of giving instruction to students in the ^intermediate grade are 
fundamental conditions of university reorganisation and reform. 
We regard it as essential that in Bengal the duties of conducting 
the high school and intermediate examinations and of recognising 
high English schools should be entrusted to a representative Board, 
and we are not prepared to recommend that, pending the establish¬ 
ment of such a Board, they should be assigned to the Department 
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of Public Instruction. But there would be no objection to the 
establishment of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion as soon as the University, of Dacca is founded but before the 
reconstruction of the University of Calcutta is taken in hand. 
Indeed, so far as Calcutta is concerned, there would be many advant¬ 
ages in thus approaching the problem. 

30. If however, as in the third case contemplated above, it 
were decided that the reconstruction of the University of Calcutta 
should be undertaken before the establishment of the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, the Act reconstituting 
the University of Calcutta should retain in the hands of the 
University, as regards the whole area within its jurisdiction, 
the responsibility of conducting the above-mentioned examinations 
and of granting recognition to high English schools until such time 
as in Bengal a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
shall have been established with a view to taking over these 
functions and until in Assam and Burma such arrangements have 
been made for this purpose as may seem expedient to the 
Governments of those provinces. The Executive Commission of 
the University 1 should be directed by the Act to entrust 
these duties to a special committee, upon which the Univer¬ 
sity of Dacca should have two representatives, and to delegate 
to this committee full powers in regard to the two examinations and 
to the recognition of schools. So far as Bengal is concerned, we 
suggest that, pending the establishment of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, the Government should appoint an 
advisory committee on this branch of education and should include 
in its membership representatives of non-academic experience. 
This advisory committee and the committee appointed by the Uni¬ 
versity should be instructed by the authorities respectively ap¬ 
pointing them to work inclose association ; and with this end in view 
it is desirable that the committees should have some members in 
common. The case of Assam presents its own difficulties for 
which we think that the local administration would readily find 
a solution, but the change in the administration of the matricula¬ 
tion and intermediate examinations should take place in that pro¬ 
vince simultaneously with the change in Bengal. In Burma the 
whole position will be transformed by the establishment of the new 


1 Chapter XXXIV. 
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University in that province, and we hope that this may be found 
possible at an early date. 

III.—Proposed duties and powers of the new authority. 

31. We shall now consider the duties which will devolve upon 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education for Bengal 
and the range of executive responsibility which it would be neces¬ 
sary to assign to it. ft has been shown above that the Board must 
determine the courses of study in the institutions which will give 
intermediate training and must conduct the examination which 
will come at the end of the intermediate course. It must also 
conduct the examination which will be taken by candidates in the 
highest class of the high English schools and will admit those who 
are successful in passing it to the courses of intermediate training. 
Furthermore it is necessary that the Board should exercise 
another function, namely, that of determining which of the 
high English schools should have the privilege of presenting 
candidates for the examination corresponding to what is now 
called the matriculation. But these duties cannot be divorced 
from other and wider responsibilities without setting up a 
complicated system of divided control which, besides being 
unnecessarily expensive, would be harassing to the schools and 
colleges and certain to lead to delays and friction in administration. 
This is clearly shown by a closer consideration of the nature of 
the work which the Board would have to undertake. 

32. Its work will fall into two main divisions, inseparable from 
one another but nevertheless so distinct as to admit of separate 
description, viz., that concerned with the intermediate courses and 
examinations and that concerned with the high English schools. 
As regards the first, the conduct of the new intermediate examina¬ 
tion will present considerable difficulties. In .point of the number 
of candidates it will be upon a smaller scale than the matriculation, 
but it should be brought into a much closer relation to the teaching 
than is the case with the intermediate examination which it will 
replace. This improved method of examination, which we shall 
describe in later paragraphs of this chapter, will entail the employ¬ 
ment of a large staff of visiting examiners who should be in the 
service of the Board and be wholly at its disposal, at any rate during 
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the part of the year in which the examination will be in progress. 
These visiting examiners would among them go for two or three 
days in every year to each of the institutions giving intermediate 
training. They would inspect the teaching in the different branches 
of instruction, each visiting examiner taking the subject or subjects 
of which he has made a special study. They would report to the 
Board upon the efficiency of the instruction as well as upon the 
attainments of individual candidates. The Board would thus be 
informed of the qualifications and competence of the teachers and 
of the influence of its regulations upon the standard of the work 
done in the institutions concerned. 

33. Now it is obvious that the authority which thus conducts 
the intermediate examination will be in the best possible position 
to decide which of the institutions giving intermediate training are 
doing their work efficiently and should continue to enjoy recogni¬ 
tion. To hand over to a second authority the duty of reporting 
on the efficiency of the intermediate institutions would be wasteful 
and would lead to unnecessary duplication of inspection as, by 
care in the selection of the visiting examiners and in framing the 
instructions given to them, it would be possible to secure from them 
general reports bearing upon the administrative as well as the 
educational efficiency of the institutions concerned. Clearly the 
best arrangement would be to put into the hands of one and the 
same authority the duty of conducting the examinations, of report¬ 
ing upon the general efficiency of the institutions, and of deciding 
whether recognition should be given to a proposed new institu¬ 
tion for intermediate training. A division of these duties between 
two authorities would inevitably produce conflict of jurisdiction 
and waste of public money. The Board of Secondary and Interme¬ 
diate Education, which must conduct the examinations in situ, 
should therefore be entrusted with the other duties also. 

34. By reason of its intimate knowledge of the work of the inter¬ 
mediate institutions, the Board wull be the authority best qualified 
to determine what grants should be given, out "of public funds 
voted for the purpose, to recognised intermediate institutions under 
non-Governmental management. And, as the body most familiar 
with what is required in intermediate education in order to meet 
the needs of students in Bengal, the Board will also be better fitted 
than any other authority to undertake the responsibility for staffing 
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and. maintaining those of the intermediate institutions which will be 
the property of Government. The duties of recognising intermediate 
institutions as efficient, of planning their courses of instruction, of 
conducting their examinations, of inspecting and guiding their 
work, and of assigning to them the grants from public funds which 
may be needed to secure their adequate staffing and equipment 
are so intermixed and dependent upon one another that it would 
be wise to entrust them all to one body. A partition of these 
duties between two co-ordinate authorities would be artificial and 
embarrassing. In practice, before deciding what courses of study 
it would be possible to prescribe with any assurance of educa¬ 
tional success, the Board would need to know whether the insti¬ 
tutions concerned would receive from public funds the assistance 
necessary to enable them to provide the proper staff and equip¬ 
ment. It would be well therefore that the same authority should 
have in its hands the duty of fixing the courses and of apportioning 
(within limits determined by Government) the grants upon which 
the effective organisation of those courses would depend. Again, 
it would be desirable that each intermediate institution should 
look for recognition and aid to the authority which framed its 
courses and conducted its examinations. Otherwise it would be 
harassed by communications and orders from two departments 
which might not be in full agreement upon educational aims. Even 
if the two authorities acted in unbroken harmony, there would 
be unnecessary trouble and expense. If, on the other hand, there 
were disagreement or friction between them, the welfare and pro¬ 
gress of a vitally important part of public education would be 
retarded. We have considered the arguments which may be urged 
in favour of dividing the responsibility between two authorities 
and consider that they have little weight as compared with those 
in favour of unified administration. The Board will be as well 
fitted as any department to manage the Government institu¬ 
tions for intermediate training. The members of the Government 
educational services who serve on the staffs of those institutions 
would be lent to the Board and their position under it would be as 
secure as under the Department of Public Instruction. The arrange¬ 
ments which we shall propose in a later section of this chapter for 
the better staffing of the intermediate colleges would be as conveni¬ 
ently entrusted to the Board as to any other authority. And, so 
far from being relieved from difficulties by having to divfde its 
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responsibilities for intermediate education with another authority, 
the Board would be embarrassed at every stage of its work by the 
resulting conflict of jurisdictions. We recommend therefore that in 
the sphere of intermediate education the Board should have full 
responsibility for superintending all the work of all the institutions 
of this grade. 

35. But the administrative problem with which we are here 
concerned is not limited to the sphere of intermediate education. 
The duty of granting recognition to high English schools and of 
conducting the examination (corresponding to the present matri¬ 
culation) which will come at the end of their course must appertain 
to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education because the 
Board will inherit those duties from the University. The ques¬ 
tion arises therefore whether the Board should also be charged with 
the duty of laying down regulations for the high English schools, 
of managing those which are the property of Government, of appor¬ 
tioning among the aided schools the public funds available for the 
assistance of their work, and of giving guidance to them by a system 
of inspection. The alternative would be to retain these duties in 
the hands of the Department of Public Instruction. Here again 
there are decisive reasons in favour of avoiding any division of re¬ 
sponsibility between two central authorities, each exercising admin¬ 
istrative functions in the same grade of public education. The 
Board which would have the duty of recognising new high English 
schools and of withdrawing recognition from those which show 
themselves unworthy of continuing to enjoy that privilege must, if its 
work is to be well done, keep itself intimately acquainted with 
the state of those schools in general and with the standard which 
it is practicable to enforce in regard to their teaching and equip¬ 
ment. Its responsibility would be unreal if, in order to arrive 
at a decision whether it should grant recognition or withhold it to 
a school, it had to rely wholly upon the reports made by another 
authority. Further, before deciding what changes it would be 
expedient to make in the examination corresponding to the present 
matriculation, the Board would require to have full knowledge of 
the teaching power of the staffs of the schools and of the equipment 
possessed by the latter, in order that it might judge what changes 
in the rules of the examination would be salutary and efficacious. 
Yet again, the Board would find that the advisability of insisting 
upon new requirements in the examination (as for example in science) 
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depended upon the capacity of the schools to improve their staffs 
if teachers and to provide laboratory accommodation for practical 
work. But, if all responsibility for the allocation of aid from public 
funds lay with another authority, the Board would not be in a 
position to guarantee to the schools the increased assistance which 
would be necessary to enable them to comply with new examina¬ 
tion requirements. This would deprive it of a power necessary 
to full efficiency in its work and might lead either to the postpone¬ 
ment of important reforms in the examination or to the imposition 
of new requirements upon schools financially unprepared to meet 
the expenditure entailed by them. We think therefore that 
the wiser course would be to entrust to the Board full respon¬ 
sibility for the administration of all Government high English 
schools and for determining the conditions upon which grants- 
in-aid should be given to high schools under non-Governmental 
management. Under any other arrangement there would be 
waste of public money through divided jurisdiction and dupli¬ 
cated inspection, as well as delay in administration through dual 
control. 

36. We recommend therefore that it should be the duty of the 
Board to submit annually to the Government of Bengal a budget 
estimate of the sums required during the ensuing financial year 
for secondary and intermediate education in the Presidency, and 
in particular the heads of additional expenditure required. The 
Government would then decide how much could be afforded from 
public revenues for these purposes. The detailed expenditure of the 
various sums assigned each year by the Government for high English 
schools, for intermediate institutions and for other purposes should 
be left to the discretion of the Board, subject to such conditions as 
the Government might think well to attach to it, as for example 
a requirement that not less than a certain proportion of a specific 
assignment should be devoted to a specific purpose such as the 
improvement of educational facilities for Musalmans. The Board 
would be responsible for the upkeep and staffing of such intermediate 
institutions as were the property of Government and also of the 
Government high English schools. It would make grants-in-aid 
to those intermediate institutions and high English schools which 
were under non-Governmental management. The public would feel 
that secondary and intermediate education was in the care of an 
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authority intimately acquainted with the needs of Bengal and 
determined to improve and enlarge its educational opportunities. 
The Government would be able to rely upon the knowledge and 
experience of the Board. And the Member or Minister in charge 
of education would have its assistance in dealing with one of the 
most difficult and important parts of the problem of national educa¬ 
tion. The Board, as we propose it, would be one section of a re¬ 
organised education department—a department very unlike the 
present department in its constitution and powers but much better 
adapted to the work of enlisting public opinion in the cause of educa¬ 
tional progress. The Director of Public.Instruction would ex officio- 
be a member of the Board ; but we think that, if the proposals made 
in paragraph 16 above are accepted, he should not be its chair¬ 
man. It is desirable that he should be relieved so far as possible 
from detailed administrative work in order that he may act as 
chief of the general staff to the Member or Minister in charge of 
education. So far from weakening the authority of the Director 
of Public Instruction, the plan which we propose would give 
him increased opportunities of influence and would go a long way 
towards identifying the educational reorganisation of the State 
with the best and most responsible elements in public opinion. 

37. It is for these reasons that in view of the special needs of 
Bengal we do not hesitate to recommend the adoption of the plan 
of a Board in preference to that form of organisation which has 
been adopted in the English Board of Education. The latter 
is in practice a body of permanent officials graded in a hierarchy 
of ranks and acting under the orders of a minister who is a member of 
a Government which is responsible to Parliament. In England 
however the most influential of the secondary schools are wealthy 
foundations which, though they do not any longer stand outside 
the system of public education, are virtually independent and 
could resist successfully any action of the Board of Education 
which threatened their freedom of initiative. In Bengal there are 
no Indian educational institutions which correspond to those great 
endowed schools and could maintain their independence against 
mistaken interference on the part of a body of officials. The safe¬ 
guard of public opinion therefore, which in English administra¬ 
tion is in part secured by the virtual autonomy of the great second¬ 
ary schools, must be provided for in some other way in the adminis- 
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tration of secondary education in Bengal. It will be secured by 
entrusting the supervision of secondary education to a representa¬ 
tive Board which will have the advantage of being in close rela¬ 
tion to the Government and of commanding the services of a body 
of trained permanent officials. Another circumstance makes- 
the problem,, of educational administration in Bengal very unlike 
that which presents itself in England. In Bengal the local educa¬ 
tional authorities are weak and have little influence in higher second¬ 
ary education. In England they are very strong and neutralise 
any tendency towards excessive centralisation of educational 
control. There should therefore be in the educational adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal some influence which will serve as a makeweight 
against the otherwise preponderating influence of a central body 
of officials. We believe that such a makeweight will be found in 
the authority of the representative Board of Secondary and Inter¬ 
mediate Education set in the framework of the central adminis¬ 
tration. 

38. We have accordingly now to consider the constitutional 
relation in which the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Edu¬ 
cation would stand to the Government of Bengal. The Board 
which we think it necessary to propose would be of a composite and 
representative character. It would be a powerful agency of public 
opinion. Some of its members would be appointed by the univer¬ 
sities without interference from Government. A majority of the 
Board would be non-officials, and therefore in no way under direct 
Governmental control. A Board of this character seems to us 
indispensable in the conditions which prevail in Bengal, and to be 
the only kind of new central authority for intermediate and second¬ 
ary education to which the important powers now exercised by 
the University in regard to intermediate training and the recogni¬ 
tion of schools can be transferred without arousing serious con - 
troversy and opposition. But we are aware that we are proposing a 
form of central authority which has at present no exact counter 
part either in India or in the West. We are bound therefore to 
explore its relations to Government in order that precautions may be 
taken against any risk of deadlock in the practical execution of our 
plan. 

39. Though it is desirable that the Board should enjoy freedom 
to act upon its own responsibility in framing and enforcing the 
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regulations which it may find necessary for the welfare of secondary 
.and intermediate education, it must be ultimately responsible to 
the Government of the country ; and, in the event of a' final disagree¬ 
ment between it and the Government, the will of the latter must 
prevail. Our plan reduces to a minimum the likelihood of such 
disagreement. Each year the Board would submit its financial 
estimates to Government, and the latter would have the oppor¬ 
tunity of withholding its assent from any proposals which did not 
meet with its approval. The regulations of the Board would be 
published and would therefore come within the cognisance of the 
Government and of the Legislative Council and be open to criti¬ 
cism from either body. Such criticism would naturally carry 
great weight with the Board. Therefore, though the latter would 
rightly exercise its own judgment in deciding the difficult educa¬ 
tional problems which would fall within its scope, the likelihood of 
its coming into conflict with Government upon grave questions 
of public importance is remote. But if such a contingency should 
ever arise, the Government should have power of overruling the 
Board. Such action however should follow a procedure which 
would mark the gravity of the situation and bring the question at 
issue before the public and its representatives. We recommend 
therefore that the Government should have the power after due 
inquiry to require as an extreme measure the resignation of the 
Board; but that, if this step is ever taken, it should be necessary 
for the Government immediately to lay before the Legislative 
Council for its consideration and discussion the papers showing 
fully the matters in which the Government and the Board were in 
disagreement and the reasons which had led the Government to 
require the Board’s resignation. 

IV.—The conduct of the intermediate college examination. 

40. We shall now describe the method which we recommend 
for adoption by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion in conducting the examination at the end of the intermediate 
course. 1 It is desirable that each candidate should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his knowledge and ability not only in a written 
test but also under oral examination. We suggest that visiting 


1 The courses which would be given to the Intermediate Colleges are described in 
Chapter XXXII. 
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examiners, chosen in view of the different subjects of the curri¬ 
culum taken in the institution concerned, should be sent annually 
to each intermediate college in one or more groups at con¬ 
venient, times during the closing months of the academic 
year. The examination of the candidates should consist of two' 
parts, the one oral, the other written. To each part, in those 
subjects in which both oral and written examination are 
required, a due proportion of marks should be assigned. In order 
to pass the examination in any such subject a candidate should 
be required to reach a certain level of excellence in each part. 
The note-books of the students should be preserved for inspection 
and should be open to examination by the visiting examiners at the 
time of their visit. In English an oral as well as a written examina¬ 
tion should be required in the case of every candidate. In each 
branch of physical science, there should be for every candidate not 
only a written examination but also a practical and oral examination- 
in the laboratory. Similarly in subjects introductory to medicine, 
engineering and agriculture there should be a practical examina¬ 
tion conducted in situ by a visiting examiner of the Board as well 
as a written examination. Each candidate taking teaching as one of 
his subjects should, besides submitting to written examination, take 
a class in the presence of the visiting examiner. The written part 
of the examination in all subjects should be conducted by means of 
papers, prepared by a Board of Examiners acting under the authority 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, the papers 
in each subject being normally the same for all the intermediate 
colleges. 1 

41. Such a method of examination would encourage greater 
proficiency in the speaking of English ; would attest the quality of 
the work done by students throughout their course; and, in some 
subjects at any rate, would tend to relieve the pressure of the 
written test. 

42. The examination would be taken by each candidate 
in one of a number of groups, the latter being preparatory to a 
variety of callings. If passed upon conditions approved by 
the university, it would entitle the successful candidate to admission 
to a course of study for a degree. It would give admission to 

1 The written examination should be held as nearly as possible at the end of the college 
year, the oral examination as a rule preceding the written. 
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professional schools in engineering and agriculture, and would 
qualify for entrance to competitive examination for certain 
grades of Government service. A public authority enjoying the 
highest prestige, aided by the best expert knowledge in the 
country, intimately associated with Government and able to speak 
with the support of the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
would alone be competent to conduct an examination of such 
crucial importance alike to the individual candidates and to the 
public interests of Bengal. Moreover the mode in which such an 
■examination should be conducted would entail expense beyond 
the resources even of the two universities acting together and still 
more beyond those of any other institution in the country. 

43. We estimate that, in order to meet the needs of the whole 
Presidency, courses of intermediate training would have to be 
provided in, say, from thirty to forty intermediate colleges con¬ 
veniently distributed throughout Bengal, including Calcutta. 1 Some 
of these colleges Would be self-contained; others, developments of 
existing high schools. There is good precedent for giving the title 
of college to institutions engaged in the work of higher secondary 
education. In the West some of the most famous schools which 
train boys up to this stage are called colleges; for example, 
Winchester and Eton among the ancient foundations; Marlborough, 
Haileybury and Clifton, among the new. In order to conduct the 
examinations required at the close of the courses given in these 
colleges, the services of a considerable number of visiting ex¬ 
aminers will be required. We doubt indeed whether, in view of 
the number of candidates and the variety of the courses which 
the colleges will offer, it would be possible to conduct the exami¬ 
nation properly during the short period of time available for the 
purpose with a total staff of less than from thirty to forty visiting 
examiners. 

44. We have considered the question of the name which should 
be given to this examination and suggest that it should be called 
the Intermediate College Examination. This title would best 
signify its place in the educational system and would preserve some 
continuity with the name of the present intermediate examina¬ 
tion which it will replace. 


1 Chapter XXXII. 
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45. It will be seen that the general character of the Intermediate 
College Examination which we propose would be in accord with 
that approved by the Government of India as most advantageous¬ 
ly combining the advantages of oral and written examination. 1 
The introduction of this method of examination will, we believe, 
have a healthy influence upon higher secondary education in 
Bengal and conduce to greater variety and interest in the methods 
of teaching. It is a more costly form of examination than that 
which consists in written papers Alone. It calls for great skill 
and tact on the part of the visiting examiners who will conduct 
the oral examinations. But the concentration of intermediate 
training in a comparatively small number of institutions will 
make possible the adoption of this improved plan of examination 
with every hope of success. 

V.—The conduct of the high school examination. 

46. The other examination for the conduct of which the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education will be responsible is 
that which will be taken by candidates at the end of the course in 
the high English schools and will therefore correspond to the present 
matriculation. It can no longer be called by that name as it wilT 
not admit successful candidates to the University. We propose 
that under the new conditions it should be called the High School 
Examination. This name will clearly mark its place in the edu¬ 
cational system of Bengal. 

47. A few high schools (and we hope that their number will 
increase) may ask that in their case the examination should be 
conducted upon a plan similar to that recommended for adoption 
in the case of the intermediate college examination. Such a 
request would be not unlikely to come from a high school to 
which an intermediate college was attached. We are of opinion 
that the Board should grant this privilege to a limited 
number of schools in recognition of their special excellence as , 
places of education. Under such an arrangement, the examination 
would be partly oral, partly written. The school would be 
visited, at some time during the three months preceding the 
examination, by a group of visiting examiners, sufficiently large to 
conduct with expert knowledge an oral examination of the candi- 


1 Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913. See Chapter IV, para. 33 of this report. 
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dates in each group of studies—languages, mathematics, history, 
geography and science. The visiting examiners would examine 
the note-books and exercises written by the pupils during the 
preceding school year or two school years; they would review 
the methods followed by the teachers in the general course of 
Production to science; they would conduct in the laboratories a 
practical test of candidates offering specific subjects in science 1 ’; 
they would examine the work done in the manual-training course ; 
they would report generally upon the organisation of the school 
and upon its methods of teaching ; and they might also (if such an 
arrangement were thought advisable by the Board or by the 
school itself) take into account the reports made by the teachers 
upon the work of individual candidates. In addition to this, 
the candidates would be required at the time of the general written 
examination to take in all compulsory subjects the same papers as 
those set to the other schools ; but we think that in non-compulsory 
subjects a written examination, taken at the time of the visit of the 
visiting examiners and combined with an oral test, should relieve 
the candidates from that part of the later examination. There 
should also be an oral test in spoken English, success in it 
being recorded separately from the results of the compulsory written 
examination in English. Candidates who had thus undergone 
an oral examination by visiting examiners should, if successful in 
the high school examination as a whole, receive a distinctive 
certificate, upon which should be recorded the subjects in which 
they had submitted to an oral as well as to a written test, and the 
fact that they had taken the examination from a privileged school. 

48. It will be observed that the conditions under which such an 
examination would be held must in some respects be more strin¬ 
gent than those of the ordinary form of high school examination. 
On the other hand, the candidates would have the advantage 
of taking their non-compulsory subjects slightly in advance of 
the ordinary examination. But, in spite of this advantage, the 
examination taken under such conditions would be more exacting 
than the ordinary examination. Success in it would therefore 
deserve a distinctive certificate which would also signify that the 
candidate had been taught in a school commended for the special 
excellence of its work and organisation. We believe that the intro - 


1 Para. 70 (4) (/) below. 
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duction of this alternative method of conducting the high school 
examination would be a valuable corrective to the tendency of 
all very large systems of written examination to become mechani¬ 
cal in their methods and to repress individuality in methods of 
teaching. The bestowal of the privilege of this distinctive form of 
examination would be a suitable acknowledgment of the special 
excellence of a school. The hope of obtaining the privilege would 
be an incentive to many others. The withdrawal of it should be 
the penalty attached to a decline from the high standard of excel¬ 
lence previously reached. 

49. So great would be the advantage of thus conducting the 
high school examination that it might be expected that we 
should propose its general introduction in the case of all high 
English schools. Our reasons for not doing so are that (1) the 
majority of schools are not prepared for a test so exacting; (2) 
the methods of conducting an oral examination by visiting exam¬ 
iners need to be matured gradually by experience and will more 
advantageously be applied by slow degrees ; and (3) administrative 
difficulties make its immediate adoption impossible on a large scale. 
Some of these difficulties are especially serious in Bengal. To 
these administrative difficulties further reference is required. 

50. There are more than 700 high schools now recognised in 
Bengal. In order to conduct an examination, partly oral, partly 
written, upon the plan which we have suggested for adoption in all 
intermediate colleges and in a very limited number of high English 
schools, it would be necessary for the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education to send to each of these 700 schools a 
group of not less than three visiting examiners for a period of 
at least two days, and (where the number of candidates was 
large) for three days. In the great majority of schools it would 
not be possible to throw upon the present stall of teachers the 
responsibility of conducting the examination under the supervision 
of one visiting examiner. The work must be done by persons 
holding an independent positiou. And it would bo impracticable 
to propose that in each school one visiting examiner should conduct 
oral and written examinations in all the subjects prescribed, 
because his special studies^and experience would not qualify him 
for work so extensive in range and requiring so many branches 
of special knowledge for its proper and discriminating completion. 

vol. rv 
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Moreover, one of the advantages of the plan lies in the advice 
and help which an experienced teacher, acting as visiting examin¬ 
er, would be able to give in the schools thus visited to the 
teachers of the subjects of which he had special knowledge. It 
would not be possible for one man to give this practical help and 
guidance in a range of subjects so various as languages, mathe¬ 
matics, science, history and geography. Another condition of the 
problem is that, if a system of a combined oral and written 
examination were at once universally applied, these groups of 
visiting examiners would have to visit all the 700 schools every 
year (because there would every year be a new crop of candidates, 
each requiring individual examination) within the three months 
preceding the date of the general written examination common to 
all the candidates. A school would be put at a serious disadvan¬ 
tage if its pupils had to take the oral (and part of the written) 
examination some months before the date at which the same test 
would be applied to other schools. Hence it would be necessary 
for the central authority to send out, during a period not exceeding 
three months or at most 78 working days, visiting examiners 
(generally in groups of not less than three) to conduct examina¬ 
tions at more than 700 schools, each school requiring on an average 
a visit extending over at least two days. The wide distances which 
separate the schools and the slowness of communication throughout 
the greater part of Bengal would double the time needed for many 
of these visitations. Careful calculation shows that more than 100 
visiting examiners would be required for the work. As the conduct 
of oral examinations, combined with investigation of pupils 5 note¬ 
books and the giving of advice to teachers in methods of teaching, 
is a work requiring special experience and other qualifications, and 
has not hitherto been practised in Bengal, we are persuaded that 
it would not be possible to command in the first instance the 
services of so large a body of visiting examiners for these duties. 
Apart from the expense which an undertaking on so large a scale 
would involve, the need for accumulating experience by slow degrees 
for the development of this new method of examination points in 
our judgment to the advisability of a more gradual transition 
from the present methods of conducting this examination. 

51. For all high English schools, therefore, except for a limited 
number distinguished by special excellence, we propose that the 
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plan of holding a general written examination as the sole test should 
be continued. Possibly it might be found convenient to divide 
the Presidency for the purposes of this examination into a few 
large areas. 1 The examiners resident in each area might find it 
more practicable to meet at some centre in the area than to travel 
to Calcutta. But under such an arrangement it would be necessary 
to have a revising and moderating committee of examiners at head¬ 
quarters. For the conduct of the examination under the new 
conditions which we propose, the Board would doubtless wish to 
avail itself of the services of university teachers, from whose ranks 
the examiners have been drawn in the past. The experience of 
head masters of secondary schools, and members of their staff 
would also be of value to the Board in marking the papers, 
arrangements being made for their not seeing beforehand the papers 
of questions set in the examination. 

VI.—The requirements of the high school examination. 

52. We now turn to the consideration of the changes which it 
is desirable to make in the requirements of this examination, which 
will replace the present matriculation and will qualify successful 
candidates for admission not to the University but to courses of 
intermediate training. The statistics justify the assumption that a 
little over three-quarters of those who may pass the high school 
examination will proceed to intermediate courses. The average 
age at which candidates now pass the matriculation is about 1 Si- 
years. With improved teaching in the high English schools this 
average will be considerably reduced. Ultimately the great majority 
of the candidates should be ready to pass the examination between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and the most promising should 
pass in their sixteenth year. 

53. Our witnesses are almost unanimous in urging that tjje 
course leading up to what is now called the matriculation 
examination should comprise a wider range of compulsory subjects. 
Their view is that it should not allow any candidate to ignore 
history or geography ; that its regulations should provide for all 
the pupils having received some introduction to natural science ; 
and that it should not, as ax. present, be so specialised as to 
divert the attention of school authorities and of teachers from 


1 Chapter XL, paras. 47-49. 
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nany aspects of that liberal training which should be given to 
ill pupils in secondary schools up to 15| or 16 years of age. 1 

54. What those who advocate a widening of the scope of the 
iresent matriculation really desire is a broader outlook affecting 
;he whole course of school-work, a more generous conception of 
vhat secondary education should offer, and an awakening of the 
mpils’ minds in directions which the schools under existing condi¬ 
tions generally neglect. But it is clear that these improvements 
vould not necessarily (or, in present circumstances, probably) 
be secured by the simple expedient of making a few additions to 
the list of obligatory subjects in the examination and certainly not 
by prescribing two or three more examination papers for which 
the memorising of a text-book might be sufficient preparation. 
Evidently it is not merely an extension of the compulsory subjects 
in the examination but a change in the outlook and methods of 
the school that is needed if the intelligence of the pupils is to be 
more skilfully developed, if their powers of observation are to be 
quickened and trained and if they are to receive a wise introduc-. 
tion to natural science. What is involved in the demand for a 
wider range of knowledge at the age of sixteen is nothing less than 
a substantial improvement in the staffing and equipment of the 
secondary schools. 

55. A large number of our witnesses think that the age at which 
a candidate is allowed to enter for what is now called the matricu¬ 
lation examination should be less rigidly fixed than is the case under 
the present rules. 2 It is urged that a test such as this should have 
regard to the stage of mental development reached by an intending 
candidate, not merely to his age as measured by the calendar. When, 
in the judgment of those who have taught them, candidates are 
ripe for the examination and when by promotion from class to class 
they have reached that point in the school from which the examina¬ 
tion is appropriately taken, admission to the test should, (it is urged) 
not be refused to them. The evidence shows that, even under pre¬ 
sent conditions, when the average age of passing the examination is 
nearly eighteen years and a half, the age limit of sixteen is in 
many cases a serious obstacle to a pupil’s progress. A considerable 
number of promising boys are kept back and waste many valuable 

1 Chapter IX, paras. 37-41 ; Chapter X, paras. 24-26. 

* Chapter IX, paras. 88-99, 
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months in going over for a second or even for a third time work 
which they have already done. The new regulations which we 
shall propose for the examination are designed to provide a test of 
the individual capacity and attainments of pupils who have 
completed the course at a high English school. There is every^ 
reason to hope that, when the teaching in those schools has been 
improved, an average pupil will be able to finish the course at about 
sixteen and a half or seventeen years of ftge. Some pupils of 
exceptional promise will be ready for the examination by fifteen 
and a half. We recommend that, with the approval of the head 
master of the school, a candidate whose age is not less than 
fifteen on the first day of the month in which the examination is 
held should be allowed to present himself for it. 

There are grounds for fearing that, if under present conditions 
the age limit were wholly abrogated, some teachers would be ex¬ 
posed to pressure from parents wishing their boys to be crammed 
up in examination subjects to the prejudice of their general edu¬ 
cation. We rely upon regular inspection and upon the improved 
conditions of work in the schools as safeguards against any 
prevalence of this evil under the less rigid regulations which we 
propose. 

56. Each school should be expected to present for the high 
school examination the whole number of the pupils in the class 
in which that examination may be taken, and the Board should 
call for an explanation from the head master of the school if any 
appreciable number of the pupils in that class are not presented. 
This will prevent an unfair amount of attention being given to 
some of the pupils to the disadvantage of the rest. It will also 
deter the schools from promoting boys prematurely to the highest 
class. The purpose of the examination is twofold (1) to test the 
attainments of individual pupils, (2) to ascertain the standard 
reached by the class as a whole at this stage. The second of 
these purposes is defeated when only a selected number of pupils, 
chosen out of the class, are presented for the examination. 

57. We recommend that geography (including physical geo¬ 
graphy) should be added to the list of compulsory subjects tb 
be taken in the examination. This branch of study is indispen¬ 
sable to a good general education. But, in this subject as in 
all others, what is really needed is that it should be intelligently 
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taught. For this we are aware that an order making it compulsory 
in the examination will in itself be no guarantee. The true reform, 
the only reform which will improve the schools, is to improve 
the teachers. No adequate remedy for the defects in secondary 
education will be found unless all the schools come under the 
supervison of a representative central authority able to help 
them with funds and guidance, and to enforce proper standards 
of payment to teachers and of educational efficiency. 

58. The teaching of science is almost entirely neglected in the 
secondary schools of Bengal. There are some lessons about nature 
in the lower classes, and mechanics is taken as a matriculation sub¬ 
ject in a few schools but is often not effectually taught. With 
these exceptions, however, science is omitted from the course of 
study. 

59. We think it necessary that the teaching of science should 
be introduced into every secondary school in Bengal and that some 
study of science should be part of the education of every pupil. At 
present the course of training is, in too preponderating a degree, 
bookish. The wider outlook which can be imparted by the skilful 
teaching of science, especially in questions of public health, is much 
to be desired. Practical work and the training of the hand are 
at present neglected and can be combined with the teaching of 
science. Under present conditions a good deal of scientific ability 
is left undeveloped and is perhaps permanently lost to the 
community. The increasing importance of technology, and the 
enlargement of university studies with a view to training recruits 
for scientific callings (as veil as the provision of some technical 
training among the courses which we recommend for the intermediate 
colleges) make it necessary that the course of study in the high 
English schools should give the pupils some of the groundwork of 
scientific knowledge and at an early stage turn the thoughts of 
those of them who have scientific aptitude towards these branches 
of study. Furthermore, as scientific questions will certainly play an 
increasingly important part in public administration and in the 
agriculture and industry of Bengal, it is expedient that those who 
in future will be charged with responsible duties in Government 
service, in the management of estates and in industrial affairs 
should acquire at school some knowledge of elementary science 
nd of its methods and terminology. 
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60. An illuminating introduction to science is the chief desid¬ 
eratum, though not easy to secure. We hope that one of the 
services which the departments of education in the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca will render to the community may be the 
training, in concert with the scientific departments, of a large number 
of teachers who will bring this educational influence into the second¬ 
ary schools. 1 The stimulating power and intellectual value of 
scientific teaching in the schools will depend upon its being found 
possible to secure in sufficient numbers teachers who have a wide 
knowledge of science and the trained gift of imparting interest in 
it. Given the right type of teacher, the influence of the study 
of science in schools is great upon the mind of the pupils and may 
develope and fortify important elements in character. To achieve 
these results, a gifted and resourceful teacher requires, in the 
earlier stages of instruction, only simple materials and inexpensive 
equipment. The teaching of geography, including physical geogra¬ 
phy, is an indispensable part of the introduction to science which 
we think that all the pupils in secondary schools should receive. It 
entails in its earlier stages no very costly illustrations and apparatus, 
and indeed is most valuable when the pupils themselves under guid¬ 
ance make some of the models and maps which illustrate the lessons 
t£iey receive. Again, in the study of living things, which should 
form a substantial part of the course of science in schools, the teacher 
can find in the plants and animals of the district most of the material 
which he and his pupils need for observation and description. 
It is true that laboratory accommodation and somewhat costly 
equipment are necessary to the more systematic instruction in the 
elements of physics and chemistry which, for some at any rate of 
its pupils, a well-organised secondary school should provide. But, 
as is shown by tlie experience of several colleges in Bengal and 
elsewhere, the expense of such equipment may be reduced by 
careful purchase and to' some extent by the use of simple appli¬ 
ances made on the spot. Furthermore, the educational value of 
demonstration lessons (which a teacher can train his pupils to 
help him in preparing) should not be underrated. 

61. But in the earlier stages of education everywhere the kind 
of scientific teaching which it is of fundamental importance, though 
most difficult, to secure is that which by vivid description opens 

1 Chapter XLIII and Chapter XXXIII, parag 130-134. 
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the minds of children to the significance of life and its environ¬ 
ment ; which shews them by guidance and suggestion how to use 
their eyes; which trains them to observe accurately, to mark 
what is significant, to describe in words what they actually see, 
and to draw correctly such inferences as arc within their power; 
which so plans its courses and chooses its topics as to give some 
insight into the unity of nature; which, by simple illustrations 
from the history of discovery, makes clear to those who are them¬ 
selves beginners through how many stages of conjecture and of 
patient verification a theory has to pass before it can reach the 
simplicity of an accepted general law ; which teaches the laws of 
health ; and which aims at kindling a love of nature and of 
science, at forming a habit of observation and reflexion, and at 
initiating the mind into the processes of scientific investigation, 
rather than at fixing upon it ready-made the clear-cut conclusions 
of older minds or at loading the memory with knowledge which 
the learner himself has not actively made his own. 

62. But this kind of teaching does not lend itself well to the 
test of a written examination. Its value lies in the interest which 
it kindles, in the turn which it gives to thought. Its operations 
are necessarily slow. It cannot quickly produce its best and most 
permanent effects. It is the antithesis of cramming. Its earlier 
stages are exceedingly important, yet in those stages its results 
cannot well be concentrated in a form which lends itself to test by 
a written examination. 

63. How far therefore under existing conditions in Bengal, and 
under those likely to prevail within the next ten years, it is desirable 
to test the elementary science teaching by means of a compulsory 
written examination is a matter in regard to which it is natural that 
there should be some difference of opinion. There are strong reasons 
in favour of making an examination compulsory. In Question 9, 
sub-section (ii) (c) we asked for the opinion of witnesses in regard 
to the possibility of reducing the rigidity of the examination 
'system by exempting particular subjects or sections of subjects 
from test by a formal examination; and in Chapter XVII 1 we 
have discussed the evidence on this question. The general 
tendency of that evidence is to show that both at the University 
and in the schools a subject in which no examination is held, 


1 Paras. 160-167. 
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although compulsory as part of the curriculum, will be neglected. 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal writes :— 

“ This distinction between subjects for teaching and subjects for exami¬ 
nation was what the framers of the new regulations had in mind in omitting 
English history from the matriculation curriculum and making geography 
and Indian history optional. The laboratory courses in physics, chemistry 
and other science subjects in the intermediate curriculum were treated simi¬ 
larly. The latter arrangement has worked fairly well, the former has broken 
down .” 1 

In regard to English history in the schools, Dr. Seal regards the 
result as disastrous. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, says :■—“ Without some kind of examination 
there would be no incentive to work; as matters are in Bengal, 
subjects not examined in are neglected by both teachers and students, 
nor is there likely to be any early change in this respect.” 2 Mr. J. W. 
(limn, Assistant Director of Public Instruction, saj^s that the sug¬ 
gestion if carried into effect “ would merely extend the evils already, 
prevalent in the schools, namely, the general neglect of all non¬ 
examination subjects.” 2 The evidence of several Indian witnesses, 
especially that of Mr. Benov Kumar Sen and Mr. Raj Mohan Sen, 
is equally emphatic. “ Our students, as they now are,” writes the 
latter, “ will not seriously study any subject in which they are not 
to be examined.” Some of our witnesses think that at the uni¬ 
versity stage it might in some cases be advantageous to prescribe 
a subject as part of the obligatory course of study without enforcing 
examination in it. But no opinion has been expressed in favour 
of adopting this arrangement at the school stage. 

_64. Certain passages in the recently issued report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the position of Natural Science in the educational system 
of Great Britain,’ of which Sir J. J. Thomson was Chairman, bear 
directly upon this question. The Committee write 

“ We consider that it is essential that every boy should be required to satisfy 
the examiners both in science and in mathematics, subject to the generous 


1 Question 9. In the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 history was taken in the matricula¬ 
tion examination by 8,546, 8,744 and 7,122 candidates respectively : geography by 2,382. 
2,602 and 2,644, It would be incorrect to infer that the number of pupils who have 
learnt geography at any stage in their school-course is limited to those who present this 
subject in the matriculation examination. But the teaching of geography in sohools has 
been retarded by the somewhat exacting requirements as to equipment which are imposed 
or recognition in this subject. 

2 Question 9. 
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application of the principle of compensation hereinafter mentioned. In many 
boys’ schools the teaching of mathematics throughout the school is much more 
developed than that of science and there will, if science is not required, be a 
tendency to concentrate on mathematics and to neglect the teaching of science. 
If teachers and boys know that, while it is necessary to pass in English subjects 
and in a foreign language, the omission of either mathematics or science does 
not involve failure in the examination, it is quite safe to predict that one or 
other of these subjects will receive less attention ; and the subject which is the 
more costly to equip, and in some ways the more difficult to teach, is likely 
to be the one which will suffer. 

To make any subject compulsory in an examination in order to guard 
against its neglect is not the ideal method of obtaining the best education, 
but in the present condition of affairs it seems to be the most efficacious means 
we can find. 

* * * * $ * * 

It is proposed in some quarters that ‘ in inspected schools boys should be 
certified by the science master as having taken a proper course and reached a 
satisfactory standard in science.’ But we have had no satisfactory reason 
presented to us for the treatment of science in a different way from all other 
school subjects in respect to examinations, and even if such ground wore shown 
we should still find it impossible to recommend the adoption of this plan. The 
inequalities of experience among teachers would render it almost impossible to 
attain any common standard of judgment. 

It has also been suggested that inspection alone might suffice. There is, 
however, an essential difference between the tests provided by inspections 
and examination. Inspection tests the character of the curriculum, the 
adequacy of equipment, the competence of the staff, and the general efficiency 
of the work of the form ; it shows what opportunities the school gives to its 
pupils, but it is not primarily intended to be a test of attainment of 
individuals. 

3je * $ * * * * 

The examination (i.e., the first secondary school examination) should be 
regarded as a test of satisfactory work during the pupils’ school course and 
should be of such a character that it can be taken without any special pre¬ 
paration which would interfere with that course. The work of each candidate 
in the examination should be regarded as a whole, and the principle of com¬ 
pensation should he recognised both between the different groups and the 
different subjects of the same group. By this we mean that comparative 
weakness in one part of the examination should not necessarily involve 
failure if the candidate has done really good work in other parts. 

We recommend that in the first examination there should be as close 
co-operation as possible between teachers and examiners. Not only should 
the examination he adapted to the curriculum of the particular school, but 
great weight should be attached to the teacher’s estimate of the merits of 
the pupils and to their school record. An examination conducted on these 
lines would not have the effect often ascribed to external examinations of cramp¬ 
ing the curriculum but would permit of all reasonable freedom of teaching. 
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Nor could it be fairly said to discourage either wide variation in types of cur¬ 
ricula or liberty for educational requirements. 

* * * * * * * 

Some of the defects of school courses are ascribed to the influence of external 
examinations in limiting the freedom of the teacher to choose his material 
and to treat it in the way suitable to local conditions or the special needs of 
his form. In all examinations, especially if they are competitive, there is a 
tendency to set questions of such a character that there would be no serious 
difference between the marking of different examiners. In an examination 
in elementary science the questions on general principles are admittedly 
more difficult to mark than those which are of the nature of little sums, such, 
for example, as to calculate the change in temperature when a piece of ’hot 
metal is dropped into a vessel of water. The result of this is that the questions 
tend to concentrate on a limited range of subjects, which are not of the highest 
educational value, and in which the majority of students find but little to 
interest them. 

But examinations cannot be blamed for all the faults which have been 
pointed out to us ; it seems certain that a great part of the difficulty arises 
from the fact that the teachers, from lack of training and of knowledge of the 
methods of other teachers, tend to go on teaching as they were taught them¬ 
selves, and thus the? work becomes stereotyped. 

* . ifc $ & $ % 

The very last thing which we should wish is to lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule which would stereotype science teaching throughout the country. 
We think it essential that the teacher should be allowed as much freedom 
as possible in his choice of method and that he will probably get the best 
results with the one which he himself prefers. He should however realise 
that the power of settling for himself the particular course he adopts 
carries with it greater responsibility for seeing that it is the best which can 
be devised under the circumstances of the school .” 1 

65. It will be seen that the Committee regard freedom for the 
teacher as an essential part of their scheme. In an introductory 
passage they indicate their general aim. 

“ It ought not, ” they say, “ to be beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
of education that will be durable, j’et elastic; a scheme that, while securing 
that every child should be equipped with a knowledge of science, will not 
cramp the teacher by a syllabus or even by a rigid tradition .” 2 

It is plain however that to carry out in the 700 high English schools 
of Bengal examinations on the lines recommended by the British 
Science Committee would be impracticable within any reasonable 
time ; an examination in which an external examiner co-operated 
with the teachers and took account of school records would require 
a staff of examiners of a magnitude, and would involve an 


1 The foregoing passages are taken from paras. 34-36 and 46 of the report. 

2 Para. 3 of the report. 
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expenditure in fees, in travelling allowances and in time, that 
exceed what is possible. 

66. High school education in Bengal is too bookish and literary ; 
and science, taught in an intelligent way, is necessary to counter¬ 
act this tendency. But between the threatening Scylla of neglect 
and the no less threatening Charybdis of misuse of the teaching 
of science it is not easy to choose. One of our number (Dr. 
Gregory) thinks that the whole effort to introduce science teaching 
into the high schools will be wasted unless examination pressure 
is applied and that under the new conditions such pressure will be 
more reasonably applied in the future than in the past. The majority 
of us are more disposed to leave the teachers and pupils freedom, 
though fully aware that freedom will mean neglect in many cases, 
in the belief that the teaching will on the whole be more fertile 
in its ultimate results than if it is cramped by a set syllabus. 
We feel that, in its application to science, especially in the case 
of beginners and immature students, the defects of the exam¬ 
ination system, admitted in England, would be accentuated in 
India ; that precisely in dealing with this new subject, designed 
rather to stimulate and open the doors of the pupil’s mind than 
to give at this stage instruction that will be of positive and 
practical use, it is desirable to give the teacher freedom to teach 
those portions of his subject in which he is most interested and 
iii the way which interests him most; and that he will be 
cramped by the examination syllabus ; but we feel still more that 
the examination paper, to a greater extent even than the syllabus, 
is likely to cramp the teaching and confine it to those points on 
which short cut-and-dried answers are possible ; answers that can 
be memorised without involving understanding, and calculations 
that can be carried out by rule of thumb ; in short, that the teaching, 
while it will nominally deal with 4 science, ’ will in effect be unscien¬ 
tific, and more calculated to sterilise than to stimulate any real 
interest in the subject, so that money spent on equipment and 
teaching will be wasted or worse than wasted. 

67. We are obliged therefore to recognise the fact that, under 
the conditions which prevail in the high schools in Bengal, it is 
not possible to deal with this matter in a wholly satisfactory way. 
We are unanimous in recommending that after a reasonable notice 
no pupil should be allowed to,,enter for the high school examina- 
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tion unless the head master or head mistress of the school 
certifies that the candidate has received a course of instruction 
in science extending over a period of at least two years. This 
would ensure the inclusion of science as a necessary part of the 
course of study leading up to the high school examination, 
and we suggest that the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education should issue for the guidance of teachers an illustra¬ 
tive outline of the course or courses which it would approve for the 
purpose. In those selected schools which may be allowed to have 
the high school examination conducted by visiting examiners, in 
the manner which we have recommended for the intermediate 
examination, the candidate’s work in science should be examined 
partly in situ by means of an oral test, partly by a written exam¬ 
ination, the latter being adjusted to the course of instruction 
given in the school laboratories and approved by the visiting 
examiners. But in the remaining schools we think that there should 
be no compulsory examination in science until the staff .of teachers 
of this subject has been materially strengthened and until the 
necessary equipment for the practical teaching of science has been 
provided. 

The plan of introducing a compulsory written examination in 
science might on paper seem to enforce the study of the subject 
more rigorously and in a manner to which pupils, teachers and 
school committees would be disposed to give more respectful 
attention. But we should prefer to rely upon the interest of 
science securing for it in due time the attention and prominence 
which it deserves, rather than to hand over to the even graver 
danger of cram a branch of study which cram would completely 
spoil. If under present conditions every high school in Bengal had 
to present its pupils for examination in science, the weak and ineffi¬ 
cient schools would inevitably set the standard of examination. 
The work in the good schools would be hampered by this defect. 

68. History is another subject which presents special difficulties 
from the point of view’ of compulsory examination in schools. We 
are unanimous in thinking that it should form part of the training 
given to all pupils in high English schools, and find that a very con¬ 
siderable number of our witnesses take this view. Unfortunately 
however the subject is in a great number of cases ill-taught, and 
the result of this inferior teaching is to deaden interest in history 
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instead of .quickening it. The remedy for this state of things 
•must he slow. It can only be found in the work of a large number 
of teachers keenly interested in historical studies and trained to 
impart that interest to their pupils. We believe that the reorgani¬ 
sation of the University of Calcutta and the establishment of the 
University of Dacca will lead to a great development of historical 
studies in Bengal, and that the new departments of education 
which we propose for both universities will in due time send out into 
the schools a large body of teachers able to stimulate a love of 
history and. to impart the habit of mind which is conducive to 
historical studies. The work of these teachers will gradually diffuse 
a new ideal of historical teaching through the schools, especially 
if their influence is organised through an historical association 
similar to that which has produced a great improvement in the 
teaching of history in English schools. The requirement of history 
as a necessary part of the course given to every pupil in the high 
English schools and insistence by the Board of Secondary and In¬ 
termediate Education upon this subject having an important place 
in the curriculum throughout the school course will increase the 
demand for teachers of history and give those of them who have a 
keen interest in their subject an opportunity of improving the present 
methods of teaching it. A debateable question is whether this 
process of reform would be accelerated or retarded by making history 
a compulsory subject in the high school examination. A large 
number of our witnesses (52 in their answers to Question 8 and 36 
in their answers to Question 13) recommend that it should be made 
compulsory. One of our number (Dr. Gregory) agrees with this 
view on grounds similar to those which lead him to a like judgment 
with regard to the teaching of science. The majority of us think 
that in present circumstances it would be wiser to remain content 
with a change which would make history a necessary and prominent 
part of the course of study in all high English schools ; that the in¬ 
clusion of the subject among the compulsory subjects of examina¬ 
tion would under existing conditions only extend more widely the 
mechanical and uninspiring methods of teaching the subject which 
now prevail; that any real improvement of the present state of 
things must spring from the work of individual teachers ; and 
that for this reason the teachers should be left as free as possible 
from the restrictions of an examination syllabus. Most of the 
teachers would no doubt make but little use of this freedom. But 
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the best of them would respond to the opportunity; and their in¬ 
fluence, upon which the hope of improvement depends, would 
gradually spread. 

69. We think it indispensable that the standard required in 
mathematics in the high school examination should be raised sub¬ 
stantially above the level now permitted in the matriculation 
examination. 

70. It will be convenient if we now summarise our proposals with 
regard to the examination which will take the place of the present 
matriculation. We recommend that it should be called the high 
school examination ; that to pass this examination should be an 
indispensable condition to admission to an intermediate college; 
that it is highly desirable that each school should normally present 
for this examination all the pupils in its highest class and that the 
Board should call for an explanation from the head master if any 
appreciable number of the pupils in that class are not presented ; 
that the standard of the examination should correspond to the 
stage which would normally be reached by a pupil in an efficient 
school at about sixteen years of age ; that a candidate who in the 
ordinary course of promotion has reached the stage at which the 
examination is taken should be allowed to enter for it, if the head 
master so approves, provided that his age is not less than fifteen 
on the first day of the month in which the examination is held ; 
and that, except in schools which are allowed to have an exam¬ 
ination portly conducted by visiting examiners, the high school 
examination should be wholly conducted by means of written 
papers. 

We recommend 1 that the plan of the examination should be as 
follows :— 

(1) The head master should be required to certify that each 
candidate whom he presents for the examination has 
received during his training at school a course of 
instruction of a kind and at a stage approved by the 
Board, in each of the following subjects and in any 
subject not mentioned in this list in which the can¬ 
didate submits himself for examination :— 

1 Dr. Gregory thinks that all candidates should be required to olfer six subjects and 
that the introduction to natural science should be withdrawn from (1) and added as a 
fifth subject under (3). 
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(a) Introduction to natural science, including the teaching 
of elementary hygiene: 

( b ) History of India ; History of the British Empire : 

(c) Drawing and manual training. 

(2) Every candidate should be required to present himself 

for examination in at least five subjects. 

(3) The following four subjects should be compulsory for all 

candidates :— 

(a) Vernacular : 

( b) English : 

(c) Elementary mathematics : 

(d) Geography, including physical geography. 

(4) The candidate should also be required to offer himself for 

examination in one of the following subjects, and should 
be allowed in addition to this to offer a sixth subject 
also drawn from the following list:— 

(e) A classical language (Bengali-speaking Musalmans being 

allowed to offer Urdu in lieu of one of the languages 
ordinarily enumerated as classical) : 

(/) An approved scientific subject (a number of alternative 
courses being allowed for his choice, one of these being 
of the nature of a general introduction to science) : 

(g) t Additional mathematics : 

(h) History of India ; History of the British Empire. 

We recommend further that the rules of the examination should 
require every candidate to reach a certain minimum standard in 
each compulsory subject; that a certificate should be awarded 
to all candidates successful in the examination ; that each certi¬ 
ficate should bear upon it the list of the subjects in which he has 
passed ; _ that the names of successful candidates should be pub¬ 
lished in two divisions (candidates -who have gained two-thirds 
or three-fifths of the aggregate of marks in the examination being 
included in the first division) ; that distinction be awarded, and 
recorded on the certificate, in any subject in which the candidate’s 
work reaches an exceptionally high level of excellence (as shown 
by his having gained, say, 75 per -cent, of full marks in the 
subjects); that (subject to special excellence in one branch of study 
oeing allowed to compensate within defined limits for some degree 
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of failure in another) a candidate should be required to pass in all 
the obligatory subjects at one examination 1 ; that a candidate 
who fails should be allowed to present himself at any future ex¬ 
amination ; and that a candidate who has already passed the 
examination should be permitted to present himself at a subse¬ 
quent examination in one or more alternative additional subjects. 

VII.—Recognition and inspection of schools. 

71. The plan which we have proposed in this chapter will entail 
a more exacting standard of efficiency in regard to the staffing and 
equipment of all recognised high English schools in Bengal. At 
the present time however about half of those schools subsist on 
the fees paid by their pupils and receive no aid from public funds. 
They are under private management and are liable to inspection 
by the University but not by the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion acting on its own authority. We propose that the functions 
now exercised by the University in regard to the recognition and 
inspection of schools should be transferred to the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education upon which the univer¬ 
sities will have effective representation. This proposal raises two 
questions of principle which we will now discuss. 

72. When under earlier conditions this responsibility for the 
recognition of schools was thrown upon the University by Govern¬ 
ment, public opinion approved the arrangement, because this 
duty seemed inseparable from the duty of conducting the matric¬ 
ulation examination over which the University itself exerted sole 
control. But two changes have supervened. First, the matric¬ 
ulation examination has by insensible degrees been required to 
discharge, in addition to its original function, another not less 
important—namely the ascertainment of the general results of 
high school training as imparted not only to those who are going 
forward to the University but also to the large number of boys 
who cannot or should not entertain the ambition of pursuing 
an academic course. Secondly, the cost of an efficient high school 
education is steadily rising. The need of the community for the 
best services which high schools can render grows more urgent 
year by year. The University knows what a good high school 

1 Eor a discussion of the principle of ‘ compensation,’ which should be applied in the 
high school examination, see Chapter XVII, para. 80. 
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should provide for its pupils, but is iu the painful position 
of knowing that hundreds of them cannot afford to provide it. 
Nor has it any funds out of which to make the grants-in-aid 
which a large proportion of the high schools badly need and 
which in other countries, in view of the increasing costliness of 
efficient education, they receive in ever larger measure from public 
funds. 

73. Thus at present the University is trammelled by an invidious 
responsibility. On it rests the duty of deciding whether or not it 
should bestow the privilege of recognition on each new high school 
which springs up in response to the educational aspirations of Bengal. 
By granting recognition, the University attests to the public the 
competency of the school to give the kind of education which th e 
community needs. By refusing recognition, it may appear to 
thwart the legitimate desires of a populous district. The middle 
course of granting provisional recognition does not carry with it 
any guarantee that the school will improve. Thus the University 
finds itself, with increasing frequency, in the dilemma of having 
either to block educational hopes or to give the hall-mark of 
its recognition to an institution which it cannot unreservedly 
approve. 

74. The position becomes more embarrassing as time goes on. 
We have seen 1 that twelve years ago, when its present regulations 
were new, the University was able to effect"great improvements in 
many schools which in the whole course of their existence had 
never been inspected before. But circumstances have changed. The 
cost of maintaining a high school according to modern standards 
of efficiency has risen. Hopes of increased Government grants 
have not been realised. The demand for high schools has become 
more intense. Thus the responsibility resting upon the University 
in regard to the recognition of high schools is heavier than ever. 
Its power to secure effective improvement in secondary education 
has relatively declined. Such a false position becomes increasingly 
irksome as the need for reforms in the high schools grows more 
urgent. Yet we cannot entertain any hope that, if the present 
conditions continue, this false position will be relieved. Already, 
as our evidence shows, the existing arrangements lead to mis¬ 
understandings and even to friction. None of its varied duties can 


1 Chapter X, para. 10. 
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cause the Syndicate greater anxiety than the discharge of its 
responsibilities towards the secondary education of Bengal. The 
volume of these responsibilities is great. Questions connected 
with the conduct of the matriculation and with the recognition of 
schools occupy more than half of the time which it devotes to 
the business of the University. 1 

75. But a connexion between the University and the schools 
from which it draws its students should be carefully preserved. 
It is in the University that many of the most promising of the boys 
whom the schools are training will complete their studies. Their 
future proficiency in those studies depends in a considerable degree 
upon the training which the school must begin. The University 
therefore should have a voice in deciding what schools should 
teach, just as representatives of the schools should have a voice 
in deciding what the University should require. The University 
should have some influence in determining the scope of the examina¬ 
tions by which school boys are tested, just as representatives of the 
schools should have a share in confirming the general principles 
by which the university examinations are framed. From this point 
of view, it is necessary to qualify in sorao degree the words in which 
the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 expressed theirjconclu * 
sion that “ the conduct of a school final or other school examination 
should be regarded as outside the functions of a university.” 2 In 
the conduct of such examinations, the University should, in our 
judgment, have direct influence. But to the sole management of 
such examinations it has no claim. Other interests are concerned 
besides the University’s interests; other forms of experience, 
besides the experience of the University, should be blended in the 
authority which controls them. Nor, on the other hand, is 
it sufficient to say “ all that unaided private schools want is 
recognition by the University, so that they may send up their 
students as candidates for the university entrance examination ; 
and, for that purpose, all that the University is called upon to 
ascertain is that they are well-conducted institutions, are efficient 
in teaching up to the entrance examination standard and are not 
injurious to the interests of discipline.” 3 Even if w r e were to 


1 Chapter XXVII, para. 57. 

* Indian Universities Commission, 1002, Report, page 69. 

3 Ibid., note of dissent, page SO. 
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assume that the University is able effectively to ascertain all that 
should be known on these points, and even if we were to grant 
that it is in a position not only to ascertain that the schools 
are well-conducted and efficient at the time when they apply 
for recognition, but to ensure their continuing in that state? 
we should feel that these words touch only some aspects of a 
many-sided problem. A high school is by its nature necessarily 
more than a nursery to the University. It is part of the educational 
system of the country. It has an obligation to the whole com¬ 
munity, not merely to the boys whom it trains or to the parents 
whose fees are paid to it. Private or public, it cannot evade 
this evident obligation. The decision as to what it should teach 
is not legitimately governed by its own predilections alone, nor 
alone by the predilections of the parents, nor by the demands of 
the University alone. All these indeed are in different degrees- 
pertinent to the issue. But transcending tlfem all, though not 
necessarily in conflict with them, is the interest of the community 
as a whole. The interest of the community is inseparably in¬ 
volved in the work of every school, and especially in that of 
schools which receive a formal recognition implying a guarantee 
of fitness for the .work which they propose to do. The com¬ 
munity, in safeguarding its interests, needs to look wider afield 
than to the entrance examination of the University alone. 

76. Education, however important to the individual and there¬ 
fore rightly adjusted to individual requirements, is also a matter 
of public concern and therefore calls for incessant re-adjustment 
to public needs. For this reason we have recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education so 
representative in character as to reflect the needs of the community, 
but not so unwieldy in size as to be ineffective in the work of 
administration. If such a representative Board is established, the 
experience of the University will find effective expression in its 
policy and administration. To such a Board we recommend that 
in future the responsibility of the University for the recognition of 
schools should be transferred. 

77. The second question of principle which arises is whether 
unaided high schools which are under the management of private 
bodies should be required to come under the supervision of a central 
authority so constituted as to represent the whole community. 
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.^he unusually large number of privately managed schools in the 
rresidency”makes this a question of considerable practical import¬ 
ance to the future welfare of the University and of all other parts 
of higher education in Bengal. 

78. The whole community is concerned in the work of secondary 
schools as upon their excellence its general welfare depends to a 
considerable degree. All secondary schools therefore, which desire 
to be recognised as part of the national system of education, should 
be under the supervision of a representative public authority, what¬ 
ever be the sources of their income and whatever the characteristics 
of the management by which they are controlled. It is essential 
that the public authority charged with the duty of their supervi¬ 
sion should be one in whose expert knowledge, judgment and 
impartiality confidence may be reposed. This authority will find 
it necessary to exercise its supervision by means of inspection and 
of examination, though part of the work both of inspection and 
of examination may be delegated to some approved authority or 
authorities, provided always that the community takes guarantees 
that the duties so delegated are wisely and efficiently discharged. 
It is essential that inspection should allow freedom for varieties 
of method in teaching, of school organisation and of arranging 
courses of study, subject to the requirement of minima fixed in 
the public interest and liable to constant criticism and review. 
The importance of securing such freedom is due to the fact that 
the science and art of education are progressive, and the needs 
of the community diverse. It is equally essential that the 
examination of individual pupils should be so conducted as not 
to overstrain them or to interfere with their normal development. 
Lastly, in the interests of the community, the State is under 
obligation to assure itself that the teaching and influence of the 
schools are not inimical to public order, and that no school harbours 
elements which menace civil peace. But, though the State may at 
times find that the protection of the community from the dangers of 
subversive propaganda or of outrage may compel it to have regard 
to the educational work of schools, it is desirable that educational 
inspection and police supervision should be kept wholly distinct. 

79. In Bengal in 1916-17 there were fourteen high schools under 
the management of private bodies to every high school under 
the management of Government or of municipalities. On March 
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31st, 1917, the number of boys and girls in all the provinces of 
British India studying in high schools which were in receipt of aid 
from public funds was 70-8 per cent, of the total number 
of pupils in high schools of every type. But in Bengal the 
corresponding percentage on the same day was only 45-6 per cent. 
Thus in British India as a whole, out of every ten boys and girls 
receiving a high school education nearly seven were in schools 
which are inspected and aided. . In Bengal out of every ten boys 
and girls receiving a high school education more than five were in 
schools which receive no aid from the State. 

80. Historical reasons explain the extent of private enterprise 
in secondary education in Bengal. As we have shown in an earlier 
chapter 1 , the Government emphasised the value of private initiative 
in education and on principle encouraged it. Its policy was to 
bring ‘ in all its degrees under efficient inspection ’ a system in 
which Government agency or aid should be combined with private 
exertion and liberality 2 . In no part of India was the soil readier 
for the growth of such a policy than in Bengal. The private 
secondary schools of tbe Presidency have claim to guidance 
and aid because they are the outcome of a public policy long and 
deliberately pursued. 

81. That policy rested upon two distinct foundations. The 
first was the conviction that education, and especially secondary 
education, should not all be cast in one mould, even though that 
mould were fixed by the Government. The second was an assump¬ 
tion that secondary education could in most cases be kept efficient 
by means of the fees paid by pupils receiving it. The conviction 
that freedom of educational initiative should be preserved has been 
justified by experience. The assumption that secondary education 
can normally be self-supporting has proved unsound. 

82. Private initiative in education lias in the. past rendered 
great service to religion, to culture and to trade and is likely to 
move of great value in the future. But it has never yet sufficed to 
meet all public needs. It can originate a movement of educational 
deas. It can protect the convictions of a minority. But it cannot 
supply a whole people with a system of schools. And it is peculiarly 


1 Chapter IV. 

1 Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company on the subjeot 
>f the education of the people of India, July 19th, 1854, paras. 47 and 51. 
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liable to succumb to the temptation of regarding immediate profit 
as the criterion of success. If private schools have produced some 
of the best things in education, they have also been responsible 
for some of the worst. Some private enterprise is illustrious in 
educational history; much of it is dull, inert and mechanical; some 
of it is a by-word and a scandal. The pr-oblem is how to preserve 
it as a source of new ideas without allowing it to deprive the com¬ 
munity of the educational opportunities which the community’s 
collective power can provide more adequately in other ways. 

83. Privately managed high schools in Bengal are straitened 
in income, and partly for this reason are also straitened in their 
ideas of educational excellence. Unfortunately the percentage 
of privately managed high schools receiving subsidy from public 
funds has declined during the last five years. In 1911-12 it was 
40 per cent, of the total of high schools; in 1916-17 it was 
37 per cent. Financial aid of a substantial kind is needed in order 
to enable the high schools to serve the interests of the community. 
As the University is necessarily not in a position to extend financial 
a id to the secondary schools, we propose that the latter should be 
enabled to receive it by coming under the guidance and supervision 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education which 
would be in a position to make liberal grants and in which the 
influence and experience of the University would be merged. The 
secondary schools would remain under a supervising authority ; 
the University would be effectively represented upon the Board 
to which its responsibility for the recognition of schools should 
be transferred ; and the Board by reason of its fully representative 
character and its special relation to ^Government would be able 
to give to the struggling secondary schools the financial assis¬ 
tance which they need and without which they cannot provide a 
liberal education. 

84. We have found that the chief defect in the high schools 
in Bengal lies in the insufficient professional qualifications of the 
vast majority of their teachers. This weakness; though noticeable 
*n the schools under Government management, is conspicuous in 
the private schools. As a foundation for efficiency, there should be 
less disparity between the private and the Governmental schools. 
For improvement in the salaries and prospects of the teachers and 
for the allocation of grants from public funds, all the high schools 
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should be encouraged to come into relation with the central 
authority which will represent the State. 

YIII.—The recruitment and position of teachers in intermediate 
colleges and high English schools. 

85. One of the happiest results which we hope would arise 
from the mode of organisation we are proposing would be a growing 
unification among the different types of scfiools which now exist in 
Bengal, but a unification which would allow for and encourage 
variety of type and individual initiative. At present there is too 
sharp an administrative cleavage between Government schools and 
colleges on the one hand, and private schools and colleges on the 
other ; and between these two types there is little or no co-operation 
or interchange of teachers. Under the general direction of a 
central authority or representative Board, it is reasonable to expect 
that this cleavage would diminish, without in the least under¬ 
mining the freedom of the private schools or of the State schools 
to try experiments and to adapt themselves to the needs of their 
localities. 

86. But any such process of unification must depend upon 
the modes in which teachers are recruited, and the extent to which 
it is made possible for them to transfer their services from a school 
or college of one type to a school or college of another type. A 
reorganisation of the methods of recruiting and paying teachers 
is, indeed, urgently needed in any case, for the sake of efficiency. 
And it is in our view essential that any new system should consider 
the needs of the high schools and of the intermediate colleges 
together, and should make transfers or promotions easy, not only 
from private to Government schools or colleges and vice versa, 
but from high school work to intermediate work. 

87. There are at present two distinct methods of recruitment, 
one for Government schools, the other for private schools ; and 
this distinction is one of the main causes of cleavage between the 
two types of schools. In the privately managed schools teaching- 
posts are filled by the authorities of the school on such conditions 
as to salary and tenure as they find sufficient to attract the kind 
of men they need or think adequate for their purpose. But the 
teachers have no security of tenure, there is no fixed salary scale— 
the salaries, as a rule, being so inadequate that most teachers have 
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to resort to private coaching to eke out a livelihood—and at the 
end of their service, however long and faithful it may have been, 
the teachers cannot, as a rule, look forward to any pension or 
superannuation allowance. In Government schools, on the other 
hand, the teachers are appointed, not by the governing body of the 
school, but by Government. They become members of one or 
other of the educational services. If their salaries are unduly 
]ow (as, in most cases, they undoubtedly are) they have at least 
security of tenure and the prospect of a pension. It is because 
of this security and of these prospects and the social distinction 
which they reflect that Government service is mainly preferred. 
But it has its drawbacks. Promotion in a large heterogeneous 
service is generally by seniority, and therefore progress is necessarily 
slow. The ablest and most zealous young man knows that he has 
no prospect of rapid promotion, such as he may sometimes obtain 
in the better private schools. His zeal and his ambition are 
discouraged by this absence of prospects which, combined with 
the unattractive salaries, undoubtedly debars many able young men 
from entering upon educational work. 

88. In our judgment it is necessary, if there is to be real educa¬ 
tional progress in Bengal, that the sharp cleavage between the 
two forms of recruitment, and the consequent cleavage between 
the two types of schools which results from it, should be brought 
to an end ; and that at the same time the characteristic defects 
of each form of recruitment should be amended. The system of 
recruitment in Government schools ought to be more elastic» 
the system of recruitment in private schools ought to offer greater 
security and better prospects; and both should be so linked that 
the able and ambitious young man who begins his career in 
either type of school should be able to feel that by hard and 
good work he can make a career for himself. Above all it should 
be made possible to arrange an interchange of experience between 
the two types of schools. At present a teacher of long experience 
in even the best of private schools cannot well be transferred to the 
service of a Government school, because this would mean that he 
must begin at the bottom of the scale of promotion. On the other 
hand, it is only in exceptional cases that a private school can 
obtain the services of a teacher who has had experience in a 
Government school or college, because, in order to make such a 
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transfer, the teacher would have to leave the service, and sacrifice 
his chances of promotion and pension. 

89. We are far from undervaluing the benefits which the system 
of Government service has brought to secondary education ir 
Bengal and we realise the tenacity of the hold which the system 
has upon the public mind. We do not believe that it can be 
discarded immediately or until there are signs of the growth of a 
much stronger professional feeling among the teachers. But we 
feel nevertheless that the system is in many respects inappropriate 
to school work, and, in its present form, an obstacle to the proper 
co-ordination of the whole school system. If the only alternative 
to the service system was a system open to such grave abuses as 
we have found in some of the privately managed schools, we 
should scarcely venture to recommend its ultimate abandonment. 
But we believe it is possible to devise a system which will retain 
the chief merits, while avoiding the defects, of the present service 
system ; which would render possible the enlistment of as many 
European teachers as might be found necessary in a far more 
elastic way than is now possible, and without making the somewhat 
invidious racial distinctions which now arouse much dissatisfaction ; 
and which would at the same time bring about a real unification of 
the teaching profession as a whole, and open to young teachers in 
all schools the prospect of a career such as might tempt men 
of ability into this vitally important sphere of public service. 
Ultimately, of course, it can only be by large expenditure upon 
salaries that a sufficient supply of men of the right type can be 
obtained. But even if large funds were made available, they would 
not bring about the best results while the present system survived. 

90. We recommend that, at the earliest practicable date, and 
(of course) with the fullest safeguards for the actual and prospective 
rights of existing members of the services, the present methods of 
recruiting teachers should be changed, and that, in their place, 
the following methods should be adopted. 

91. (i) In all schools and intermediate colleges under the direct 
management of the Board'—and these would include all schools 
and colleges at present maintained and controlled by Government, 
as well as any which may in future be established by Government 
or by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education acting 
in its behalf—a minimum commencing salary (and, if thought 
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desirable, a regular rate of increment) should be fixed from time 
to time for every post in the school or college, from the head- 
mastership or principalship downwards. In the event of a vacancy 
in any of these posts, all qualified persons, without distinction, 
of race, or of length of service, and whether previously engaged 
in teaching in institutions under the Board or not, should be 
eligible for appointment. The aim should be to make the 
appointment best suited to the existing needs of the institution, 
without regard to any other consideration. Every teacher should 
be appointed on a written contract which should give him (after a 
probationary period, in the case of untried teachers) security of 
tenure for a defined term so long as his conduct remained 
satisfactory. In the event of unfair dismissal, or of breach 
of contract he should have by the terms of his agreement the right 
of appeal to a tribunal constituted specially for this purpose. This 
tribunal should be constituted by Government and should have 
authority to award compensation. Acceptance of an appointment 
should not in any way restrict the freedom of a teacher to seek 
subsequently another appointment elsewhere in any school or 
college, public or private, under the jurisdiction of the Board, 
without sacrificing any of his rights ; nor should he be liable to 
transfer '.without, his own consent. 1 Existing members of the 
educational services would stand their chance with other 
candidates for the vacancy. If a member of one of the educational 
services were chosen for the post, he should be given the- 
choice of either retaining his status in the service at service 
rates of pay and pension (which might be less or more than the 
pay and prospects of the post to which he was appointed) or of 
withdrawing from the service and taking his chance with the pay 
and prospects afforded by the new system. In some cases it 
might be found desirable to appoint to a particular vacancy a- 
European-trained teacher recruited in the manner to be described 
later. In that case his pay would be that fixed by his contract 
when recruited; but even if this were higher (as it might 
often be) than the normal rate of pay for the post, this should 
give him no special privilege or claim to superiority over his 
colleagues. 


1 These conditions would not apply to members of the corps of teachers proposed in 
paras. 99-104 below. 
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92. (n) In the case of private schools recognised but unaided 
from public funds, it should be made a condition of recognition that 
rates of salary be defined for every teaching post in the school. 
In the case of aided private schools, the Board should make it a 
•condition of the grant that a minimum salary be assigned to each 
post. The minima thus defined might be less in schools aided by 
the Board than in schools controlled by it. But in all cases, it 
should be a condition of recognition that the teacher’s terms 
•of appointment should be embodied in a written contract, a 
•copy of which should be deposited with the Board; and that he 
•should have a right of appeal in case of breach of contract to the 
tribunal mentioned above, the governing body agreeing to abide 
by its decision, 

93. (Hi) In place of the pension system, which is now confined 
to teachers appointed under the conditions of Government service 
•and restricts their freedom to transfer themselves from posts in 
Government schools and colleges to posts in non-Governmental in¬ 
stitutions, and in order to extend the advantages of assured retiring 
allowances to teachers in aided or recognised intermediate colleges 
and schools, we propose the establishment of a superannuation 
fund open to the whole'profession of teachers in intermediate colleges 
and high English schools, membership of the fund being obligatory 
in the case of members of the staffs of Government and of aided 
schools and open (with the concurrence of the school authorities) 
to teachers in all other recognised high schools and intermediate 
colleges. This change will, if accompanied by a substantial annual 
grant from Government, secure an improvement in the prospects 
of a very large number of teachers who are excluded from the 
advantages of the present pension system and will remove one of 
the chief barriers to the mobility of teaching power in Bengal. We 
propose that the Government should make a substantial annual 
grant to the superannuation fund, as one of its contributions 
to education in the Presidency. 1 We recommend that in all 
Government schools and intermediate colleges, and in all aided 
schools and intermediate colleges, it should be one of the condi¬ 
tions of appointment that the teacher should subscribe a fixed 
percentage of his salary to a superannuation fund, the Board (or 

1 The superannuation system, as it gradually superseded the present system ol pen- 
si«ns, would relieve the Government from some of the liabilities which are incurred by it 
wilder the existing arrangements. 
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the governing body in the case of the aided schools) contributing 
an equal or a greater amount; the proportion contributed by 
the employing authority might be greater in the case of the 
Board than in other cases. Unaided schools or intermediate 
colleges, recognised by the Board, should be entitled and 
encouraged to come into the scheme. All contributions to the 
superannuation fund should be paid regularly to the Board by 
the authorities of the school or college, in the name of the 
teacher concerned ; and the Board should be responsible for the 
investment and management of the fund, possibly through approved 
insurance companies, and for the addition of the annual interest 
due to the account standing to the credit of each beneficiary. 

94. It would be possible to allow every teacher on entering 
the superannuation system to make his choice between various 
kinds of benefit which would accrue to him on reaching the age 
fixed for retirement ( e.g ., an annual income for the rest of his life 
or a lump sum for investment). Teachers withdrawing from the 
profession at an earlier age should be entitled either to a paid-up 
policy maturing at a future date or to the repayment of the aggre¬ 
gate of their own contributions with compound interest. If a 
teacher should retire before the normal age after having served 
satisfactorily for more than a minimum term of years, a part at 
any rate of the contributions which had been paid in respect of his 
services by the authorities of his school should be added to the sum 
payable to him. 

95. Under this system of appointments and of superannuation 
allowances there would be no obstacle to the transfer of a teacher 
from one type of institution to another. The teacher would not 
sacrifice by such transfer his claim to his superannuation allowance - 
the fund accumulated in his name would grow more rapidly if. 
he were appointed in a more highly paid post, but otherwise 
he would be unaffected. 

96. Ultimately it might be found desirable to apply the same 
methods in the case of the administrative and inspecting officers 
of the Department of Public Instruction, by allotting to each 
post, from the Directorship downwards, a stated salary, and 
securing full freedom, in making appointments to any of these 
posts, either to bring in a new man, or to appoint some one 
already engaged in the servi e 0 f the Board. But we do not suggest 
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that the new system should, for the present, be applied in this 
sphere. 

97. The system here outlined gets rid, so far as the main body 
of the teaching profession is concerned, of the inelasticity of the 
existing system. It gives assured tenure in accordance with the 
conditions of the contract as to which the teacher may enter. 
It leaves open the possibility of a considerable variation between 
the rates of pay in the private schools and intermediate colleges, 
and those in the State schools and intermediate colleges ; but at 
the same time it makes possible an easy transfer from the one 
kind of work to the other. It would go far to turn the teaching 
profession in Bengal [into a unified and organised profession. It 
avoids invidious and rigid distinctions. It opens to every teacher 
who can prove his capacity, and the improved methods of school 
inspection and examination will give him increased opportunity 
of doing so, the possibility of quicker promotion to the highest 
form of educational work for which his abilities and attainments 
may fit him. 

98. Thus, a young graduate might begin his work in a privately 
managed school, encouraged to accept a low salary and a small 
contribution to his superannuation fund by the knowledge that 
various openings would offer later. He does good work ; on the 
strength of which he is appointed to a post in one of the Board’s 
schools, with a better salary and a consequent increase in the rate 
at which his superannuation fund grows. If he feels tempted to 
leave scholastic work, he can take with him a paid-up policy 
which will mature at a future date or he can withdraw his own 
superannuation contribution with compound interest—a useful nest 
egg. But if he goes on with educational work, he may possibly be 
invited to accept the head mastership of a private school which 
needs reorganisation, at a higher salary. His superannuation fund 
therefore grows more rapidly. With his varied experience he may 
be able to bring about a great improvement of his school; an 
improvement so marked that he may be asked (for example) to take 
charge of the training of teachers in a State intermediate college. 
From that he may pass to be an inspector or examiner of schools ; 
he may return to one of the intermediate colleges as principal; if 
he has done scholarly work, he may be elected to a chair in one 
of the universities; if his strength is on the administrative side, 
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he may rise to be Director of Public Instruction. A career is open 
to him ; a career such as is now quite impossible for a Bengali 
youth of ambition and ability who undertakes educational work. 
The lack of the stimulus afforded by the prospect of such a career 
reacts unhappily on all his work, and is one of the main reasons* 
why men of ability and ambition avoid school work. 

99. Ultimately it will no doubt be possible to get all the work 
of the schools done by teachers recruited in this way. But that 
time has not yet come. Bengal cannot depend wholly upon her 
own resources for the great improvement and development of 
secondary and higher secondary education which she needs. She 
has not enough trained teachers. She has not enough men and 
women capable of training teachers efficiently. Her schools and 
colleges have got into a bad tradition of teaching, and need to be 
helped out of it. Mere assertions that the methods of teaching, 
must be improved are not enough. Men and women must be 
brought in who have experience of other methods, and can show 
how to work them. 1 Again, Bengal needs better teaching of English, 
and for that purpose English-speaking men and women who are 

'trained teachers are required in larger numbers, especially for 
work at the intermediate stage. There is need for training in 
the phonetic method of teaching languages. There is need for 
more teachers acquainted with modern methods of teaching science. 

100. Such teachers, because in many cases they are brought 
from a great distance to live in unfamiliar surroundings, and in 
other cases have been put to great expense, must be paid more 
than it would be necessary to offer to qualified residents, if such 
were available, for the same kind of work, and more than they would 
themselves receive for the same kind of work at home. The prob¬ 
lem is to devise a means of enlisting this necessary aid without 
dislocating the ordinary methods of recruitment, without intro¬ 
ducing invidious distinctions, and without establishing a claim 
to superiority based upon superiority of pay. It has been one of 
the principal drawbacks of the present service mode of recruitment 
that it has been attended by these disadvantages. Some of the 
features of the service system, and above all good pay and security 
of tenure, are necessary if the right kind of men and women are to 


1 Chapter XLIII, para. 43, for reforms needed in the methods of class teaching. 
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be persuaded to give up their careers elsewhere. But other features- 
of the service system—the uniformity of its terms and of its methods 
of promotion, and the reservation of particular posts to be held 
by members of each branch of the service—are not only unnecessary 
but are unfavourable to the best use of such a corps of helpers- 
from the West as Bengal needs. 

101. A body of teachers imported from the West would, in fact,, 
be of greatest use if they did not have special posts reserved for 
them, but were organised as a sort of head-quarters corps, ready 
to be sent wherever they were most needed, at the direction of 
the Board, and equally available for service in State or in private 
institutions. Groups among them, for example a group of 
teachers of educational method or of physical training, might 
require more or less the same training, and therefore receive more 
or less the same salary. But some of the members of the corps- 
ought to be engaged on special terms, and some for a short period. 
There should therefore be no such rigid uniformity in the terms of 
their appointment as the present service system enjoins. And they 
should have no claim to superiority on the ground of their higher 
pay ; nor should they have any claim to any particular post, such 
as a principalship. They should be essentially an auxiliary corps, 
distinct from, but supplementary to, the normal staffs of the 
schools and intermediate colleges. These desiderata imply that 
they should not be organised on the basis of the existing educa¬ 
tional services. 

102. We recommend, therefore, the creation of a special corps 
of teachers, to be appointed on the express ground* that 
(whether themselves Indians or Europeans) they can make a 
contribution of special value to the educational methods of Bengal 
owing to their training in, and, experience of, the educational 
methods of other countries. Some of them might be appointed 
for a short term, others for the whole duration of their working 
life. The rates of pay and (if necessary) of pension should be fixed 
in each case in view of the kind of man or woman desired. The 
appointments should of course be held under a definite guarantee^ 
from Government. The Government of India might give invalu¬ 
able aid in obtaining the right kind of candidates 1 ; and this would 
especially be the case if other provinces should adopt the same 


1 Chapter L, 
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method. Not only would a wasteful competition between provinces 
be avoided, but it would often be possible to arrange for transfers 
from one province to another. But we do not suggest that 
the Government of India should itself make the appointments, 
or maintain a corps of teachers for the whole of India. In 
Bengal the Government acting through the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education should have freedom not only in 
making the appointments, but in varying their number and 
character as the needs of the educational system might demand. 
In some cases there might be a stipulation that the candidates, if 
British, should have received some training in such an institution 
as the London School of Oriental Studies, or arrangements might 
be made to pay the cost of such a course for a suitable man or 
woman. In other cases a promising Indian teacher, selected because 
he had already done good work under the Board, might be 
sent to Britain or America to study in a particular training 
institution. What is needed is the greatest possible elasticity ; 
and this means a freedom in fixing the salary and conditions 
for any particular appointment such as no formal service system 
would permit. 

103. The work to be done by members of the special corps would 
be fixed by the Board. Many of them would be employed in 
teaching English, or the methods of teaching, or some of the more 
neglected sciences, like zoology, in the intermediate colleges. 
They might, in special cases, be called upon to act as head masters 
or principals, though this would not be a matter of right. Yet 
others might be lent to privately managed schools or intermediate 
colleges if these institutions applied for their services, and this 
would form a very effective way of aiding non-governmental 
colleges and schools. Others (for example a special teacher of 
phonetics or of physical instruction, brought out for a year or two) 
might pass from one intermediate college to another, spending a 
short period in each. Yet others might be called upon to act as 
inspectors, or to take part in the examination of schools. 

104. We believe that a body of this kind is essential if the reorgan¬ 
isation of secondary and higher secondary education in Bengal 
is to be efficiently carried out. But we also believe that it must 
fail of its purpose if its members are all of a uniform type, paid in a 
uniform way, or if they are given any reason to suppose that any 
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particular posts belong to them by right, or if, whatever special 
arrangements may be made with them in regard to salary, etc., 
they are encouraged to regard themselves as in any way the 
superiors of their colleagues in the ordinary teaching service whom 
they are brought out to supplement and assist. And in our judg¬ 
ment it is only by a frank departure from the service system as 
hitherto worked that these ends can be secured. 

105. The educational needs of Bengal, then, can in our 
opinion best be met by a clear definition of two different types 
of teachers who are required : viz., the great body of the ordinary 
teaching profession, who will, more and more as time goes on, be 
able to undertake the whole or almost the whole of the work ; and 
a special corps of specially trained teachers brought in to give 
help in a variety of ways during a period of transition. The first 
group, forming the main body of the profession, should be so 
organised as to render the transference of a teacher from one type 
of institution to another, possible and easy, and to place before 
every young acolyte of the profession the possibility of a career 
whose success will be determined only by his own abilities. The 
second group should be organised with the utmost elasticity, not 
as a specially privileged body, but as an auxiliary corps of 
helpers with experience gained outside Bengal, whose services could 
be readily employed wherever the}’ may be most needed. But it 
must be obvious that no such system could be made to work 
satisfactorily, in regard to either group of teachers, unless all the 
schools, public and private alike, were placed under the direction 
of a central authority, fully in touch with the work of all of 
them, aware of good work wherever it was being carried on, 
and looked to by every school for guidance and help, without any 
such interference as would impair legitimate freedom. 

IX— The aims o) secondary education. 

106. In order to define more clearly the benefit which the com¬ 
munity would receive from a great improvement in its secondary 
schools, we will attempt a short description of the liberal education 
which they should endeavour to provide. But we hope that, in 
doing so, we may not be thought to underrate the distance which 
in education everywhere separates the actual from the ideal. It 
is seldom the lot of a teacher to come near the achievement of 
his highest aims. As rarely can a school impart to its scholars all 
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that at its best a liberal education implies. But by unselfishness 
and patience a teacher becomes the channel through which his 
pupils learn more than he dared hope to give. And, with the help 
of a right spirit among its governors and staff, a school, even though 
hampered by lack of means, may communicate in the simplest 
form but nevertheless with great power over mind and character the 
essential qualities of a good education. 

107. "Such an education should be given under conditions favour¬ 
able to the health of the pupils. Their bodies should be developed 
and trained by systematic and vigorous exercise. Their eyes should 
be trained to see, their ears to hear, with quick and sure discrimina¬ 
tion. Their sense of beauty should be awakened, and they should 
be taught to express it by music and by movement, and through 
line and colour. 1 Their hands should be trained to skilful use. 
Their will should be kindled by an ideal and hardened by a discipline 
enjoining self-control. They should learn to express themselves 
accurately and simply in their mother tongue and, in India, 
in English also. Through mathematics, they should learn the 
relations of forms and of numbers. Through history and litera¬ 
ture they should learn something of the records of the past; what 
the human race (and not least their fellow-countrymen) have 
achieved; and how the great poets and sages have interpreted 
the experience of life. Their education should further demand 
from them some study of nature and should set them in the way 
of realising both the amount and the quality of evidence which a 
valid induction requires. Besides this it should open windows 
in their mind, so that they may see wide perspectives of history 
and of human thought. But it should also, by the enforcement 
of accuracy and steady work, teach them by what toil and 
patience men have to make their way along the road to truth. 
Above all, the education should endeavour to give them, by suclu 
methods and influences as it is free to use, a sure hold upon tin* 
principles of right and wrong and should teach them to apply those 
principles in their conduct. Thus its chief work.is to enlighten and 
practise the conscience, both the moral conscience and the intel¬ 
lectual. And, through the activities of corporate life in the school, 
it should give the pupils experience in bearing responsibility, in 
organisation, and in working with others for public ends, whether in 
leadership or in submission to the common will. 

h 2 
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108. When however we pass in review the present state of 
secondary education in Bengal, we are compelled regretfully to 
acknowledge that very few of the schools are giving even the bare 
essentials of a liberal education. In the great majority of them, 
physique and health are neglected ; there is no training of the 
hand ; the study of nature is practically ignored ; the aesthetic 
and emotional sides of a boy’s nature are disregarded ; corporate 
life is meagre: training through responsibility is generally 
undeveloped ; little guidance is given as to right and wrong; 
methods of class teaching are crude and clumsy. In most schools 
English, the vernacular, mathematics, history are badly taught. 
Such a state of things injures the interests of all the boys 
whether they are going forward to the University or not. It is 
hurtful to the whole community, which suffers from the failure of 
the schools to develope and train the powers' of the younger 
generation. And the mischief is not lessened by the flux of time. 
On the contrary, apart from the efforts of exceptionally gifted 
men and women, it tends to deteriorate under the difficulties caused 
by increasing numbers of pupils in the schools and by the 
inexperience of the teachers. Four-fifths of the members of the 
staffs have nothing better to guide them in their work than 
recollections of the methods which were employed when thev 
themselves were boys at school. We are thus driven to the 
conclusion that the inadequacy of the great majority of the 
secondary schools injures the University and is one of the gravest 
defects in the educational system of Bengal. 

109. But the task of reforming the hundreds of high schools from 
which-the University draws its students within the area of Bengal 
will be enormous and necessarily slow. We propose that the 
difficulty should be met by bringing it within manageable limits. 
This can be done by furnishing the Presidency with what it does 
not at present possess, and badly needs, a system of higher secondary 
education. To provide such a system would not be unduly expen¬ 
sive. The establishment of the new institutions, bearing the name 
of intermediate colleges, need not occupy more than five years. 
At the end of that time the University • would be surrounded 
by a circle of efficient higher secondary institutions from which 
it would draw (with minor exceptions) the whole body of its 
students. 
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110. Though such a remodelling and development of higher 
secondary education in Bengal would entail the giving up of the 
intermediate classes now under its immediate jurisdiction, the 
University would greatly gain by the change. In the course of its 
advance and natural growth the University of Calcutta has passed 
through the same- experience as many of the universities of the 
West. For a long time it has had perforce to undertake, as part 
of its duty, work which is proper not to a university but to higher 
secondary schools. At first this was inevitable because there 
were no other institutions to which the care of this preliminary 
training could be assigned. But as the departments of more 
advanced teaching, which are its prerogative arul true concern, 
have grown and developed, the elementary courses prefixed to them 
have gradually become inappropriate to the organisation of the 
University. What was at first a convenience has become an 
anachronism. The more fully the University enters upon its right 
province in higher education, the more anomalous does this appen¬ 
dage of elementary classes become. This’ has been the experience 
of many universities in the West, and the University of Calcutta 
has now reached the stage at which its introductory (or as they 
are called, its intermediate) courses may wisely be discarded and 
be allowed to pass into the sphere of higher secondary education. 
To this they fitly belong, because of the age of the students con¬ 
cerned, the standard of attainment which they have reached, and 
the kind of teaching and guidance which they require. 

111. The establishment of the system of intermediate colleges 
which we shall propose in the next chapter would furnish Bengal 
for the first time with opportunities of higher secondary education 
adapted to the needs of industry, commerce and agriculture as 
well as of professional callings, and would increase the wealth 
of the Presidency by enhancing the intellectual vigour of 
theelite of the rising generation and their power of initiative. 
It would thus in due time lessen the burden of poverty which 
now weighs upon the educated classes. Prospects of well-paid 
and responsible employment would improve. The congestion 
caused by the concentration of ability upon a too restricted 
number of careers would be relieved. The mischief which is 
being done by unsuitable forms of teaching and by a not less 
unsuitable method of examination would be checked at one of 
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the most critical points in a student’s course. The University, 
released from the responsibility of giving instruction to boys still 
immature for the training which it is the true function of a univer¬ 
sity to provide, would find its growth no longer hampered by 
inappropriate duties and would be free to seize the great opportu¬ 
nities which lie open before it. 

112. The establishment of intermediate colleges, giving higher • 
secondary education under sound conditions of staffing and 
equipment, would bring a new and powerful agency for improvement 
into the educational system of Bengal. For the first time a 
good standard of school teaching would be conspicuously set up. 
And it would be planted at the place in the system from which 
it would exert the greatest influence. The corporate life, class 
discipline and teaching methods of the intermediate colleges would, 
if the latter were strongly staffed and adequately equipped, diffuse 
gradually throughout the province a new and more exacting view 
of what a secondary school should be and do. Those secondary 
schools which are already good would enjoy increasing public 
appreciation. Parents, seeing what the new intermediate colleges 
did for their older sons, would ask that the high schools should 
be improved in order that the younger boys also might enjoy 
the benefit of better teaching and of healthier conditions of 
school life. Governing bodies of secondary schools would realise 
that new standards were coming into vogue. The leaven of new 
educational ideas would be at' work throughout the cultivated 
classes in Bengal and would affect the outlook of other sections 
of the community, indirectly with benefit to the primary schools. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Intermediate Colleges. 

I. 

1. In the last chapter we have argued that the right develop¬ 
ment of university work demands a reorganisation of higher second¬ 
ary education ; and that for this purpose it is necessary that the 
work now done in the intermediate classes of the University should 
be transferred to institutions of a new type, to be known as inter 
mediate colleges, to be organised and conducted according to the 
methods appropriate for school work, to be distributed over every 
part of Bengal, and to be placed under the same general direction 
as the high English schools. This change is not only necessary as 
a means of providing more adequate preparation for university 
work for those of the students in the intermediate classes who will 
proceed to degree courses; it is still more necessary to meet the 
needs of those who will go no further than the intermediate stage 
and who require more carefully differentiated courses of study 
than are now offered to them. It is necessary for yet a third reason, 
as the best practical means of relieving the congestion caused by 
the crowding of young and immature students into Calcutta, and 
of helping to mitigate the evils and dangers which result from 
this, and which we have described in Chapter XIX. 

2. Eor these reasons we regard, the proposals to institute inter¬ 
mediate cokegoo as the ■re. ; pivo: of our whole scheme of reform ; 
and wo thei efore propose, in the present chapter, to explain the work 
which the intermediate colleges ought to undertake, in fuller detail 
than the plan of the last chapter permitted. 

3. We have already discussed the organisation of the teaching 
staffs both for the high schools and the intermediate colleges, and 
shown that the reforms which seem to be demanded by the circum¬ 
stances can, in our judgment, only be carried out under the admin¬ 
istration of a central authority which will exercise supervisory 
powers over both public and private institutions, whether high 
schools or intermediate colleges. In our judgment it is essential 
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that, at any rate during the next few years, the great majority of 
the intermediate colleges should be provided and directly controlled 
by the central authority, partly because their cost 1 will be so 
substantial that it is unlikely that private bodies will be able to 
make themselves financially responsible, at any rate for more than 
a part of the cost; but mainly because the character of the work 
to be done by the new institutions is of such vital importance, and 
needs such careful guidance, that until they are well established 
and sound traditions have been formed, the policy and curricula 
should be directed by an efficient central body. At the same time 
we regard it as important that every intermediate college should 
have a local committee of management, including the principal 
and some of the teachers. This committee could make recom¬ 
mendations to the central authority, and it might in time be 
allowed an increasing freedom of action in certain directions. 

4. The first problem which must face the organisers of the new 
system is the way in which the proposed intermediate colleges 
are to be brought into existence, and their relations with the 
existing high schools, as well as with those colleges of the University 
in which intermediate work is now carried on. As will have been 
made clear in the last chapter, we attach great importance to the 
creation of a close link between the new institutions and the high 
schools ; only so will the influence of the intermediate colleges in 
developing improved methods of teaching be fully felt in the schools. 
But we are compelled to discard the proposal put forward by many 
of our correspondents, 2 that all high schools should be encouraged 
to undertake intermediate work. Many of them already do their 
existing work so inefficiently that such a change would do more 
harm than good. 

5. It will not be possible, in organising the new system, to 
follow any single uniform plan. The attempt to secure a logical 
uniformity of method seems to us to form the main defect of the 
interesting proposals worked out in a memorandum submitted to us, 
on behalf of a group of reformers, by the Rev. Garfield Williams. 3 
The essence of these proposals is that the two top classes of the 
present high school course should be removed from the high schools 


1 See below, Section X, paras, 68-61. 

8 See Chapter XII and answers to Question 8 passim. 

3 General Memoranda, pages 463-477 ; see especially pages 466-469. 
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■and combined with the two years of the intermediate course in a 
new type of institution. We recognise that such a scheme, if it 
were practicable, would have many advantages ; in particular it 
would secure that the boys would be kept under the same direction 
long enough to render possible the creation of a real corporate spirit, 
and the exercise of a strong influence over mind and character. 
Where such an arrangement is practicable, it might well be adopted, 
and the regulations governing the intermediate colleges should be 
so framed as not to preclude it. But as a method to be uniformly 
adopted it is quite inapplicable to the conditions existing in Bengal. 
It would imply that all the high schools, except the few which were 
qualified to undertake the higher work, would be deprived of their 
two top classes ; and that the new institutions which must be pro¬ 
vided would have to be- designed so as to accommodate far more 
than twice the numbers now included in the intermediate classes. 
This would form so serious an addition to the difficulty of an already 
difficult problem that the adoption of a uniform policy of such a 
kind would probably make any effective advance impossible. 

6. The very important reform which we recommend can, indeed, 
only be effected if due regard is paid to the conditions already 
existing in Bengal. An analysis of these conditions shows that 
there are various ways in which intermediate training of the kind 
required by our scheme can be provided. All these methods must 
be simultaneously used, and the conditions existing in each district 
ought to determine which method will afford the most appropriate 
mode of meeting its needs. 

7. The first method is the addition to a few selected high schools 
—mainly but not exclusively Government schools—of a higher 
department dealing with the intermediate work. Where this method 
is adopted, the top classes in the existing curriculum should be 
attached to the proposed higher department, and have the 
advantage of receiving some of their instruction from the teachers 
engaged in the intermediate work, the lower classes being possibly 
separately organised. This arrangement would, in particular, 
facilitate the provision of instruction in elementary science for the 
two top classes of the present high-school course. But the 
utmost care must be taken to ensure that no school is permitted 
to undertake this work unless it possesses, or can be provided 
with, adequate buildings, staff and equipment. In any case, 
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substantial additional subsidies from public funds will be necessary 
to enable even the best schools to undertake the new work. 

8. The second method is to reorganise and utilise the existing 
second-grade colleges. Only seven second-grade colleges survive 
in Bengal. All are closely associated with high schools from which 
they have sprung ; and it would be easy for them, as part of the 
necessary rearrangement of their organisation, to link the top 
classes of these schools with the work of the new type. All would 
need substantial subsidies to enable them to carry on their work 
according to the plan and method which our scheme contemplates, 
and which will be more fully described below. 

9. The third method is to create at convenient centres new 
institutions specially designed for this work, and limited to it. 
Some intermediate colleges of this type will undoubtedly be required. 
Colleges of this type would, as a rule, provide a greater variety 
of the special courses described below; and it is likely that they 
will be most needed in Calcutta, in Dacca, and in close proximity 
to the'more highly developed of the mufassal colleges. 

10. At present the great majority of the intermediate students 
are taught in the first-grade colleges ; and it is of the first importance 
to consider what will be the effect of our scheme upon these colleges, 
and what is to be done with the students now included in their 
intermediate classes. These questions will be more fully discussed 
in later chapters. 1 In our judgment many of these colleges, espec¬ 
ially in the mufassal, will in the long run find it most to their 
advantage, and to that of the community, that they should devote 
themselves to intermediate work ; and we hope that, at tire earliest 
possible date, they will be enabled to make a wise choice between the 
two alternatives, that of devoting themselves wholly to intermediate 
work, and that of concentrating all their resources upon degree 
work. Not until this decision has been reached will the educational 
system of Bengal be brought into an efficient and orderly condition. 
At the same time we recognise that there must be a period of 
transition while the necessary readjustments are being made, and 
that it must be impracticable to withdraw suddenly all the students 
in the intermediate stage, even from those colleges which intend 
to devote themselves wholly to university work. While, therefore, 

1 See Chapter XXXIV, paras. 121-124 and 141, for the Calcutta colleges, and 
Chapter XXXV, para. 40 for the mufassal colleges. 
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we consider it to be educationally undesirable that higher-secondary 
(or intermediate) work should be carried on in the same buildings 
and by the same staff as strictly university work, we recognise 
that it will be necessary for a time—we hope for no long time— 
to continue the intermediate work in these colleges alongside- 
of the degree work, until they are ready either to abandon this 
work or to devote themselves wholly to it. But it is important 
that, from the earliest possible moment, this part of the work of 
these colleges should be brought under the control and regulation 
of the new authority for higher secondary education, and that they 
should be required to fulfil the conditions laid down for intermediate 
colleges in regard to size of classes, etc. To enable them to do 
this, it will be necessary to give them financial aid. 

11. It is, of course, essential for a discussion of the scheme that 
we should form a trustworthy estimate of the cost, both initial 
and recurring, of working the numerous intermediate * colleges 
whose institution we advocate. This will depend in part upon the 
extent to which it will be possible to utilise existing institutions,, 
a point upon which we have no means of judging. But it must 
depend in an even greater degree upon the character of the instruc¬ 
tion to be given ; and it is, accordingly, to that theme that we must 
next turn. 

II. 

12. The intermediate college must be regarded as fulfilling 
a double purpose. In the first place, it must provide a training 
such as will qualify its students for admission to the University, 
in all its faculties, or into other institutions for higher or technolog¬ 
ical training. In the second place, if* must provide a training 
suitable for students who, after completing their course, will proceed 
direct into various practical occupations. As the system developes 
we should expect to find an increasing number of students entering 
upon the intermediate course solely with a view to preparing them¬ 
selves for various practical careers. 

13. These two categories, however, though their needs must 
be kept in mind, ought not to be too sharply differentiated from 
one another. The boy who "has just completed the general high school 
course and passed the high school examination cannot fairly be 
required to have made up his mind whether he will proceed to a uni¬ 
versity course or not. He does not yet clearly know what pos¬ 
sibilities are open to him ; and, in Bengal beyond all other countries. 
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the tradition that a university career is the right and natural one for 
all boys of ability and ambition is too deeply rooted to make it 
reasonable to expect that a boy will choose a course of study which will 
definitely exclude him from the University. The experience of the 
‘ B ’ and ‘ C ' courses in the high schools 1 is generally regarded as 
showing that carefully devised schemes of study are likely to fail 
unless they give access to a university career. While, therefore, 
the courses of the intermediate colleges ought to be so differen¬ 
tiated as to meet the needs of students of many different 
types, they ought not to be sharply differentiated into univer¬ 
sity and non-university courses. So far as may be, every 
alternative course of study should represent a possible line of 
approach to university work ; and the examination should be so 
designed that the university will accept it (under certain defined 
'conditions) as admitting the successful candidate to its courses in 
one or another faculty. 

14. This is the less impracticable because, whatever career the 
student is ultimately to follow, one of the primary functions of 
the intermediate college must be to give him, so far as the limits of 
time permit, a sound liberal education, such as he cannot now get 
from most of the high schools, and will not be able to get, however 
rapidly the reform of the high schools may proceed, for many 
years to come. It will be a training specialised in some degree in 
view of his future career, as even the present intermediate course 
is, despite its defects. But it must also be a liberal training, and 
the f vocational ’ element in it must be subordinate to this. If 
the intermediate course is thus conceived, it ought to be natural 
for the University to accept any form of it; for even though some 
forms of it may be materially influenced by the needs of particular 
professions, a modern university is a great nest of professional 
schools ; and so long as the preliminary training for a professional 
-career is not too narrowly technical, but uses the subjects of pro¬ 
fessional interest as the means of a liberal education, an enlightened 
and modern university should readily accept it, if it is satisfied that 
the course, and the examination which concludes it, meet the 
needs of its own schemes of training. 

15. We recommend, therefore, that the courses in the interme¬ 
diate colleges should be so designed as in every case to give admission 


1 See Chapter VIII, para. 48. 
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(if the examination at the end of the course is successfully passed) 
to the University, though not necessarily to every Faculty of the 
University. Thus one group of subjects would be specially suitable 
for admission to the Faculty of Arts, another to the Faculty of 
Science, another to the Faculty of Medicine, another to the Faculty 
of Engineering, another to the Faculty of Commerce or of Agricul¬ 
ture. At the same time we should regret any undue rigidity 
in the qualifications required for admission to various Faculties. 1 

16. At present the intermediate course is differentiated into 
two distinct branches, arts and science ; but, as we have seen, the- 
distinction between them is in some cases very slight indeed. Since 
we contemplate provision for a great variety of different groupings 
of subjects, none of which will be either purely arts or purely 
science, we suggest that this distinction should be abandoned; 
and that a single examination, with a single name, but with a 
considerable variety of forms, should end the course. 2 

17. One of the most fundamental distinctions between the 
intermediate college and the present intermediate classes must be- 
that the intermediate college will use the methods of a good school,, 
in classes of reasonable size wherein question and answer will be 
possible rather than the methods of the mass-lecture. The maxi¬ 
mum size for a school class at the top of the high school is fixed 
by university regulations at 50. This is too large for the greater- 
part of the teaching work of a well-organised school; in especial 
a single teacher cannot supervise practical linguistic drill or 
practical science in a class of anything like this size. 3 On the 
other hand, there are parts of subjects in which a class of this size, 
or even larger, can be quite efficiently handled. We recommend 
that variation in the size of classes should be provided 
for, and that small classes of 30 or less should be insisted 
on in all parts of the teaching in which it is essential 
that each pupil should daily receive individual attention. In 

1 Thus students who had taken at the intermediate stage a course not normally recog¬ 
nised as admitting to the Faculty they desired to enter should be afforded facilities for 
taking subsequently any necessary subjects they might have omitted. 

a It is worth noting that the distinction between the intermediate in arts and the 
intermediate in science is not drawn in some other universities, for example in Allahabad ; 
and the abandonment of the distinction in the case of 4 Calcutta has been already recom¬ 
mended by the Committee of sixteen. 

3 Even the existing regulations of the University for practical work in intermediate 
classes prescribe a maximum of 20. 
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some parts of several subjects these smaller classes might be 
grouped together. The question of the size and grouping of 
classes is important, because it must necessarily affect deeply the 
cost of staffing these colleges. There is one great difference in 
regard to staff between the intermediate college and the high school* 
The high school teacher need not be, and in some ways ought 
not to be, purely a specialist; in the intermediate colleges some, 
at any rate, of the teachers must necessarily be specialists. And 
this, again, must increase the cost of adequately staffing these 
colleges. But any detailed analysis of the teaching staff which will 
be required must depend upon the plan of the curriculum. 

III. 

18. Since a primary aim of the course in the intermediate 
college is to give the student a liberal education, there must be a 
common element in all forms which this course may assume. And 
the most essential part of this common element must obviously 
be a training in the media of self-expression, and of exact and clear 
thinking. This is, of course, the primary purpose of linguistic 
training; and the educated Bengali boy, who has to be bilingual, 
must be given a sound training in the use of at least two languages— 
his mother tongue and English. 

19. But the teaching in languages, and especially in English, 
must be far more practical than it has hitherto been. It 
must not consist in learning by heart minute commentaries 
on prescribed selections from the classical English literature. The 
student must learn to read modern English easily ; and therefore, 
while he may rightly study with care a few selected books chosen 
for the purity and directness of their style, he must also be expected 
to read somewhat widely. Next, lie must be able to write English 
with clarity and precision ; and therefore he must have constant 
practice in making precis, and in composing essays, and he must 
receive constant and competent criticism of the work which he 
does. Finally he must be able to speak English easily and correctly ; 
and therefore he must be practised in reading aloud, and in speaking ; 
and since the spoken use of a foreign tongue is difficult, it is 
desirable that be should be trained with the help of phonetic 
methods. All this involves teaching in relatively small classes, 
[t involves, also, the employment of teachers who have not only 
in easy mastery of the language, but a knowledge of modern 
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linguistic methods. Manifestly it would be to the advantage of 
the students that the teaching should be, as far as possible, in 
the hands of English teachers. It is partly in view of this need 
that we have been led to make the recommendations regarding tbe 
enlistment of a special corps of teachers which will be found in 
the last chapter. 

20. The provision of adequate teaching in English, on such 
a plan as we have outlined, would demand a considerable expendi¬ 
ture of time. The authorities of Serampore College, who speak 
from an intimate knowledge both of school and college work, suggest ) 
in the very full and interesting memorandum 1 which they have 
submitted on the organisation of this sort of work, that eleven 
periods a week—that is, one period on Saturday and two on every 
other day—would be necessary for the purpose. We are inclined 
to think that this is unduly high ; and that, provided the classes 
are small and the teaching efficient, eight periods in the first year and 
six in the second might very well suffice to ensure that the student 
possessed a real mastery of the language. Certainly his knowledge 
would be incomparably more efficient than it now is at the end 
of the intermediate stage ; and his equipment, whether for university 
courses or for an immediate entry into practical life, would be 
proportionately better. 

21. We attach great importance to the systematic study of the 
vernacular at this stage, 2 not only for its own sake, but as a means 
to clear thinking. The student should read some of the best work 
in modern Bengali or other vernacular, and be giyen practice both in 
composition and in clear and correct speech. Three periods a week, 
under competent teachers, would be sufficient for this purpose. 

22. The only other subject which would seem to have a cla im 
to be made generally compulsory in the intermediate stage is 
mathematics. But the only valid reason for such a claim is that 
the minimum standard of mathematical work required in the 
matriculation examination is insufficient for the purposes of a 
general education. [We agree that this is at present the case. 
But we see no reason why it should continue to 'be so. Many 
of the schools have already shown that they can reach a much higher 
.standard; this is demonstrated by the facts that about half of 


1 General Memoranda, page 333. 

2 Chapter XVII. 
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the candidates in the matriculation examination take additional 
mathematics, and that the average mark of all candidates in 1917 
was no less than 61-2 per cent. It therefore seems practicable, 
even before any general improvement of the high schools has been 
effected, to raise the minimum standard demanded for admission 
to intermediate courses. We recommend that this should be done 
and that, consequently, mathematics should not be a compulsory 
subject for all students in the intermediate stage, though it would 
of course form a necessary element in many of the alternative- 
courses which we shall propose. 

23. English and vernacular would thus be the only universally 
compulsory subjects for all students in the intermediate colleges. 
We have next to consider how the remainder of the course of study 
should be planned, (a) for students who jn-opose to proceed to the 
ordinary university courses in arts and science, and (b) for students 
who wish to qualify themselves for various professional careers. 
It is obviously impossible for us to define with exactitude the 
elements in the curriculum for all these purposes. 1 That must be 
the duty of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
when constituted, acting with the advice of the universities ; but 
we hope that the Board will allow to each college a considerable 
latitude in the arrangement of its curriculum and of its time-table. 
It will be enough for our immediate purpose if we indicate in general 
terms the range of subjects which it would be desirable to include 
for various purposes. 

24. Taking first the needs of students preparing themselves 
for degree courses in arts, we would urge the importance of securing 
that before entrance to the University they should have obtained 
some insight into the methods of natural science. We have al¬ 
ready recommended that an element of natural science should be 
included in the high school course. But we recognise that in view 
of the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of well-qualified 
teachers in this subject, it will be but slowly that this recommend¬ 
ation can be given practical effect. Until, in the judgment of 
the Board, the introduction of science into the high school course 
has been effectively carried out we think that all arts students in 
the intermediate stage should receive an introduction to science, 
during at least one year ; though the course in this subject need not 

1 For tentative suggestions as to courses of study in the intermediate colleges see 
the volume of appendices to this report. 
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be uniform in all colleges, and need not be included in a centrally 
organised examination. When science teaching has become general 
and efficient in the high schools, it need no longer be made compul¬ 
sory for arts students in the intermediate stage. 

25. The course of a student who is looking forward to an arts 
degree ought also to include, if it be at all possible, some knowledge 
of history, an introduction to systematic geography, a course in 
English literature and literary criticism (as distinct from the 
practical study of the language, which will be common to all 
students), and a discipline in at least one of the ‘ reasoning ’ 
subjects—logic, economics or mathematics. To include all these 
subjects in a single course would obviously be impracticable; 
but the opportunity of studying each of them should be open 
to every student of this type. 

26. But we have as yet left out of our reckoning another subject 
of very great importance—the study of oriental classical languages. 
Under the existing system every student is required to have pre¬ 
sented a classical language in the matriculation examination. We 
have already recommended 1 that this requirement should no longer 
be enforced upon all students taking the high school examination, 
which will in our scheme take the place of the present matriculation. 
The question therefore arises whether the requirement of a classical 
course should be transferred from the high school to the inter¬ 
mediate stage. This is a- question upon which the determining 
voice must necessarily rest with the universities, when they decide 
upon what conditions they will admit students to their courses. 
If the universities require every student to have taken a classical 
language as a condition of admission to degree courses in arts, 
then, manifestly, a classical course must be a necessary element 
in the intermediate stage for all students aiming at degrees in 
arts. On the other hand, the University may decide that this 
requirement can be dispensed with, or need only be exacted from 
those students who intend to follow courses of particular types. 
The only way of providing against all possibilities is to include 
the classical languages among a list of subjects from which a choice 
should be made. We think it would be practicable to demand 
from the student at this stage f our subjects in addition to those 
already defined. And we recommend that these four subjects 
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should be chosen from a list including (1) a classical language ; 
(2) history ; (3) geography ; (4) English literature ; (5) logic ; (6) 
economics ; (7) mathematics. Not all these alternatives need, of 
course, be offered in all intermediate colleges ; and if the University 
should insist upon a classical language in all cases, the range of 
free choice would be in fact restricted to three subjects. But 
greater freedom might be regained i if or when natural science 
ceased to be compulsory for arts students at the intermediate 
stage. 

27. Our attention has been directed by many witnesses and 
correspondents to the heavy burden under which Bengali-speaking 
Musalman students now labour, owing to the large number of 
languages they are compelled to study, because of the requirements 
of the universities on the one hand, and the religious and social 
demands of their community on the other. 1 In view of these 
difficulties, and on the recommendation of many leading Musalmans, 
we are prepared to advise that if an oriental classical language 
(Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic or Persian) is prescribed, either as a com¬ 
pulsory or as an optional subject, Muslim students who do not 
present Urdu as their vernacular should be permitted to take 
this language in lieu of one of those named. 2 

28. But in whatever way the problem of the classical language 
is dealt with, we recognise that the course which we have defined 
is wide in its range. It would be an impossible course if it were 
to be conducted by the present methods of mass-lectures. Yet, 
as things now are, all the elements in it seem to us to be indispen¬ 
sable. And we believe that all can be dealt with on a well-organ¬ 
ised system of class-teaching ; especially as all the elements in 
the course need not be, and ought not to be, treated as equal in 
weight, and some of them might perhaps be taken only in a single 
year. If we allow for twenty-eight periods in the week, there will, 
in fact, be room for an adequate treatment of the whole group of 
studies defined. But the course is undoubtedly wider in its range 
than is ideally desirable at this stage in a student’s development ; 
and we hope that, as the high schools improve, it will become 
possible to reduce the range, and therefore to increase the depth, 
of the intermediate course. 


1 See Chapter VI; see also Chapter XU, para 26. ad fin. 
1 Chapter XLI, para. 25. 
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29. The student who intends to proceed to a science course in 
the University ought to take at least two science subjects—mathe¬ 
matics and a lull treatment of geography should also be included 
among the list from which he might select. It would be well that 
he should, for cultural purposes, take also a course during at least 
one year in literature, history or economics, without having to 
undergo examination in it. In view of the necessity of his spend¬ 
ing a considerable amount of time in the laboratories, the weight of 
his course would be at least equivalent to that which we have 
suggested for the arts student. It would also give him a solid 
basis of general knowledge. 

IY. 

30. We have next to consider the needs of students who may 
desire to proceed to professional training, and for that purpose 
to enter one of the professional colleges, which prepare candidates 
for professional degrees of the university, or other professional 
qualifications in medicine or engineering or, in the future > 
in agriculture ; the needs of courses in scientific technology would 
probably be fully met by the kind of course we have suggested 
for science students. 

31. The needs and requirements of the professional courses in 
medicine are dealt with elsewhere. 1 But it is plain that a student 
who had taken the intermediate course on such lines as we have 
suggested for the science group would be far better qualified to 
enter upon a medical training than most students now are, specially 
because he would have a more adequate knowledge of English. 
We do not, however, believe that it would be possible to provide, 
in all the intermediate colleges, or in any large number of them, 
the full equipment necessary to cover the whole range of the prelim¬ 
inary scientific examination of the medical degree course ; nor do 
we think that, in view of the present condition of secondary educa¬ 
tion in Bengal, the whole of this range could be covered, by more 
than a few exceptional students, alongside of the necessary elements 
in the intermediate course, within the two years which we have 
assigned for the intermediate curriculum. We think, however, 
that an attempt should be made, as an experiment to provide 
the necessary teaching at a few colleges, one or two in Calcutta, 
one at Dacca, one in Western Bengal, perhaps at Bankura, and 


i 2 


1 See Chapters XXIII anci XLIV. 
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one in Northern Bengal, possibly at Rangpur or Rajshahi. Some 
students in these colleges might be able to cover the whole 
of the work in two years ; others, after taking the intermediate 
examination at the end of the two years' course, might then proceed 
to the preliminary scientific examination at the end of a third year. 
But it would obviously be impossible to limit the entries to the medical 
colleges to those students who had attended those intermediate 
colleges which provided teaching in all the subjects required. 
Students who had taken the intermediate course in other colleges 
would therefore have to be otherwise provided for, either by admis¬ 
sion to a third year’s course in these special colleges, or by special 
arrangements made in the universities to which the medical colleges 
were attached, for the provision of special instruction either in their 
own or in college laboratories. 

32. One material advantage which would result from the 
organisation of a few intermediate colleges to provide for the special 
needs of medical students would be that the medical schools, 
(as distinct from the medical colleges) whose students are prepared 
not for a degree, but for the licentiateship, granted by the State 
Medical Faculty of Bengal, would be provided with better-trained 
entrants, and saved from the necessity of providing training in the 
preliminary scientific studies; a necessity which places difficulties 
in the way of the much-needed expansion of medical training of 
this type. In any case it is obvious that one of the alternative 
courses of study offered in the intermediate colleges should be, so 
far as possible, adapted to the needs of intending medical students. 
In the drafting of this course the Board should take the advice of 
medical men ; and the medical colleges and schools might reasonably 
make such special allowance as seemed possible for students who 
took this course. We hesitate to put forward very precise re¬ 
commendations on this subject, which should be dealt with by 
the Board, in consultation with the medical authorities, and with 
reference to the general development of secondary and higher 
secondary education. But wo feel that the organisation of the 
intermediate colleges, once it is established, ought to be utilised to 
the fullest possible extent for the purpose of affording an adequate 
preliminary training for medical men. 

33. It is obvious that a special group of courses should be 
designed for students intending to undertake the career of engineering 
either directly, or after a course at Sibpur or other institution 
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for training in engineering. 1 This course should include mathematics 
at a high standard, with chemistry, physics and mechanical drawing. 
Such a course would, we believe, not only prepare the student to 
take advantage of the regular course of study in engineering, it 
would be welcomed by the railway companies and other great 
engineering firms, many of which would probably be prepared to 
take students thus trained directly into their employment, or into 
a period of apprentice-training. 


y. 

34. In another chapter 2 we have shown that while Bengal 
has need of a certain number of highly trained agricultural experts, 
the number of such men who can find adequate employment is 
likely for many years, and perhaps always, to be small. But the 
educational system ought to be able to render services on a far 
larger, though less ambitious, scale than would ever be possible 
through the production of highly trained graduates. We believe 
there is need for men with a much less complete and scientific train¬ 
ing than that which ought to be represented by a degree course. 
Zamindars who wish to understand the management of their own 
estates, and the agents who work for them, and the administrative 
officers of rural co-operative societies or district boards, and, 
perhaps, some of the teachers in rural schools, need a kind of 
training far less elaborate than a full degree course, such as is 
outlined in Chapter XLVII ; and the kind of training which they 
need might very well be provided for them in some of the interme¬ 
diate colleges in rural districts, especially in the neighbourhood of 
experimental and demonstration farms. 

35. A course suitable for these purposes might include chemistry, 
botany, land-surveying, an introduction to the principles of 
agriculture sufficient to enable the student to follow with intelli¬ 
gence the work of the research stations and the experimental farms • 
and alongside of these some training in book-keeping. Mr. Coyajee 
has pointed out 3 that such a course would practically correspond 
to the ‘ short course ’ in agriculture given at the University 
College of North Wales. A man thus equipped would be of 


1 Chapter XLVI. 

2 Chapter XXV ; see also Chapter XLVII. 

3 General Memoranda, page 366. 
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great use to a zamindar or a co-operative society; and an inter¬ 
mediate course planned on these lines might very properly be 
accepted by the University as a qualification for admission either 
to its courses in agriculture, or to its ordinary scientific course ; so 
that the student who had taken it, while prepared to undertake 
certain kinds of agricultural work, or to pass into an agricultural 
college, would not be excluded from university courses. Here, 
again, we hesitate to lay down very definite recommendations ; 
but we feel convinced that the intermediate colleges can be made 
of genuine service to the agricultural development of Bengal. 

VI. 

36. A large proportion of the teachers in the high schools of 
Bengal enter the teaching profession immediately after passing 
(or, in many cases, failing at) the intermediate examination. Under 
existing conditions these students, during their undergraduate 
course, receive no kind of direct preparation for this career ; there 
is no means of ensuring that they have studied the subjects they 
will have to teach ; and in nine cases out of ten their only experi¬ 
ence of the nature and aims of school work is that which they have 
derived from their own attendance at inefficient schools. 

37. It is of vital importance that teachers of this class should 
receive a better training than they have hitherto received, and we 
believe that it will be within the power of the intermediate colleges 
to afford such a training. In the first place it is obvious that 
the more thorough and practical knowledge of English which the 
students will obtain in these colleges will be of the highest value to 
them, especially if they receive some training in phonetic methods ; 
while the more careful cultivation of the vernacular which should 
be a feature of the new intermediate colleges will be very helpful. 
The course, as a whole, will be specially useful for this purpose, 
because it can readily be made to include all the principal 
subjects in the school curriculum. To this we would add an 
introduction, not too pretentious in character, to the art of edu¬ 
cation ; it would count as an alternative to logic and economics. 
This might involve at most one or two lessons a week, illustrated 
by occasional visits to the best available high schools in the 
neighbourhood and by a certain amount of practical work. The 
course need not include, except incidentally, psychology, or any 
formal study of the history of education ; enough if it analyses and 
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discusses the aims of school work, and the methods by which they 
can best be pursued. And the student will learn much (if the 
intermediate college which he attends is organised, as it ought to 
be, as a thoroughly efficient school) from merely watching the 
methods of his own teachers. 


38. Training of this kind would not, and ought not to, take the 
place of the serious and systematic training which will be given 
in the university department of education 1 , or in a good training 
college. But at least it would mean that all that very numerous 
class of teachers who are unable to go beyond the intermediate 
stage will be much better equipped for their work than they now 
are. And in recognition of this we recommend that a definitely 
higher rate of salary should be offered to teachers who have taken 
a course of this kind. 

39. It is obvious that such a course as we have described would 
be entirely suitable to admit students to the arts courses of the 
Universities, since it would cover practically the same ground as is 
required for ordinary candidates for admission to the Faculty of 
Arts. The student could take it, therefore, with the knowledge 
that while he was equipping himself in some degree for the profession 
of teaching, he was also qualifying himself for admission to a 
university. We should hope that many students, after taking a 
course of this kind, might teach for a year or two in a school, and 
then proceed to the University, either to take an ordinary arts 
degree (which might or might not include education as one of 
its subjects) or to pursue a course of study under the university 
department of education, leading normally, after a year’s course, 
to the licence in teaching (L.T.) or in some cases, after a special 
course of three years, to the degree of B.T. 1 We believe there is 
room for a course of this kind, which should include, besides 
an adequate study of professional subjects, some further study 
of those general subjects which are most widely studied in schools. 
A course of this kind would be of the highest value, and would not 
involve any lowering of the standard of the B.T. degree. Should 
this kind of course come to be wide!}' followed, we should recommend 
that the utmost liberality should be shown in facilitating the transfer 
of qualified students who had reached the intermediate stage from 


1 S re Chapter XLIil. 
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teaching work in the university department of education, and 
for rewarding them by increased pay when this course was 
completed. 

40. In our judgment courses of the kind we have described 
should be provided in most, if not in all, intermediate colleges. 
The chief difficulty would be found in providing teachers capable 
of affording adequate guidance in the subject of education, 
while at the same time taking a share (as it would be necessary 
that they should) in the ordinary work of the college. This 
constitutes a further argument in favour of the importation of a 
number of western-trained teachers who, besides doing this work, 
could help in the English teaching. We should anticipate that 
some colleges would specialise in this kind of work, whose value and 
importance can scarcely be exaggerated. The colleges at Hooghly, 
Krishnagar, and Bankura, for example, struck those of us who 
visited them as especially well fitted to undertake this kind of work, 
more particularly because they happen to have some schools of 
more than average quality in their vicinity. 

41. We attach great importance to the service which the inter¬ 
mediate colleges can render in this way. The educational progress 
of Bengal depends absolutely upon the possibility of increasing 
the number of efficient teachers in the schools ; and while the inter¬ 
mediate colleges obviously cannot give a complete and systematic 
training, such as will be afforded in the University and in special 
institutions, they can give a useful introduction to the teacher's 
calling, and an equipment more satisfactory than the majority 
of teachers now possess. The needs of Bengal demand that every 
possible mode of improving the equipment of teachers should be used, 

VII. 

42. A very large number of our correspondents 1 have urged the 
importance of providing a system of training suitable as a prepara¬ 
tion for commercial life. Many of them hold that this need will 
be adequately met by the provision of a university degree course 
in commercial subjects. 2 We do not wish to question the value of 
such a course. But it can be suitable only for the few, who are 
willing to postpone the commencement of a business career until 

1 See answers to Question 6, passim. 

* See Chapters XXVI and XLVIII. 
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they reach the age of 21 or 22, an age at which few business 
firms are willing to accept recruits. It is the experience of those 
British universities which have initiated such courses that there 
are never more than a handful of students willing to take them up 
in substitution for the more usual degree courses, and that the 
great majority of the degree students in commerce consist of men 
actually engaged in business, who attend lectures in the evening. 

43. Without disparaging university courses in commerce, it may 
fairly be said that what Bengal most needs is training at an earlier 
age, such as will interest the youth in commercial work, and fit him 
for undertaking it at the age at which recruits are generally sought 
by business firms. The need for such earlier training is strongly 
emphasised in a memorial addressed to us by the Marwari Com¬ 
munity of Calcutta, 1 whose judgment on such a subject is obviously 
of the first importance. “ The community believes from its own 
experience,” we are told, “ that an early saturation of its youth 
in business methods is eminently desirable.” They therefore 
urge that the matriculation courses should be so shaped as to render 
possible the study of a group of subjects such as would provide some 
introduction to commercial practice. 

44. We readily admit the desirability of introducing an element 
of this kind into the curriculum of those high schools which are 
capable of providing it. But we believe that more than this is 
necessary. The majority of the high schools of Bengal are not 
likely to be able to provide instruction of this character for a long 
time to come ; and it is rather in a subsequent stage that most 
Bengali boys will be able to begin to work on these lines. The 
age 17-18, at which .the intermediate course will end, is not too 
late to enter business-life ; and we believe that the intermediate 
colleges might with advantage provide a course suitable for such 
boys, while at the same time generous in its range, and suitable as a 
preparation for university work. 

45. What a business man in Bengal most wants in the young 
recruit to his office is, in the first place, an accurate knowledge of 
English—not a memory-knowledge of notes on Sesame and Lilies, 
but a practical command of the language as it is spoken and written 
to-day ; this the intermediate course, as we have planned it, will 
give more thoroughly than it has ever hitherto been given. If 


1 General Memoranda, page 16. 
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it be thought desirable to give some special training in commercial 
correspondence, 1 a weekly lesson during the second year would 
easily provide it. Next he wants good arithmetic ; and if the 
applicant has also a mastery of other branches of mathematics, 
so much the better. He wants also a good working knowledge of 
geography, in which Bengali boys are as a rule very deficient, and, if 
possible some science. If the candidate can write shorthand and 
use the type-writer, that will give him a great advantage ; and if 
he has been initiated into the mysteries of book-keeping and 
accountancy, he will be the more welcome. But what the business 
man especially wants in his employe, and what will more than 
anything else help him to get on, is intelligence, alertness, honesty, 
and capacity to work easily with other people, and to understand 
orders clearly and express himself accurately and precisely—the 
sort of qualities cultivated in a good school, which places a proper 
value upon corporate life, and does not limit itself to preparing 
candidates for examination. 

46. It is obvious that the intermediate college ought to be able 
to provide a course which would fully meet all these needs, and 
at the same time be a suitable preparation for a university career. 
What is needed is, in truth, neither more nor less than a good 
general education with a modern and practical bias. The course 
ought to include a sound training in commercial geography, and 
some introduction to economics—especially elementary descrip¬ 
tive economics, which implies some understanding of the processes 
of trade. It ought to include sound mathematics, especially higher 
arithmetic ; and some training in book-keeping and accountancy, 
which is by no means a purely mechanical or unintelligent subject, 
might find a place in the course. With these would go modern 
history ; and if the student should add Sanskrit (which the Marwari 
community recommend as an element in a commercial course) he will 
be the better prepared for university work, should he ultimately 
decide to enter upon a university course. 

47. Wi$h an equipment such as is here outlined, the student 
would be a useful recruit in any business office. He would be 
equally well-equipped to take his place in the clerical services of 
various departments of Government, such as the Post Office. 2 


1 Desired by the Marwari Community, General Memoranda, page 10. 
3 See Chapter XXVIII. 
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We believe that such a training as has been outlined would in fact 
form the best preparation for all but the higher and more specialised 
posts in Government service ; and we shall recommend, in another 
part of this report 1 that the intermediate examination should 
henceforth be recognised as the required qualification for all but a 
few of the higher Government, posts. We do not mean that holders 
of degrees should be excluded from consideration. But we regard 
it as unfortunate that many hundreds of students should be drawn 
on, as they now are, to follow degree courses for which they are ill- 
fitted, merely because the possession of a degree is supposed to 
give them an advantage in applying for even minor Government 
posts. 2 

VIII. 

48. In the foregoing paragraphs we have expressly avoided 
any attempt to specify with exactitude the content of the various 
alternative courses or groups of subjects which ought, in our 
judgment, to be provided for in the intermediate colleges. That 
must be the business of the Secondarv and Intermediate Board, 
when it is established, and of its advisory committees ; and it may 
be assumed that the various alternatives will have to be modified 
from time to time, in accordance with changing needs, and in order 
to correspond with changes and improvements in the high schools. 
The aim of what we have written has been to illustrate the multiform 
ways in which the intermediate colleges may be made to meet 
a variety of needs neglected by the existing system, and to 
show how a vocational colour or bias can be given to their courses 
without in any way diminishing their value as sound and liberal 
training or making them unsuitable as preparation for university 
courses. 

49. It is, however, essential that all the alternative courses 
should be approximately equivalent in the demand which they 
will make upon the ability of the student. From this point of view 
it must be impossible to treat each subject as an equal unit; to 
balance shorthand and typewriting, for example, against mathe¬ 
matics. This seems to us to be the main defect in the otherwise 
excellent scheme set forth by Mr J. C. Coyajee, 3 to which we would 

1 See Chapter L. 

1 See Chapter XXVIII. 

* General Memoranda, page 360 
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■direct the attention of those who desire to see a project, very similar 
to that which we put forward, more fully wrought out. 

50. It seems necessary to guard against the suggestion that 
every alternative cuurse, or even the majority of the alternatives, 
should be offered in all the intermediate colleges. We should 
desire to see the colleges specialising to some extent; and while, 
in our judgment, almost every intermediate college ought, if 
possible, to provide a course for teachers, as well as the ordinary 
courses preparatory for the University, it would be natural that 
courses of the agricultural type should be provided only in a few 
colleges near experimental farms, and that commercial courses 
should be provided mainly in town centres. 

51. In regard to the examination which must necessarily be 
provided at the end of the course, we have already shown 1 that it 
is possible to introduce in the intermediate colleges, because of their 
better organisation and their smaller numbers, improvements in the 
system of examination which should materially reduce the pressure 
upon the candidates, and enable them to concentrate their attention 
upon their subjects of study, instead of living in constant dread of 
the examination, and thinking of-their work only as a preparation 
for it. We should deprecate tbe imposition upon the students of 
too heavy a burden of examinations, and we [think that there 
should be some subjeets’ of study in which no centralised examina¬ 
tion should be imposed. This subject will be more fully discussed 
in a later chapter, 2 and need not be developed here. 

IX. 

52. In the intermediate college, as in the school and the univer¬ 
sity, the formal discipline of the class-room is but a part of the 
training which the student receives. Whether his needs in other 
respects are considered and provided for, or not, his bodily health 
is affected either for good or ill, his moral outlook is influenced, 
in one direction or another, his capacity for comradeship, loyalty 
and public spirit is strengthened or weakened, by the conditions 
under which he has to work during these critical and formative 
years of his life. It is neither wise nor safe to leave these things 


1 Chapter XXXI. 

2 Chapter XL. 
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to chance, as, for the most part, they have hitherto been left both 
in the schools and in the colleges of Bengal. 1 

53. We therefore attach the greatest importance to the proper 
supervision and organisation of the physical well-being of the 
students, and to the cultivation of every possible means of strength¬ 
ening corporate loyalty and discipline among them. We regard 
it as essential that every intermediate college should be provided, 
wherever possible, with adequate playgrounds ; that there should 
not only be opportunities for games, but regular physical training ; 
and that the students should have access to good .medical advice. 

54. Not less important is the provision of simple but healthy 
residential accommodation. In connexion with intermediate 
colleges in Calcutta the provision of hostels ought not, indeed, 
to be necessary on any large Scale, because the Calcutta colleges 
(apart, perhaps, from those which devote themselves specially 
to commercial courses) ought to cater mainly for Calcutta boys, 
and we should regard it as a sign that the scheme was ill carried out 
if, once it is properly set going, any large number of mufassal 
boys who have not near relatives in Calcutta come into Calcutta 
for intermediate training. But at the mufassal centres, whi^Ji 
will generally be at the administrative headquarters of the districts, 
it luay be anticipated that a very large proportion of the students—• 
in many cases the majority —will come from the villages of the 
district, and will require accommodation. This should be as cheap 
and as simple as possible, because, in mufassal areas, the importance 
of getting the maximum accommodation on to a given site is not, 
or need not be, so urgent as it is in Calcutta, if the sites are wisely 
selected ; and simple hostels of the bungalow type, such as we saw at 
Gauhati or (in a still simpler form) at Daulatpur, become practicable. 
We urge that the provision of adequate hostel accommodation, and 
of proper hostel supervision by a staff of carefully selected superin¬ 
tendents, should be regarded as one of the first necessities when any 
new intermediate college is established. 

55. All these requirements necessarily add to the cost of estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining an intermediate college : since provision 
must be made for ample space, for residential buildings, for the 
salaries or allowances of hostel superintendents and of a well quali¬ 
fied physical director or instructor. But if the youth of Bengal is 


See Chapter XIX. 
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to be given a lair chance, all these things are necessary. Nor is 
it possible to charge high fees. We consider that the average fee 
rate ought not *to exceed Its. 5 per mensem; though in some 
colleges, and for some special courses, a somewhat higher rate might 
reasonably be charged. We assume, also, in the following very rough 
estimates that about 10 per cent, of the students will probably be 
admitted without fee, and another 10 per cent, on half fees. 

X. 

58. We have made no attempt to estimate the cost of providing 
the necessary buildings for the establishment of an intermediate 
college : not only must the cost of sites vary from place to place, 
but it is obviously impossible to anticipate in how many cases, 
and to what extent, the necessary provision might be reduced by 
the utilisation of existing buildings in cases where the intermediate 
classes were either attached to an existing school, or where an 
existing college was devoted to this purpose. The Serampore 
College staff, which has furnished us with a very full and careful 
memorandum on the subject, 1 estimates the cost of land and build¬ 
ings for a new collegiate school of 600 boys at over 8 lakhs, including 
some hostel accommodation; but the cost of land in Serampore 
is specially great because the college has a river frontage ; and in 
most cases a much smaller amount would probably be sufficient. 

57. Such an estimate, wrought out in some detail, will be found 
in an appendix; a summary of its main features will also be given 
in Chapter LII. The Serampore College staff 2 have also supplied 
us with an independent estimate. Our estimate is based upon 
the assumptions that in each intermediate college there will be a 
well paid head master, one or two western trained teachers with 
good salaries, and a staff on good rates of pay, sufficiently numerous 
to cover a fairly wide range of subjects and to make work in smal] 
classes possible. It provides, further, for working and administra¬ 
tive expenses, for a competent director of physical training in 
each college, and for the provision of allowances for hostel superin¬ 
tendents. 

58. The result of these calculations, on the basis on which we 
have made them, is that each intermediate college would involve 


1 General Memoranda, page 333. 

2 Ibid., page 335. 
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the State (or private supporters) in a net annual outlay of about 
Rs. 50,000 or more for every college, after deducting fees ; so that 
if, as might ultimately be the case, there were to be some forty 
intermediate colleges, the annual cost, apart from the initial charges 
of land, buildings and equipment, might be about twenty lakhs. 
We regard this as a reasonable expenditure, in view of the great value 
of the services which these institutions will be able to render to 
the community. 

59. But there is another way of looking at the matter. Should 
a wealthy man desire to enrich permanently the intellectual resources 
of his native district, and to be remembered for ever as a patron 
of learning and the friend of aspiring youth, we imagine^that he 
could do nothing better than to establish and endow an intermediate 
college, with hostels and playing fields, a library and laboratories. 
He could build it on a handsome scale, and endow it permanently 
so that it would be self-supporting, for twenty lakhs. That is a 
very large sum, which few of the rich men of Bengal could indivi¬ 
dually provide. But it is small in comparison with the continuous 
and ever growing return of human happiness, intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment and public advantage which it would yield. 

60. We regard the creation of well-organised intermediate 
colleges in all parts of Bengal—united, in some cases, with, the upper 
classes of high schools, and in others serving as the crown of all the 
high schools of their districts—as the most immediately valuable 
reform which can be undertaken in the educational sphere. To 
bring all the high schools up to a reasonable pitch of efficiency 
will take a generation, because the teachers have yet to be trained, 
and the funds that will be needed will be very large indeed. Tire 
provision of intermediate colleges is a relatively simple matter ; 
to provide a sufficient number of reasonably good teachers for (say) 
thirty institutions is not impossible. And the creation of these 
institutions—provided that they are adequately equipped—will at 
once influence for good all the high schools and other secondary 
schools. It will supply many of the industries of Bengal with the 
trained recruits whom they need. It will do more than anything 
else to solve the university problem, by withdrawing for a more 
appropriate kind of training the immense number of ill prepared 
boys who now fill the university class-rooms, and by sending up 
to the universities a stream of students really capable of profiting 
by their instruction. It will go far to solve the complex and difficult 
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problems, moral and social, which have been created by the drift 
of thousands of boys into the dangerous conditions of city life, 
where they are unguided and uncontrolled. 

61. But the advantages which we anticipate from this reform 
will be lost if it is not seriously carried out on an adequate scale. 
If an attempt is made to organise these colleges—as most of 
the high schools and most of the colleges have in the past been 
organised—on a cheap basis, and to be satisfied with the creation 
simply of a new coaching organisation for a new set of examina¬ 
tions, the change which we propose will do no good ; it may even 
do harm. From the outset the standard must be kept high. It 
will be no kindness to the youth of Bengal, but very much the 
reverse, to create cheap and bad institutions on the plea that the 
money for adequate organisations is not forthcoming ; for the 
influence of the bad will degrade the better, and there will be a 
return to the vicious circle in which Bengal now finds herself, and 
from which escape is so difficult. To Government and people 
alike we appeal, if they adopt these proposals, to adopt them with 
the serious resolution that this new educational grade shall not be 
permitted to be ruined. 



CHAPTER XXXIII.* 


The University of Dacca. 

I.—The existing schemes for establishing a university at Dacca. 

1. The scheme for the creation of a university of Dacca started 
in 1912 has had infinite pains spent on it, and the various and 
complex plans elaborated for the legal and material constitution 
of the University have been referred to us for consideration and 
report. 

Two main factors may be clearly distinguished in the origination 
of the scheme : first and foremost, the desire of the Musalmans of 
Eastern Bengal to stimulate the educational progress of their com¬ 
munity, and secondly, the desire of the Government of India to 
create a new type of residential and teaching university in India, 
as opposed to the present affiliating type. To these must be added 
a third factor of especial importance, the desire of the Government 
to relieve the congestion of the University of Calcutta. 

To arrive at any clear understanding of the present position in 
regard to the Dacca scheme, with the multiplicity of reports which 
have accumulated under changing conditions, arising in part from 
public and official criticisms of the original proposals, in part from 
the financial stringency produced by the war, a brief historical 
survey is necessary. But we shall limit that survey to those 
statements, both in regard to principles of constitution and to 
educational features of the schemes proposed, which seem to us of 
major importance. 

It is to be remembered throughout that Dacca College, a Govern¬ 
ment college, is the most important and best equipped in the 
mufassal; that there is in Dacca another ‘ first-grade ’ college 
aided by Government and affiliated to the University of Calcutta, 
the Jagannath College ; that Dacca, a town of about 110,000 inhabi- 

1 For the sake of brevity we shall in this chapter refer to the Report of the Dacca 
University Committee (Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, Calcutta, 1912) as the * Dacca 
Report.’ The references to evidence are ail taken from the replies to Question 4 of our 
questionnaire, except where otherwise indicated. 
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tants, was the capital and administrative centre of the province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam from 1905 until the territorial readjust? 
ment of 1st April 1912 ; that the population of that province was 
predominantly Muslim ; that the education of the Musalmans in 
that province, though it had made progress during the period just 
defined, was in a backward condition at its close, and is so still at 
the present time. 

2. In an address presented to the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) at 
Dacca on 31st January, 1912, a number of Muslim representatives 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam placed certain proposals before him 
with the object of safeguarding the interests of the Muslim com¬ 
munity. They pointed out that the Musalmans had not taken 
advantage of Government educational institutions to any extent 
comparable with the Hindus, and they expressed their doubts 
whether the modification of the partition of Bengal might not 
retard the educational progress of their community. In his reply, 
Lord Hardinge said that the Government of India realised that 
education was the true salvation of the Muhammadans and that the 
Government of India, as an earnest of their intentions, would recom¬ 
mend to the Secretary of State the constitution of a university at 
Dacca. On the 2nd February, 1912, a communique was published 
stating the decision of the Government of India to recommend the 
constitution of a university at Dacca. 

3. On 16th February, 1912, a deputation headed by Dr. (now 
Sir) Rash Behary Ghose waited on Lord Hardinge and expressed 
apprehension that the creation of a separate university at Dacca 
would be in the nature of ‘ an internal partition.’ In reply, Lord 
Hardinge said that no proposals which could lead to the internal 
partition or division of Bengal would meet with the support of the 
Government of India ; and he added that from the fact that he 
announced the intention of the Government in regard to Dacca 
to a deputation of Muhammadans it did not follow in any way that 
the new university would be a Muhammadan university ; it would 
be a university open to all—a teaching and a residential univer¬ 
sity. 

4. The Government of India, after receiving the general assent 
of the Secretary of State, announced their decision to establish a 
university at Dacca in a letter to the Government of Bengal dated 
4th April, 1912, and invited that Government to submit a complete 
scheme with a financial estimate. The letter stated that the 
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Government considered the creation of new universities as an 
important factor in educational progress and that it was desirable 
that these universities where possible should be of the teaching and 
residential type, binding together the colleges of a single town or 
a single circumscribed area. The University of Dacca was in the 
first place “ to serve as an example and test of the new type of 
university and in the second to afford some relief to the congested 
state of the Calcutta University.” The letter also drew attention 
to the particularly high level of general intelligence of Hindu 
middle-class population of Eastern Bengal, and to the desirability 
of making accessible to the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal a univer¬ 
sity in which they could have a voice (there being only six Muslim 
members on the Calcutta University Senate out of a total of 100, 
excluding ex-officio members) with a view to increasing the number 
of students of the Muslim community in the college classes. The 
letter further suggested that there might be a Faculty of Islamic 
Studies in the University. 

5. On 27th May, 1912, the Government of Bengal published a 
resolution in regard to the proposed University and appointed a 
committee of thirteen members with Mr. R. Nathan, as President, 
to frame a scheme. The resolution emphasised the desire of the 
Government of India that “ the university should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type,” 1 and that “ it should 
bind together the colleges of the city and should not include 
any college which is beyond the limits of the town.” 

6. The Committee acted with great promptitude and thorough¬ 
ness. It obtained the advice of 25 special sub-committees, and in 
the following autumn submitted its report to the Government of 
Bengal with plans of the proposed buildings and estimates of 
capital expenditure amounting to 53 lakhs 2 and of recurring 
expenditure amounting to 13 lakhs ; and made suggestions in great 
detail as to the work of the University and its courses of 
studies. 


1 To avoid misunderstanding, it may be pointed out that both in the official documents 
and in the evidence relating to the University of Dacca the term ‘ federal university ’ is 
occasionally used as a term equivalent to and interchangeable with the term ‘ affiliating 
university.’ 

2 This estimate was subsequently increased by the Public Works Department to 
Rs. 67,11,736. 

K 2 
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7. The mam outlines of the scheme may be summed up as 
follows:— 

(a) Relation to Government. —The University was to be a State university 
maintained by the Government and staffed by Government officers. The 
Director of Public Instruction was to be the “ official Visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments.” 

(b) Colleges. —The college was to be the unit of university life, and the 
expansion of the University was to be provided for by an increase in the 
number of colleges. The number of students in any college was not to ex¬ 
ceed 600 ; and the scheme provided for the residence of 2,890 students in 
seven colleges—the Dacca, Jagannath, Muhammadan, Women’s, ‘ Well-to- 
do,’ and Teachers’ Colleges. The Muhammadan College was to provide for 
Islamic studies. The scheme also provided special university departments 
of science, engineering, law and medicine and of post-graduate studies in arts 
and science. The students of these departments were to reside in the above 
named colleges. The Committee decided that there was no scope at Dacca 
for an agricultural institution of university grade, but suggested the founda¬ 
tion of an agricultural school in connexion with the Government farm. 1 

(c) Teaching. —The Committee recommended that the entire teaching in 
science, law, medicine and engineering and the post-graduate teaching in 
arts should be conducted by the University in one place. They proposed 
that the intermediate teaching in arts should be carried on by the several 
colleges independently and that the teaching for the B.A. pass and honours 
degrees should be conducted by the colleges, with inter-collegiate arrange¬ 
ments. Tutorial classes in groups of 20 were recommended for B.A. pass 
students. 

(d) Staff .—The scheme divided the majority of the members of the staff, 
according to the salaries, into the four classes set out in the table below :— 

(i) Members of the Indian Educational Service (with four professors to 

be specially recruited at an average salary of Us. 1,800 a month). 

(ii) Members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

(in) Members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(iv) Junior assistants (to be young graduates appointed on short terms 
of office with fixed salaries). 

The four principals of colleges were not included among the regular staff ; 
they each were to receive the pay of a professor, together with an allowance 
of Rs. 200 a month. 

The members of the staff in the arts departments, with the exception of 
a certain number of professors, directly under the University, were to be 
definitely divided between the colleges, but the members belonging to other 
departments were to be allowed to elect to which college they would belong, 
subject to the approval of the colleges in question and the university autho¬ 
rities. Every member of the staff was to belong to a college. 2 


1 Dacca Report, Chapters III and IV. 
3 Ibid., Chapter X. 
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Total oj staff recommended by ike Dacca University Committee. 


Department. 

Indian 
Educa¬ 
tional 
Service 
or rank 
approxi¬ 
mate 
thereto. 1 

Provincial 
Service 
or rank 
approxi¬ 
mate 
thereto. 1 

Subordi¬ 
nate 
Service 
or rank 
approxi¬ 
mate 
thereto. 1 

Junior 

assistants. 

Total. 

Arts ...... 

14 

30 

7 

25 

76 

Science ..... 

8 

13 

17 

9 

47 

Arts or Science (4 Principals) 

4 

•• 



4 

Islamic Studies .... 

3 

5 



8 

Law ...... 

3 

5 



8 

Medicine ..... 

1 

1 

1 


3 

Engineering .... 

5 

4 

5 

•• 

14 

Teaching ..... 


3 

3 

•• 

7 

College for Women . . 

3 

2 

2 

5 

12 

College for the ‘ Well-to-do ’ classes 

3 

4 

2 

2 

11 

Total 

45 

67 

37 

41 

190 


The average number of students per teacher, under the scheme, taking 
all the colleges and departments of the University together, was 15-2, and 
the average for the students of arts and science departments only was 18. 
(The maximum proportion recommended in 1906 by the Calcutta University 
Committee on mufassal colleges was 15.) 

(e) Islamic Studies .—The Department of Islamic Studies was to provide 
university instruction for the students of the reformed madrassahs which 
were to be established in Bengal on the recommendation of the Madrassah 
Reform Committee, 2 the object being to produce Arabic scholars with 
a thorough knowledge of English. The Department was to be organised by a 
European professor with an average salary of Rs. 1,000 a month. 3 

(/) Engineering .—The Committee, at the instance of the Government of 
Bengal (which had at that time decided to remove the Civil Engineering 

1 The report is not explicit in regard to the relationship of a number of the teachers 
to the services, and it would appear from Appendix X and the sections which it sum¬ 
marises that in all the categories except that of the College for the 1 Well-to-do Classes’ 
some teachers, and especially senior teachers, were to be recruited under special con¬ 
ditions. No accurate classification of the staff proposed by the Committee could be 
compressed into a small space, but the headings adopted in the above table give a 
general idoa of the classes into which the staff proposed was divided. 

2 Chapters VI, para. 60, and XVI, paras. 65-73. 

3 Dacca Report, Chapter XIX. 
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College from Sibpur) discussed the question of establishing a civil engineering 
college at Dacca, and recommended the establishment of such a college ae 
one of a group of three technological institutions, of which the others were 
to be the existing Engineering School, and an industrial institute to be created 
in accordance with the recommendation of a conference held at Dacca in 
1909. Of these institutions, the college alone was to form part of the Uni¬ 
versity ; the other two were to be under the proposed Department of Indus¬ 
tries 1 

(g) Medicine .—Arrangements were to be made for a medical department 
admitting 50 students a year and teaching them up to the standard of the 
first M.B. examination of the Calcutta University, which the Committee 
thought might bo done with slight additions to the staff of the existing Medical 
School. The University was to conduct its own first M.B. examination, which, 
was to be recognised by the University of Calcutta, all students who had. 
passed being entitled to admission to the Calcutta Medical College. The 
Department was ultimately to be developed into a full medical college. 

( h) Teacher *’ College .—Dacca University Teachers’ College was. to provide 
instruction for 80 students. The college was to provide— 

(1) a one year’s course for an annual entry of 50 students leading to a 

diploma in teaching, 

(2) a two years’ course for an annual entry of 15 students leading to the 

degree of B.T. 

The college was to be developed from the existing Training College ; it 
was to be removed to a site in the south of Dacca, in close touch with six 
large high schools (for which a scheme had been framed) and these were to 
serve as practising schools. While the college would be at a considerable 
distance from the university buildings, it was hoped that the students w'ould 
become members of the university societies and take part in university ath¬ 
letics and that the university professors not attached to the Training College 
would give occasional lectures to the students. 2 

(i) Law. —The Committee recommended, as a compromise between oppo¬ 
sing views, that “ while the teaching of law should be entirely under the 
Dacca University, students should be examined by, and receive their degrees 
from, the University of Calcutta, which should accept for examination any 
student duly presented by Dacca.” Provision was to be made for an annual 
entry of 60 in each of the three years of the course. 3 

(j) College jor Women .—The Committee recommended the establishment 
of a college for women with hostel accommodation for 40 students. The 
college was to provide at the outset admission for about 12 students every 
year, but was expected to increase in numbers. The course pursued was to 
include domestic subjects, and in all other subjects was to be identical with 
that for men. All the professors of the college were to bo women.' 1 The 
new college and the Eden High School for Girls were to be amalgamated 
as one institution under the name 1 Eden College and High School for 
Girls ; ’ but while the high school was to continue as a -purdah school, it 
was thought impossible to enforce an equally strict seclusion in the college,. 

1 Dacca Report, Chapter XX. 

2 Ibid., Chapter XXIII. 

8 Ibid., Chapter XXII. 

1 Ibid., Chapter XXI. 
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and contiguous but separate buildings with separate entrances wore there 
fore to be provided. 1 

(k) Entrance qualification .—The Committee considered that for the present 
the matriculation certificate of Calcutta should remain the sole general entrance 
qualification in arts and science for Dacca, but did not wish the decision to 
be regarded as final; they thought the matter might well be reconsidered 
after experience had been gained of the working of the new University. The 
Committee recommended that schools in the town of Dacca should be inspected 
and recognised by the Dacca University. 2 

(l) University authorities. —The Committee recommended that the gov¬ 
ernment of the University should be vested in a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor. 
Convocation and Council; that the Governor of Bengal should be the 
Chancellor, and the position to be assigned to him and to the Vice-Chancellor 
“ should be as in other Indian universities.” The Vice-Chancellor was, 
however, to be a salaried officer appointed by Government. 

(i) Convocation was to comprise about 140 members, including all the 

university professors, 25 graduates elected by the general body 
of registered graduates, 5 Muslim graduates elected by the regis¬ 
tered Muslim graduates ; and 10 Muslim graduates, residents of 
Bengal and Assam, and 21 other persons, of whom two-thirds were 
to be non-official, all appointed by the Chancellor. Convocation 
was to exercise legislative functions, subject to the control of 
Government. 

(ii) The Council was to comprise about 20 members, consisting of (1) 

the Vice-Chancellor, acting as Chairman, (2) the Commissioner 
of Dacca, (3) the principals of the incorporated colleges, (4) six 
professors appointed by the Chancellor, including two ‘ college 
professors,’ (5) six persons elected by Convocation from among 
its own members, at least two being Musalmans. 

The Council was to be the supreme executive authority of the Univer¬ 
sity and to be responsible for its general and financial adminis¬ 
tration. 

(in) There were also to be established by regulation (ct) 16 special boards 
of studies, including engineering, medicine, and law, (b) a general 
board of studies, with the Vice-Chancellor as President, and (c) 
five other committees. 

(m) Site and buildings. —The Committee proposed to devote to univer¬ 
sity purposes a splendid site of about 450 acres forming part of the civil 
station of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at Ramna, and 
lying roughly speaking from 1 to 11 miles north-west of the centre of Dacca. 
The site included the Dacca College, the new Government House, the Sec¬ 
retariat, the Government Press, a number of houses for officers and other 
minor buildings adjacent to it. On the south side of the railway, adjacent 
to the above site, lies a vacant space of 130 acres, which the Committee pro¬ 
posed to devote to playing fields. The report of the Committee contains 
elaborate plans. (Four ‘ lay outs ’ have been designed since the original 
one of the Committee, the latest being an attempt to bring all the teaching 


1 Dacca Report, Chapter XVII. 

2 Ibid., Chapter V. 
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institutions ‘except special ones like the Teachers’ and ‘ Women’s Colleges ’ 
within a circle with a radius not exceeding one-third of a mile.) 

8. The Government of Bengal published the report 1 and 
invited the fullest criticisms from persons of all classes. After con¬ 
sideration of these criticisms detailed plans for the setting up of 
the University were framed and formed the subject of com¬ 
munications between the Government of Bengal, the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. Definite action would 
presumably have been taken in connexion with the scheme but for 
the out-break of war in 1914 and the consequent stringency which 
led to a modification and postponement of the financial pro¬ 
posals. 

9. On 7th March 1917, Government announced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, in reply to a question by Nawab Syed 
Nawabaly Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, that action in regard to the 
Dacca scheme would be postponed until the present Commission, 
then about to be appointed, had reported ; and on 20th March 
the Nawab moved in the Imperial Legislative Council that— 

“ this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
necessary steps be taken to draft a bill for the establishment and incorporation 
of a university at Dacca, and introduce it into the Council at an early 
date.” 

The Nawab said that Eastern Bengal had been assured of a 
university as a ‘ compensation ’ for the territorial readjustment, 
and that serious misgivings were entertained when the war broke 
out lest the university question might be indefinitely shelved or 
postponed. He suggested that if the money difficulty were press¬ 
ing effect might not be given to the whole scheme at once, though 
provision should be made ‘ for the fruition of the full scheme ’ 
in course of time ; but that a small beginning should be made at 
once. 

10. Sir Sankaran Nair, on behalf of the Government, stated 
that the Government were definitely pledged to the establishment 
of a university of Dacca and that although there had been doubts 
as to the scheme of the University, there had been no wavering on 
the part of Government on the main question ; that a bill for its 

1 Report of the Dacca University Committee (Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1912.) 
The report was first published at a higher price, which was reduced to the nominal one 
of 4 annas. A note signed by Mr. J. H. Kerr, of the Government of Bengal, was issued 
on 23rd December 1912, stating that the Governor in Council would be glad to consider 
any criticism on the proposals of the report, received before 15th February. 
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establishment had already been drafted ; bnt that Government 
had delayed introducing the bill for several reasons. He said that 
it was the policy of Government that during the period of the 
war they should not pass a controversial measure through the 
Council by official majority ; that Government had found that 
certain proposals common to the Dacca Bill and the Patna Bill 
had proved controversial; that those provisions had been modified 
in the case of the Patna Bill, so that it might go through as a non- 
controversial measure ; but that Government had not had time to 
consider whether corresponding modifications could be made in 
the Dacca Bill ; he added, further, that essential features in the 
Dacca scheme had been criticised as being opposed in principle 
to the report of the recent Royal Commission on the University 
of London, and also from an opposite standpoint; and that accord¬ 
ing to the latter category of critics, the poverty of the classes in 
India who resort to university education, and the purely utilitarian 
character of the English education which they sought, rendered 
it undesirable to introduce in India the type of university advocated 
by the London Commission. 

“ The various differences between the castes, the classes and the religions 
make it difficult,” they say, “to accept the ideal of a university where all the 
professors and all the students work with common ideals ; and the great 
area over which the classes are distributed who seek university education, 
these make it impossible, according to eminent educationists in India, to 
import into India that type of university which requires the colleges to be 
grouped at a centre.” 

Sir Sankaran Nair refrained from expressing an opinion on 
any of these criticisms ; he pointed out further that Government 
had by some been accused of sinister motives in advocating a resi¬ 
dential type of university ; it was said that this policy was advo¬ 
cated “ not really for the improvement of higher education in India, 
but with a view to check the expansion of such higher education.” 
In these circumstances Government would not object to introduce 
a bill for the establishment of a university of Dacca, but the final 
consideration of the bill, even if introduced, would still have J 
wait for the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 

H. In view of the statement of Sir Sankaran Nair the Nawab 
withdrew his resolution ; and at the conclusion of the session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, on 23rd March 1917, His Ex¬ 
cellency Lord Chelmsford, referring to Sir Sankaran Nair’s speech, 
stated that he desired to confirm int he most distinct and unequi- 
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vocal manner the promise made by Lord Hardinge that a university 
would be founded at Dacca. 

12. We have had before us various official communicationa 
referred to by Sir Sankaran Nair in his speech ; but it would com- 
plicate the exposition of the situation unnecessarily to enter into' 
an analysis of all the proposals and counter-proposals made at 
different times. 

13. It will be convenient however to print the major portion of 
the last official document published on the Dacca scheme, namely, 
the communique of 2Gth November 1017 of the Government of 
Bengal which appeared early in December :— 

“ In 1912 the Government ol India announced their intention of founding 
a university at Dacca, which would be of a teaching and residential rather 
than of a federal type,.and the Government of Bengal appointed a committee 
to frame a complete scheme. The report of the Committee was published 
in 1913, and criticisms and advice from the public were invited. After full 
consideration of the recommendations of the Committee and of the views 
expressed by the public, the scheme, with certain minor modifications, was- 
submitted to the Secretary of State and received his general approval in 
December 1913. The approved scheme comprised the foundation of four 
new colleges (viz., a new general college, a Muhammadan college, a women’s 
college and an engineering college), the establishment of a medical institution, 
a department of Islamic studies and a Sanskritic department and the sepa¬ 
ration of the Law College from the Dacca College and its establishment as an 
independent law institution. The Teachers’ College was to be transferred to 
a new site and the Jagannath College to the proposed university area, while 
a hostel was to ho started for students of the well-to-do classes. The build¬ 
ing of a library, a museum, an observatory, a gymnasium and several labora¬ 
tories were contemplated. Other features of the scheme were the introduc¬ 
tion of seminar teaching, the provision of reading rooms, the laying out of 
playing fields and the organisation of a university library, a university union 
and a professors’ club. 

Unfortunately the war broke out next year, and the necessity for stringent 
economy in all departments of public expenditure made it impossible to carry 
out the full scheme at once. It was accordingly proposed in 1915 that a 
commencement should he made on a reduced scale. The essentia] portions 
of the original scheme were retained, but it was proposed to omit for the time 
being the new college, the engineering college, the department of Sanskritic- 
studies and the hostel for well-to-do students, the natural history museum, 
the observatory and some of the laboratories. At the same time it was proposed 
that the Muhammadan College should be placed in a part of the old 
Secretariat buildings and that the building project for the Women’s College 
should he modified. 

The financial difficulties caused by the continuance of the war precluded 
the execution of the reduced scheme, and in 1916 the Government of India 
asked the Government of Bengal to submit an estimate of the minimum 
expenditure necessary for starting a university which would bo of the type 
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originally proposed and which would, at the same time, satisfy reasonable' 
demands for the provision of collegiate education in excess of that available 
in the existing colleges at Dacca. 

A further modification of the scheme was then proposed on lines which 
would admit of the gradual development of the University on those laid 
down by the Dacca University Committee and approved by the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State. It was suggested that the University 
should start with four colleges (besides the Teachers’ Training College), viz., 
the Dacca College, the Jagannath College, the Muhammadan College and a 
new arts college. The establishment of the last was proposed in order to 
meet the demand for fuller provision for collegiate education in Dacca which 
had been caused by the increasing number of students. The now Arts College 
was to be started in temporary premises and the Muhammadan College in 
the old Secretariat buildings. The Dacca College was to remain as at present,, 
the Law College being separated from it and accommodated in the old Sec¬ 
retariat buildings, while the Jagannath College was to be moved to the building 
erected for the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government Press. The hostel 
for well-to-do students, the college for women and the medical institution 
were to be deferred. The physics and chemistry laboratories were to be 
given accommodation in existing buildings, and more modest proposals were 
put forward in connection with physical education and the social life of the 
teachers and students. The capital cost of this last scheme was estimated 
at Rs. 11,25,000. The corresponding figures for the scheme orginally approved 
and of the reduced scheme proposed in 1915 are Rs. 67,12,000 and Rs. 38,40,000, 
respectively. 

In the meantime, the Government of Tudia had decided to appoint a com¬ 
mission which would examine the question of university education in Bengal 
generally; and as expenditure on the proposed University had necessarily 
to be postponed on account of financial stringency, it was determined that 
the scheme should be referred to the Commission. Government, as explained 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council held on 23rd April 1917, adhere to their intention of instituting a 
university at Dacca ; and they hope to receive from the Commission valu¬ 
able advice regarding its constitution and management.” 

II.—Discussion of the main features of the scheme 'proposed hy the 

Commission. 

14 . The question of the University of Dacca is covered by our 
general reference and is not limited in any way by specific terms 
therein. We have therefore regarded it as our duty to reconsider 
the question dc novo both in regard to general policy and details. 
We have however naturally given very careful attention to the 
scheme put forward by the Dacca University Committee, on which 
we have invited expressions of opinion m our questionnaire ; x we 


1 Part I of Question 4 reads : “ If you have studied the Dacca University scheme, 
have you any suggestions to make with regard to it.” (Part II of the question refers 
t o the possibility of establishing universities in the mufassal elsewhere than at Dacca.) 
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have also examined the other official documents relating to the 
scheme which have been communicated to us ; and we shall set 
out, in so far as may seem required, the reasons which have led 
us to concur in, to amend, or to differ from the original propo¬ 
sals or those made subsequently in regard to the Dacca University. 

15. It will be apparent from other portions of this report that 
even if the establishment of the University of Dacca had not been 
promised by the Government of India, the whole policy of univer¬ 
sity reorganisation in Bengal which we advocate would have led 
us to recommend the establishment of a university in that town 
either immediately or at an early date. 1 For if the scheme of 
decentralisation, of relieving the excessive burden of Calcutta, 
and of gradually creating separate universities in the mufassal 
is to be carried out, Dacca is clearly indicated as the first centre 
for the creation of such a university, and this for cogent reasons. 
The town itself, with about 120,000 inhabitants, 2 is the second 
in the Presidency ; it has the prestige of an ancient and historic 
capital; it is now a commercial and manufacturing centre of 
growing importance ; it has better communications by rail and 
river than any other centre in the thickly populated districts of 
Eastern Bengal; it is contiguous to Vikrampur, the home of so 
many of the bhadralok of Bengal ; and it already possesses two 
first-grade colleges, with a total of over 1,800 students, pro¬ 
viding university teaching in arts, science and law. It also 
possesses institutions of a non-university character providing 
teaching in medicine and engineering, and a Government agri¬ 
cultural farm. 3 Dacca College, the larger of the two colleges, is 
a Government institution with excellent buildings and is the 
best equipped of all the colleges in the mufassal; it is placed on 
fine open park land (the Ramna) between one and two miles 
from the centre of the town, with admirable sites for building 
lecture-rooms, libraries, laboratories, hostels, and for providing 
play-grounds ; and on that site, owing to the very course of events 
which led to the proposals of the scheme, there are already a num- 


1 See especially Chapter XXXV, on Mufassal Colleges. 

* According to the last census the population of Dacca was over 108,000 in I9II, 
Mr. S. G. Hart, the Collector of Dacca, estimates the present population at the figure 
stated in the text. 

3 Daooa has recently been made the administrative centre for the Government 
Department of Agriculture. 
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ber of large and well constructed buildings, originally designed 
for, but no longer required by, the Government. These can now 
be utilised with the greatest economy for university purposes. 

16. The Dacca district supplies over 900 students to the local 
colleges and sends another 1,491 to other colleges all over Bengal, 
while the Dacca Division and the neighbouring districts of Tippera 
supply altogether about 7,097 out of the total number of 27,290 
students in the University of Calcutta. 1 Dacca is therefore already 
in the centre of a great student population, and there can be no 
doubt that increased and better provision for university education 
of a high order, besides tapping fresh sources of supply among 
the Muslim population, will attract an increased number of stu¬ 
dents from the neighbourhood and so relieve to some extent the 
pressure at Calcutta. 

17. As a sign of existing public opinion in educated circles, 
it may be interesting to mention that out of the 307 of our corres¬ 
pondents who replied to Question 4 of our questionnaire only 15 
expressed views opposed to the establishment of the University 
of Dacca. 

18. The chief determining factor in the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to make Dacca the seat of a university was, doubtless, the 
desire to accede to the demand for further facilities for higher 
education for the Muslim population who form the majority 
in Eastern Bengal. It is one to which we naturally attach great 
weight; and we are entirely in sympathy with the wish of Govern¬ 
ment that the Dacca University should be used to the fullest possible 
extent as a means of encouraging the desire for higher education 
among the still backward Musalnians of this part of the province. 
On the other hand, we desire emphatically to endorse the view 
that the University should be open to all, and that it should be in 
no sense a sectarian university ; nor do we believe that in this we 
differ from the wish of the representatives of the Muslim comjnu- 
nity. 

19. Turning from these great issues, on which w r e believe that 
there can be no serious differences of opinion, we come to three 


1 Thero were in 1917-18, 1,633 students in the two colleges in Dacca, drawn from- 
various districts, as follows :—Dacca 961, Bakarganj 80, Mymensingh 167, Faridpore 
161, Tippera 274. It is significant to note that about half the students come from the- 
Dacca district and more than one-third from the four neighbouring districts. 
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main features in which the University of Dacca was to differ from 
universities of the type existing in 1912— 

(1) The University was to be a unitary as opposed to a federal 

or affiliating university ; it was, like the older univer¬ 
sities of England and the modern Universities of Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool and Birmingham, to be associated 
with a particular city. 

(2) The University was to be a teaching and residential univer¬ 

sity. Speaking broadly, we emphatically endorse these 
two main features of the scheme. 

(3) The University was to be a Government institution. Here 

we differ from the proposal of the Dacca University 
Committee. We have elsewhere 1 expressed the view 
that while in our judgment the State ought to remain 
ultimately responsible for the inspection and supervi¬ 
sion of higher education, there are many drawbacks 
to the system of direct and detailed State control. We 
propose for the University of Dacca an organisation 
corresponding in its chief features with that which 
we propose for the University of Calcutta, but simpler 
in structure because of the simpler functions which it 
will fulfil. 

20. In two other important points our scheme also differs 
from that proposed by the Dacca University Committee :— 

(a) As indicated in Chapters XXXI and XXXII, we regard 

intermediate classes as belonging properly to school 
and not to university education, and we think it to 
the interest alike of the students and of the univer¬ 
sities that these classes should be conducted in 
Special institutions which we have called intermediate 
colleges. A certain number of such intermediate 
colleges should be created in Dacca without delay. 2 

( b ) The second point is connected with the first. The college, 

under the Dacca Committee scheme, was to be wholly 
responsible for the intermediate teaching ; but it was 
to be only partially responsible for the pass teaching 
for the degree, which was to be organised on an inter- 


1 Chapters XXVIII and L. 

2 See paras. 211-213 below. 
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collegiate system; and it was not to be responsible 
at all for lionours or for any science teaching, which was 
to be conducted by the University. Under the terms 
of the Draft Bill prepared for the University the 
responsibility for post-intermediate teaching was to 
be transferred entirely to the University, an arrange¬ 
ment which seems to us based on sound reasons of 
economy and policy. By the removal of the burden 
of the intermediate classes from the University and, 
under the arrangement; proposed, the college will,, if 
our proposals are adopted, play a different part from 
that contemplated in che original scheme, though it 
will retain functions of vital importance in a resi¬ 
dential university like Dacca. In order to avoid 
confusion of ideas we propose that the change (or 
partial change) of functions should be accompanied 
by a change of terminology and suggest that in the 
Dacca scheme the term ‘ hall ’ be substituted for the 
term ‘college.’ We shall dovelope in paragraphs 36-47 
and 135-144 below our conception of the hall. 

21. We shall in the first place discuss the criticism aimed at 
the proposal to make Dacca a unitary as opposed to an affiliating 
or a federal university, a matter in which we. agree with the Dacca 
University Committee; and shall then deal with the main points 
in which our scheme differs from that of the Dacca Committee. 
While we adhere to the view of the Government of India that the 
University of Dacca should be a teaching and residential and not 
an affiliating university, we cannot overlook the fact that since 
the Dacca Committee reported a new type of university which is 
both teaching and affiliating has been founded at Patna. The 
Patna model has been advocated by some of our witnesses for 
two reasons, the first a desire to relieve the examinational conges¬ 
tion of Calcutta, the second, the presumed interests of other colleges 
in Eastern Bengal. With one exception, to which we shall draw 
attention, the proposals for making Dacca an affiliating university 
do not claim to be made in the interests of Dacca. 

22. Dr. Hiralal Haidar of the Calcutta University and the City 
College puts the argument on behalf of Calcutta:— 

“ The Dacca University should be of the same type as the Patna Univer¬ 
sity. It should of course, be a teaching university, but its proposed consti- 
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tution should be so nidified as to allow of the affiliation of colleges in eastern 
and northern Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Calcutta 
University. It has become difficult for this University to examine properly 
and control the enormous number of students that appear at its matricula¬ 
tion and intermediate examinations. For example, so many examiners are 
appointed to look over the answer papers of thousands of candidates that 
it has become difficult to maintain the uniformity of the standard of examina¬ 
tions. A single university is no longer sufficient for the requirements of a 
province like Bengal.” 1 

Maulvi Khabiruddin Aimed writes, in advocacy of the same 
policy 2 — 

“ the Calcutta University has become a huge and unmanageable 
examining body, and it is desirable to remove the congestion by cutting down 
its territorial limits ” 

and suggests that while the Dacca University should be an exclu¬ 
sively teaching and residential university so far as the colleges 
at Dacca are concerned it should have 1 federal jurisdiction ’ over 
the colleges in Eastern Bengal. 

23. Among some of our Muslim witnesses there is an impres¬ 
sion that the colleges of Eastern Bengal would receive better treat¬ 
ment at the hands of Dacca than at those uf Calcutta; and they 
combine this argument with that of the unwieldiness of Calcutta 
to press the claim that Dacca should be affiliating. The Muslim 
deputation whom we received at Rajshahi said in their address 
(section 9) 3 :— 

“ At present the Muhammadans, on account of their want of representa¬ 
tion and of many incidents brought to notice, have no confidence in the 
Calcutta University and therefore we desire that Rajshahi College should 
be affiliated to the Dacca University which, as we are given to understand 
by Government, will specially look after the interests of Muhammadans. 
This University was promised to the deputation of Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal as a compensation for the loss of the separate province, and we are 
confident that this University will look after Muhammadan interests we 
therefore press that all colleges in Eastern Bengal should bo affiliated to the 
Dacca University. This will also relieve pressure on the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity which is at present unwieldy.” 

24. The influential Muslim deputation which we received at 
Calcutta urged a similar though not identical view. 4 They 
emphasised “ the utmost desirability of establishing teaching univer- 

1 Question 4. See abo evidence on this point of Mr. Umes Chandra Haidar, and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhushana. 

2 Question 4. 

3 General Memoranda, page 218. 

* See Memorandum of Muaalmans of Calcutta, para. 4, General Memoranda, page 210. 
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sities at Calcutta and Dacca and other places such as Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, Berhampur and Gauhati.” They suggested, as a second 
alternative, if it seemed impossible to create teaching universities 
elsewhere than at Calcutta and Dacca, that a new university of 
the existing type, independent of Calcutta and Dacca, should be 
set up to control the niufassal colleges—to be called the University 
of Bengal. Their third alternative, which coincides with that 
of our previous witnesses, was that the colleges of Eastern Bengal 
should be affiliated to Dacca and not to Calcutta; but this 
suggestion was made subject to the proviso that the scheme would 
not in our opinion prejudice the legitimate duties of Dacca as a 
teaching university. 

25. Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury goes further. He puts 
forward the separate treatment of the mufassal colleges of 
Eastern Bengal as the first consideration ; he thinks that it will 
be difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best 
interests of Dacca University ; and urges that if his proposal for 
separate controlling agencies for the eastern and the western mufas¬ 
sal colleges proves impracticable on financial grounds, then the— 
'‘colleges in Eastern Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges 
in Western Bengal under one university, should be affiliated to the Dacca 
University, even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, 
to a certain extent, be impaired; for the people of .Eastern Bengal strongly 
feel that the interests of their higher education would continue to suffer as 
before, if their colleges are not treated separately.” 1 

26. The one witness who appears to regard the power to affiliate 
colleges in Eastern Bengal (and Assam) as likely to be of benefit 
to the University of Dacca is Mr. J. R. Cunningham, the Director 
of Public Instruction for Assam. 

“ To grant it territorial jurisdiction,” he writes, “ would be to secure to 
it the widest charter of liberty and to afford to university education in India 
the largest hope of advancement and reform. To restrict the University 
to the city of Dacca and leave the Assam and mufassal colleges unattached 
will be to subject the growth and development of the new venture to all the 
adverse influences of competition” 

and he draws a gloomy picture of the necessary acceptance by 
Dacca, in large measure, of {< the most characteristic and detriment¬ 
al conditions of the present state of things,” including:— 

“ (1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for university study, 
is so ill-qualified in English as to rendew lectures difficult of understanding 
and to confirm the habit of study by memorising. 

^Question 4. 
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(2) Extension of the ordinary university course to four, instead of three, 
years with a qualification at the end of the second year which serves as the goal 
for the mass of the students, thus occupying the energies of the University 
in work which is merely secondary and which should belong properly to the 
schools.” 

27. In Chapter XXXI we have recommended that the minimum 
standard for entrance should be the present intermediate standard, 
a standard which we hope to see raised not by a mere increase 
in the difficulty of the questions, but by the improved teaching 
in the intermediate colleges 1 ; and we also- hope that the period 
of undergraduate studies will be the three years which Mr. 
Cunningham desires ; so that at any rate some of the dangers 
which he foresees will be avoided. Mr. Cunningham fears that 
competition with Calcutta (unless Dacca is artificially fed by the 
affiliation with it of colleges from Eastern Bengal) will lead to a 
lowering of standards. The same fear was expressed in Great 
Britain when the modern universities were created from 1880 
onwards. But those fears have not been realised ; on the contrary 
the standards have steadily risen. We may point out that if it 
becomes known that a university gives cheap degrees, the holders 
of these degrees will soon find that they stand less chance 
in competitions for an appointment than graduates of more 
scrupulous universities and that the University itself will lose in 
popularity except with the weakest candidates ; the best students 
will, in their own interests, both intellectual and worldly, go to the 
University which maintains not the lowest but the highest standards 
of teaching and of examination. If Dacca cannot compete in the 
open market and by fair means with Calcutta in the same way 
that the new universities in Great Britain compete with London 
and the older universities and with each other, our scheme will have 
failed from the inside. But we do not think it will fail. 

28. It would, in our judgment, be inadvisable to load the new 
University of Dacca with the burden of affiliation and the accom¬ 
panying disadvantages of impaired efficiency recognised by Nawab 
Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury. Such a system would necessarily 
absorb time and energy on the part of the teachers and of the 

1 We have also recommended. Chapter XXXI, para. 55, that in exceptional cases 
students should be allowed to take the examination corresponding to the present matri¬ 
culation at 15 : but the minimum age of entrance to the University would be 17. As at 
present tbe average age of matriculation is 18J, the average age of entrance would be 
over 20. 
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administrative bodies at Dacca which should properly be devoted 
to the development of their own university ; and so far as we 
are aware, none of the existing Dacca teachers have expressed 
any desire for it. 1 The affiliating nexus would tend to restrict 
the natural development of Dacca on its own lines ; there would 
be a constant conflict between the legitimate claims of Dacca, the 
strongest centre, that it should be allowed to progress, and the 
equally legitimate claims of the weaker mufassal colleges that they 
should not be overpressed; and the fair settlement of these 
constantly occurring differences would require the creation of a 
complex administrative machinery for the drafting of syllabuses, 
the conduct of examinations and the adjustment of standards. 
We have found it necessary to provide such machinery in our 
scheme for the University of Calcutta. 2 To duplicate it in the case of 
Dacca would, in our judgment, be wasteful and unwise and would 
confer no corresponding benefit on the mufassal colleges in question. 
Moreover our tour in Eastern Bengal leads us gravely to doubt 
whether affiliation to Dacca would be welcomed by the maj*rity 
of the colleges ; there would certainly be serious, possibly bitter, 
differences of opinion in regard to such affiliation. As for the 
interests of Muslim students throughout Bengal, we have had them 
so constantly in mind that we do not think they will suffer either 
in the University of Calcutta or Dacca under the schemes 
which we have proposed. For the grounds above stated, we reject 
wholly the proposals for making Dacca an affiliating as well as a 
teaching university. 

29. Some of our correspondents have proposed that Dacca should 
be made a ‘ federal ’ university. It is of the essence of a federal 
university in the sense in which the term is most commonly used 
that all its units should take some share (though not necessarily 
an equal share) in the management of the University as a whole. 
But most of our correspondents who use the word ‘ federal ’ do not 
appear to contemplate any departure from the ordinary methods 
of affiliation prevailing in India, 3 under which the affiliated college 

1 See evidence in response to Question 4 of Mr. F. C. Turner, Principal, Dacca College, 
°f Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, Principal, Jagannath College, Dacca, of Rai 
Bhupatinath Das Bahadur, of Maulvi Mohammad Irfan, and of Messrs. Walter A. Jenkins 
and G. H. Langley of Dacca College. 

3 Chapters XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVII, especially Chapter XXXVII, paras. 76-82- 

3 Cf. evidence of Mr. Birendra Kumar Datta, who suggests that Dacca “ should be ol 
federal type, all the secondary schools and colleges in the Dacca and Chittagong 

L 2 
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has no claim whatever to a voice in university management. 1 
Federal universities may, no doubt, be useful in certain condi¬ 
tions, when college units of approximately equal strength are 
situated in different towns within fairly easy reach of one another. 
But the Dacca colleges and the other colleges of Eastern Bengal 
do not bear this relation to one another, and no one has put forward 
a considered scheme for the creation of a federal university in the 
sense above defined and embracing all these colleges. To any 
such scheme of federation we should feel objections no less strong 
than those we have expressed to the scheme for an affiliating 
university at Dacca. 

30. It was natural that the Dacca University Committee in 
planning a teaching and residential university should propose 
that the unit both for teaching and residential purposes should be 
the college. They had in mind not only the older universities in 
England, but the traditions of Indian experience since 1857. We 
have seen in Chapter Itl how the idea of a college preceded in India 
the idea of a university, and how the University was created as 
an organism external to and controlling the colleges by means of 
curricula and regulations and examinations, but without any 
teaching functions. Without repeating details unduly we may 
recall the main facts necessary for the understanding of the policy 
of the Dacca University Committee. 

31. The Universities Commission of 1902 referred to the narrowly 
restricted powers of the then existing universities and stated that 
there was a very general desire that those powers should be enlarged 
and that all universities should be recognised as teaching bodies. 2 
They passed over the contention put before them that the indirect 
control over teaching exercised by the existing universities entitled 
them to be called teaching universities; and explained that in 
usual parlance a ‘ teaching university ’ denotes a university ‘ which 
makes direct provision for teaching by appointing its own profes- 


Divisions being affiliated to it,” and Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai Mahasai who proposes 
that Dacca should ‘‘ exercise a federal control like that of an examining body ” over 
the mufassal colleges of Eastern Bengal. Dr. D. N. Mallik (who does not suggest such 
control) pleads for the federal universities on the ground that while single college univer¬ 
sities are desirable, there is not the teaching strength necessary to man them at present 
n Bengal. 

1 See footnote to para, S above. 

• Report, para. 21. 
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sors and lecturers.’ The Commission, (who did not contemplate 
the possibility of any departure from the Indian affiliating system) 
pointed to the fact that the affiliated colleges were spread over 
a wide area, that it was not easy to see how their students could 
be brought together to attend university lectures, and that the 
better among them already made adequate provision for the courses 
of instruction leading up to the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees, so "that 
any intervention of the University at this stage appeared unlikely 
to be profitable. They very naturally regarded the question 
whether and how far the universities would be able to make direct 
provision for teaching as one of considerable difficulty; especially 
as they saw no source from which the universities could hope to 
obtain the funds which would be required ‘ for the entertainment 
of a staff of university professors in every branch of learning.’ 

Their conclusion on this point was as follows :— 

“ We think it expedient that the undergraduate students should be left 
in the main, to the colleges, but we suggest that the universities may justify 
their existence as teaching bodies by making further and better provisions 
for advanced courses of study. The University may appoint its own lecturers 
and provide libraries and laboratories. It would also be proper that the 
University should see that residential quarters are provided for students 
from a distance.” 1 

They suggested that the colleges co-operating in the scheme 
should contribute to its cost, that in this way central schools of 
advanced study might in time he formed, and that it was an advan¬ 
tage of the scheme that it could be worked out gradually without 
the great initial expense involved in the creation of a complete 
professoriate. 

32. The Dacca Committee, writing in 1912, were justifiably 
bolder and more explicit in their view of what the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and public regarded as the idea of a university. Between 
1902 and 1912 public opinion had advanced ; and the ideas latent 
in the report of 1902 were developed with a new fulness and warmth 
by the Dacca Committee. “ There are,” they say in the first 
chapter of their report— 

“ abundant indications that the Government and the people have alike come 
to realise that a university, if it is to satisfy in full measure the requirements 
of the educated classes, must denote more than mere examination, must 
undertake more than mere control, must offer more than mere instruction. 
It must be an institution in which a t rue education can be obtained—the 
training of the mind, body and character ; the result ‘ not a book but a man.’ ” 


1 Loc, cit,, para. 24. 
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But for the Committee of 1912, as for the Commission of 1902, 
the college was to be the unit of university life for teaching as well 
as for residence. Indeed they regard the separateness of the 
colleges as of positive advantage to the university as a whole. 

We anticipate ”, they wrote, “ that each college of the Dacca University, 
whether it is one now in active working, or yet to be founded as part of this 
scheme, will have its special characteristics and develope in its own way. 
The individuality and variety of the colleges is as much a part of the scheme 
as - the completeness and community of the new' university life. There will 
be. in a way never before known in India, a healthy interaction of the colleges 
upon each other and a heightening of the separate and limited life of each 
by participation in the larger and fuller life of the University. At the same 
time, while the University is to he distinct from and greater than the colleges, 
it is to be made up of them ; and the health and vigour of the whole will 
depend on the health and vigour of the parts. It is in the individual college 
also that the most intimate part of the collegiate life will be lived ; in the 
college the corporate spirit must first develope so that loyalty to the college 
may expand into loyalty to the University. The college is, as heretofore, 
to be an organic whole, and, within its limits, complete ; the new departure 
is this, that the college instead of being mechanically joined with other affiliated 
institutions to a university centre, which is organised without any closer 
relation to them than this affiliation, is now to be organically bound with 
other colleges into a higher and more, complex unit, the teaching and residential 
University.” 1 

33. Nevertheless, on obvious grounds of economy, the 
Committee were obliged to depart widely from these general 
proposals when they came to frame their detailed scheme. The 
entire teaching in Islamic studies, science, law, medicine, and 
engineering and the post-graduate teaching in arts was to be 
conducted by the University. The teaching for the B. A. degree, 
both pass and honours, except the pass teaching in English, was to 
be organised upon an inter-collegiate basis, that is virtually by the 
university as a whole. Thus only the intermediate teaching in 
arts was to be entrusted to the independent care of the colleges. 
Yet ea6h college was, according to the plans, to be equipped with 
a large set of class-rooms, for use by degree students as well as 
by intermediate students. Corresponding in some measure to the 
distribution of teaching between the college and the university 
there was to be a university staff and distinct college staffs of 
teachers. 

34. With the removal of the intermediate teaching from the 
purview of the University the case for making the colleges teaching 
units appears to us to disappear ; and since this view was indepen- 


1 Dacca Report, page 20. 
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dently arrived at by Government in respect of post-intermediate 
teaching we need not perhaps argue the matter in any great detail. 
In a university of the size of Dacca the economy and convenience 
of making provision for the teaching by means of a single authority 
is apparent! 1 

35. It may be thought by some, that the appointment of teachers 
by the governing bodies of the colleges is a valuable element in 
university organisation which our proposed amendment of the 
Dacca scheme would sweep away. We may point out, therefore> 
that this power of appointment was not, and we think rightly not? 
assigned by the Dacca University Committee to the governing 
bodies of the colleges. In a university of the size of Dacca, the 
most effective and economical way of instituting and making the 
teaching appointments is by means of a central organisation, and 
we have preserved that idea of the original scheme; though, as 
will be seen, we propose to substitute as the central organisation 
the University itself for Government except for a certain number 
of appointments. 2 The teaching unit should, in our view, be not 
the college, but the university department, and our substitution 
of the University for the college as the organising authority for 
the teaching, though it may seem a large amendment at the first 
blush, only extends to the whole university curriculum the pro- 


1 Mr. E. E. Biss, of the Indian Educational Service , who has given so much time and 
attention to the Dacca scheme, strongly advocates the centralisation of all teaching above 
the intermediate standard, and of its being put directly under the control of the univer¬ 
sity authorities but he nevertheless advocates the refcentio n of the title ‘ college ’ for the 
‘ unit of university life.’ Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Vice-Principal of the Dacca Law 
College, although he does not, like Mr. Biss, contemplate separate treatment of the- 
intermediate teaching, nevertheless advocates the disappearance of the college from the 
Dacca scheme on the grounds of economy, Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, 
Principal of the Jagannath College, on the contrary urges that the individuality of the 
coUeges teaching the bachelor courses should be preserved by each college specialising 
in certain subjects or departments of subjects and being specially staffed for the purpose 
as well as by other means. We think that it would bo difficult in planning the Univer¬ 
sity to decide on what principle such specialisation could bo introduced at the outset. 
But we think that in course of time different halls may come to be informally identi¬ 
fied, more or less, with special studies, in the same way as some Cambridge oolleges aro so. 
identified and this would have advantages in the organisation of tutorial work. * We-, 
should be sorry, however, to see tfejg principle pushed to extremes. One of the advan¬ 
tages of the residential system is the contact of students pursuing different studies. 

2 Subsequently to the publication of the original scheme proposals were made for the 
inclusion of private missionary institutions in the University of Dacca. For a discussion 
of this matter, see below paras. 160-166. 
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posals made by our predecessors in regard to the major and higher 
part of it. 

.36. But while we think the University should be responsible 
for the organisation of formal university teaching, the college unit 
remains of the first importance in a residential university. Its 
functions have been well indicated in the following passage from 
the evidence of the Serampore Staff:— 

“We desire....to express our belief in the main ideal embodied in the 
(Dacca] scheme, m., the residential system in collegiate and university life. 
But we consider that considerable care is necessary in the application of this 
system to Indian university conditions. Our aim should bo not to duplicate 
Oxford and Cambridge conditions on the one hand, or Scotch, American 
and German conditions on the other. In the former case the tendency perhaps 
is for the residential college to regard itself too much in the light of an inde¬ 
pendent unit, and to think too little of the claims of the university as a whole. 
In the latter case the university is everything, and residential arrangements 
for students are a purely secondary concern. In our judgment, a combina¬ 
tion of these systems is desirable for India. The individual college in India 
is not strong enough to stand so much alone as an Oxford or Cambridge college 
docs. There is needed a concentration of academic resources such as we have 
in Edinburgh, and in most modern universities. On the other hand, experi¬ 
ence has shown that Indian education greatly benefits by a wise and sympa¬ 
thetic application of the residential system to Indian conditions. All this 
is possible if the colleges take the form of academic hostels, or halls of 
residence providing tutorial help and supervision for their students.” 

37. Our own views on the genera) conditions of student life 
as they exist in Bengal to-day, and the general changes which we 
propose with regard to hostel systems are set out in Chapters XIX 
and XXXIX, and we can only deal briefly with the matter here. 
We accept, with certain modifications, the general residential organ¬ 
isation proposed by the Dacca University Committee, 

“ Wc consider, ’ they wrote, “ that all students not living with parents or 

duly authorised guardians should reside in college.No students’ messes 

or lion-collegiate hostels should be. permitted to exist in connexion with the 
new University ; even the permission to live, with an authorised guardian 
must be carefully regulated and controlled, since laxity in this respect may 
easily defeat the object of the residential system. A student should not be 
permitted to join a college and become a member of the University until the 
question of his residence has been settled. .Residence except in hj,s own home 
should be allowed only on special conditions: the student must be expressly 
confided to the care of the person with whom he is to reside ; the latter having 
beeu interviewed by the college authorities and approved as a fit and suitable 
guardian must formally assume charge and responsibility. In admitting 
students preference should be given up to the limit of accommodation to 
those who intend to reside in college. Fears have been entertained that 
the expense of residing in hostels will be so great as to deter students of 
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average means from entering the University. If tlie proposals [of the 
Committee]... commend themselves to the Government, these fears will 
prove groundless and none but the very poorest will experience any difficulty 
owing to the expense of hostel life. For this class scholarships and free" 
studentships should be provided, and private liberality called into play.” 1 

38. The Dacca University Committee estimated that of the 
students in the four ‘arts colleges’ 2 3 for men, 1,500 would be ‘in 
residence ’ and 560 would reside with their parents or approved 
guardians.3 The question of poor Muslim students is one of 
especial importance in connexion with Dacca. The Dacca 
Committee estimated that of the 320 students to be attached to 
the ‘ Muhammadan College,’ 100 would live with their families 
or approved guardians. Of these they say that— 

poor madrassah students are not infrequently housed and supported by 
charitable persons under the ‘ jagir ’ system, and consequently many will 
not he able to live in college. It will he the duty of the authorities of *the 
‘ Muhammadan College ’ to see that those who live, in jagirs or otherwise, 
outside the college are properly looked after by responsible persons,” 

39. The Committee obviously contemplated in the same way 
that the ‘ Jagannath College ’ would he attended by a relatively 
large number of poor students, and this view was put forward by 
Hai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, the Principal of the College, 
in his evidence before us. The Committee estimated that 200 out of a 
total of 540 students of that college would be in residence; but 
they suggested that if possible the margin should be reduced by 
the provision of further hostel accommodation. They added :— 

“ We attach the utmost importance to the principle that as large a 
proportion of the students as possible should he in residence, since it is only 
on such students that the full benefits of university life can be conferred; 
in each college additional hostel accommodation should from time to time 
be provided to the fullest extent to which it can be utilised.” 

40. We adhere to the view expressed previously that residence ' 
with relatives and guardians is both natural and in many cases 
healthy, 4 and take up an intermediate position between that of 


1 Dacca Report, page 70. 

2 The Dacca College, New College, Jagannath College and Muhammadan College. 

3 The report of the Dacca Committee has been misunderstood on this point by a 
certain number of witnesses ; thus Mr. Muraly Dhar Banerjee urges as an amendment to 
the Dacca scheme that ‘ residence should not be compulsory upon those who are able to 
live with their families and natural guardiansand Rai Sri Nath Roy Bahadur 
makes the same plea. 

4 Chapter XIX, para. 7. 
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the Dacca University Committee and the position of Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee, who while admitting that a residential university 
has advantages, and accepting the view that it should be tried at 
Dacca, over-states, we think, its drawbacks. 

“ A residential university ”, says Sir Cooroo Bass, “ is more adapted for 
physical and intellectual education than a non-residential university by 
reason of its being able to provide better teachers and appliances and more 
regular supervision than what students can secure if left to themselves, and 
by reason of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after their board 
and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain measure of coinfort. But it 
is less adapted for moral and religious education by reason of that very excess 
of help, assurance of comfort, and regularity of supervision, which are less 
helpful in training men for the rough world outside the college walls, where 
they have to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle patiently and cheerfully 
with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm resignation to a Will 
that is inscrutable and supreme. Living with parents or guardians, or in 
small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives 
students far better opportunities of mixing with human beings as human 
beings, and not merely as students, and is far more conducive to the growth 
of those moral and spiritual qualities so necessary for the world, than the 
rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life in a large hostel, where the 
largeness in the number of boarders must make discipline, to a great extent, 
more mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste, creed, and 
colour may create unforeseen difficulties in this country. Then, again, judg¬ 
ing from facts, it cannot he said that the graduates of the non-residential 
Scottish and German universities compare unfavourably with those of the 
residential universities of England. But I need not pursue the point any 
further for my present purpose, which is only to caution advocates of the 
residential system against being too sanguine, and against seeking to enforce- 
it everywhere. Let us wait and watch how it works at Dacca.” 

41. We have described in Chapter XIX 1 what the ‘ elasticity * 
of living in small messes under occasional supervision means. We 
need not repeat our description. We have also pointed out that 
guardianship often involves the * sweating ’ of a student who acts, 
as a tutor; and it may be well to refer again here to the evidence 
of the Principal of the Jagannath College, Dacca 2 :— 

“ In Bengal college students live either with their parents or other natural 
guardians or in hostels where they are under more or less adequate superin¬ 
tendence and control or in * messes ’ where they are left much more free, 
or as private tutors in the houses of people. These last usually get only their 
food for teaching one or more schoolboys and the guardianship exercised 
by the master of the house is only nominal. The conditions of residence 
in ‘ messes ’ and as private tutors are not healthy, morally or physically.” 


1 Paras. 29-35. 

2 Eai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, Question 17. 
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42. We are convinced that it is only in rare cases that students 
living with persons other than near relatives are able to do justice 
to their work ; we hope that the ‘ jagir ’ system will be reduced 
to the narrowest limits and that provision will be made in the halls 
for all poor and deserving students (other than those living with 
near relatives), by a suitable system of stipends and scholarships. 
The examples of Scotland and Germany, where suitable and res¬ 
pectable lodgings for students are abundant, quoted by Sir Gooroo 
Dass, do not move us so much as the actual conditions of Bengal ‘ r 
we have already referred to the evidence of the Serampore College 
on this point. And if Sir Gooroo Dass idealises the 4 mess ’ and 
many of the guardians, we think that he undervalues the hostel, 
Wei* cannot accept his presentation of life at a hostel as being one 
of 4 rigid routine and dead level uniformity.’ That is far removed, 
indeed from the happy and varied life as we know it in English 
colleges and university hostels, from the life that we have seen, 
in residential colleges in India like Aligarh, Serampore, Bankura r 
or St. Paul’s, Calcutta, in which the hostel is not a barrack 
surrounded by houses, but a real centre of social life, of college 
societies, of games, 'of that communal organisation on a small 
scale which, because it brings students into intimate contact 
with many of their fellows and equals, is in some ways both a fuller 
and a severer training for life than the family circle. 

43. Nor can we accept the view that the hostel is necessarily 
less well suited for moral and religious training than any home. 
There are no doubt homes which provide a quiet moral and intellec¬ 
tual atmosphere, created by the loving care of parents and close 
relatives, which no hostel can rival. From such homes in Dacca we 
do not propose to take any student away. There are others from 
which students may wish to come, without any kind of compulsion,, 
to the ordered life of the hostel. And we think that that life should 
not only be an ordered, but for those whose parents desire it, or 
who desire it fon themselves, a religious life. We look forward to- 
religious training being given in the hostels as an essential part of 
the communal life ; and in the Muslim Hall there should be the 
daily prayers. But moral training must with all young people be 
largely a matter of example rather than of formal teaching or 
sermon. 1 It will be the aim of the University to place both the 

1 In regard to the question of definite religious instruction, see Chapter XIX, paras. 
135-140. 
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hostels and the halls, into which we propose that the hostels should 
be grouped, under the headship of men of high moral character, 
who will exert on their pupils that kind guidance which cannot 
be, mathematically defined, not because the ideas on which it rests 
are vague, but because they lie too deep for words ; because such 
guidance implies a sense of rightness of conduct directed, as occasion 
arises, to the multiple and varied circumstances of students of 
different temperament, upbringing and natural inclinations. It 
would be more easy to point to such or such a man as the ideal 
head of a hall or a hostel than to prescribe the character which 
he must bring to his task, if he is to influence the little world tinder 
him effectively and fruitfully. In practice wo know that such men 
are to be found, and we trust that they will be found to guide the 
student communities of Dacca. 

44. We have spoken of the social, the moral and the religious 
sides of life in the university halls and hostels. These halls and 
hostels will also play an important intellectual part in the Univer¬ 
sity, though a less formal one than the colleges contemplated by the 
Dacca Committee ; and in two ways. In the first place, we think 
that, with possibly a few exceptions, each university teacher should 
be attached to a hall (or hostel) and become responsible either for 
the general guidance of a number of students, or for their tutorial 
care in special subjects; and for teachers acting in the latter 
capacity, the students should write essays from time to time, so as to 
he trained in methods of individual work. We regard such tutorial 
guidance as of the greatest importance. 1 But the hall as well as 
the class-room would be a centre of intellectual life in other ways 
.also. In every hall there should be a library providing both books 
for pure recreation and others, supplementing the university library, 
and touching intellectual interests outside the formal curriculum. 
Again there should he societies not only for athletics and games but 
for the discussion of topics of learned and every-day interest. The 
teachers will get to know their students not only in the class¬ 
rooms but through their individual work, and through the games 
and societies in which they will take part. In a residential 
system the students and teachers form part of one community, 
-working to one purpose, and helping each other to a common end. 


1 Chapter, XXXIV, paras. 53-59. 
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45. 'We should be sorry indeed to see those students who live with 
their parents and guardians excluded from the privileges of this 
common work and activity. We recommend that every non¬ 
resident student should be attached to a hall or hostel and enjoy 
as far as possible all the rights of the resident students in respect 
of tutorial assistance, library, games and societies. 

46. Cardinal Newman has eulogised the residential system in 
a well known passage. 1 

“ I protest to you, Gentlemen,” he said, “ that if I had to choose between 
a so-called university, which dispensed with residence and tutorial superin¬ 
tendence, and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in 
a wide range of subjects, and a university which had no professors or exami¬ 
nations at all, but merely brought a number of young men together for three 
or four years, and then sent them away as the University of Oxford is said 
to have done some sixty years since, if I were asked which of these two methods, 
was the better discipline of the intellect ... which of the two courses was 
the more successful in training, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out 
men the more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better. public- 
men, men of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I have- 
no hesitation in giving the preference to that University which did nothing,, 
over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with every science 
under the sun.” 

We do not go so far. Newman is thinking of the 61ite, rather 
than of the average who form t he majority of students; and hi& 
conclusion seems to postulate the existence of an intellectual tra¬ 
dition which has been largely created in the older British univer¬ 
sities by the systematic training to which he assigns so subordinate, 
a position. On such training we lay no less stress than on the- 
residential side. 

47. We are convinced that formal lectures and teaching must 
have a place, and an important place, in university education. 
The lecture can, though it does not often do so in Bengal, give- 
a perspective and a sense of the relative value and importance 
of the different sections of a subject which come only from long 
study, and which cannot be derived by a young student from the- 
pages of a printed book. It is uneconomical to give this general 
kind of survey to only a few students at a time, and, again, there 
is, for the lecturer himself, a stimulus created by a large audience 
of a different kind from the stimulus derived from discussion with 


1 Newman’s Idea of a University. 
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a, small group of students in the study. 1 We regard both elements 
as desirable for tfie-ideal University. The residential and tutorial 
element glowingly eulogised by Newman, and the lectures on a 
large scale which have exerted so profound an influence on students 
in universities like the University of Paris, the Scottish univer¬ 
sities and the modern universities of England and Wales, ought 
both to find their place in Dacca. 

48. The Governments of India and of Bengal, and the Dacca 
University Committee desired to see established at Dacca a uni¬ 
versity of the ‘ teaching and residential type ’ open to all, but with 
special facilities for the encouragement of Muslim students and of 
Muslim studies. While our ideals of the training to be given to 
students by the University of Dacca coincide, as far as we can 
ascertain, with those of the Dacca University Committee, we find 
ourselves somewhat widely in disagreement with the Committee 
in respect of the university constitution required to carry those 
ideals into practice. 

49. There is in India some looseness in the use of the word 
■* governing body ’, which, we think, leads to practical misapprehen¬ 
sion. The ‘ governing body ’ of a Government college does not in 
any real sense govern the college ; it can neither appoint nor dismiss 
the staff, nor has it much control over the budget; its functions 
are less important than those of many £ managing committees 
and though the Dacca University Committee proposed two ‘govern¬ 
ing bodies ’ (the Convocation and the Council) for the detailed 
administration of the University of Dacca, a large and important 
part of that detailed administration was to be exercised directly 
by Government, as will be seen from the following excerpts from 
the report of the Committee 2 :— 

Relations of the University with the Government and the Director of Public 

Instruction. 

“ We consider that the control of the Government over the University- 
should be exercised directly, and that in order that the Government may be 
kept informed as to its progress and management, tho Director of Public 
Instruction should be appointed Official Visitor, with full powers to inspect 
all colleges and departments. The University should correspond with the 
Government on all questions excepting those relating to staff in which case 


1 Dacca Report, page 36. 
1 Ibid., pages 142-144. 
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correspondence should, for the sake of convenience and despatch, be con¬ 
ducted through the Director. 

We recommend that the Government should confer on the Vice-Chancellor 
the powers with regard to leave which are delegated to the Director of Public 
Instruction by the Bengal rules and orders. These powers include the grant 
of privilege leave to all officers, and the grant of leave of all kinds to officers 
in Classes VII and VIII of the Provincial Educational Service, to officers of the 
Subordinate Educational Service, and to ungraded officers whose pay does 
not exceed Rs. 250 a month. We also recommend that all other powers with 
regard to staff which have been delegated to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, including the authority to appoint officers of the classes enumerated 
above, should be exercised in the University by the Council. This general 
recommendation cannot extend to cases, such as promotions in the Subordi¬ 
nate Educational Service, which must necessarily be dealt with by the head 
of the department. The Council should have the same authority as is vested 
in the Director of Public Instruction, subject to budget provision, to make 
minor additions to the staff : this includes the appointment of teachers, clerks 
and menials, outside the grades of the educational services, on pay not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 45 a month, subject to the submission of quarterly statements. 
The Council should be consulted before an officer serving under the Univer¬ 
sity is transferred elsewhere ; similarly if the Council wishes to obtain the 
services of an officer from outside the university, or the removal of a member 
of the university staff, it should make an application to the Director of Public 
Instruction, who will, if necessary, refer the case to the Government. 

In order that the Government may be kept informed of the conduct and 
merit of officers serving under the University, the present system of annual 
reports should be maintained. These reports should be submitted by princi¬ 
pals of colleges through the Vice-Chancellor, or, in the case of officers serving 
immediately under the University, by the Vice-Chancellor direct, to the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction. 

Colleges should not correspond directly with the Government or the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction ; any college requiring additions to staff, buildings, 
etc., or desiring to raise any question which will require Government orders, 
should submit the case to the Council. 

Financial arrangements. 

.. .The scheme is based on two main principles : the first that all receipts 
should be credited to the Government and that the Government should bear 
all charges ; the seoond that, as far as possible, accounts work should be 
centralised. 

The University will be maintained by the Government, the members of 
its staff will be Government officers, and its fees and other receipts will meet 
only a portion of its annual cost. In these circumstances the simplest and 
most convenient course will be, that all receipts from fees, fines and miscellan¬ 
eous sources should be credited to the Government, that salaries and establish¬ 
ment charges should be paid direct from the treasury, and that the Govern¬ 
ment should make an annual grant to cover all other expenditure. The 
annual grant should be paid into a university fund so that the unspent balance 
will not lapse at the end of the year. Subject to the general control of the 
Government, the University should have full authority to deal with this 
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fund and to apportion it among the various colleges and departments. Before 
the commencement of each year, and as soon as the amount of the Govern¬ 
ment grant is known, the Finance Com m ittee will prepare a budget estimate of 
expenditure and submit it to the Council. After approval, the estimates 
will serve as authority to colleges and departments to incur expenditure under 
the ordinary heads of contingency ; but all items of a special or unusual nature, 
or which exceed a certain fixed amount, should be submitted to the Council 
for previous sanction. This system represents a very wide extension of that 
which obtains in the Presidency College, an extension which is justifiable 
in view of the magnitude and importance of the new institution and of the 
character of its administration. The Government may eventually be willing 
to grant a larger measure of financial autonomy to the new University, but 
at first the measure of decentralisation which we suggest would appear 
to be sufficient, while it will be of great advantage to the University to work 
under a simple financial system during the early years of its organisation.” 

50. The University was thus not to be responsible either for 
its own staff, or for its own finance, nor was it to be responsible 
for its own regulations. Exactly as at Calcutta at present, the most 
minute change in regulations, after passing through the cog-wheels 
of an elaborate machinery, was to be submitted to Government 
for confirmation. The whole of the complex machinery devised 
for working the University was in the main an advisory machinery. 
We have shown in another place 1 the grave disadvantages of the 
existing dissociation between detailed knowledge of academic 
matters and responsibility for their administration, and have sug¬ 
gested that while the State cannot and ought not to rid itself of the 
ultimate responsibility for the larger questions of university policy 
which affect the country as a whole, the attempt of the State to 
manage a university in detail leads bo confusion; it weakens the 
sense of responsibility of the University in advising Government 
as to the changes in their regulations, since Government is not 
bound to take their advice ; and the responsibility of Government 
in dealing with university administration becomes somewhat unreal, 
since it is an obvious impossibility for the Government department 
concerned to be acquainted with the details of university manage ¬ 
ment in regard to which they are legally obliged to make decisions. 1 

51. We are well aware of the difficulties of the situation which 
the system of the Dacca University Committee was intended to- 
meet; and we think those difficulties should be stated with the 
utmost frankness, in respect of the three questions of staff, finance 
and regulations. 


1 Chapter XXVTIE, paraa, 74 to 91. 
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52. Staff .—The Indian service system (leaving aside the difficult 
question of whether it is ultimately an economical system or not) 
has advantages which cannot be denied and ought not to be 
understated. It attracts many men (1) because of the prestige 
of Government service, (2) because of the security of Government 
service, (3) because of its system of pension and leave. 

Its disadvantages from the university point of view may be 
summed up as follows:— 

(1) The University cannot choose its own staff to suit the 

special conditions of its teaching; even supposing the 
Government to accept its advice, its choice will be far 
more limited in many cases than if it could go outside 
the cadres; and it may have forced on it a man who 
deserves promotion and for whom promotion can only 
be found in a university post for which he is not the 
person most fitted. 

(2) In just the same way as Government from a sense of 

equity to the members of one of its services may feel 
itself obliged to promote a person in the service to a 
post in the University for which he is not particularly 
suited, so it may feel itself constrained to take away 
from the University a person who is doing excellent 
work therein and give him promotion in some outside 
administrative post; the University cannot resist the 
appointment in the first case; nor can it resist the 
transfer in the second, or offer the teacher additional 
salary to retain his services, for the Government acts 
above the head of the University. 

(3) Hence members of the services must feel in the majority 

of cases that their future lies not in university ad¬ 
vancement, but in service advancement; some will no 
doubt be sufficiently devoted to the work of their chairs 
to decline the preferred advancement; but in other 
cases, and especially in the case of men with families 
to support, this abnegation cannot be expected. It 
may be said, and fairly said, that a certain number of 
men develope towards maturity a taste for administra¬ 
tive work in which they have gained some experience as 
teachers; but in the first place these cases are excep- 

M 


VOL. IV 
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tional, and secondly there should be administrative posts 
inside as well as outside the University to satisfy the 
ambitions of teachers of this type. What is unsatis¬ 
factory is the perpetual temptation to a teacher to take 
an administrative post as a means of promotion from 
a teaching post. Such a temptation is bound to exert a 
disorganising effect on any teaching staff. 

(4) The attractions of the service system are not so great 
as they may appear at first sight ; a service system 
fails to attract precisely that class of man who in the 
great majority of cases is appointed to a university 
chair in the West, namely the man of more mature 
age who has already made his reputation as a teacher 
and a scholar or a man of science. Apart from the 
difficulty of inducing a man of such age to go to a 
distant’country, it fails to attract him because appoint¬ 
ment and promotion in the service are and must ordi¬ 
narily be from the bottom ; and because the pension 
conditions are far less advantageous to a man between 
thirty and forty or over forty than they are to a man 
between twenty and thirty. The Dacca University 
Committee felt these difficulties and to meet them pro¬ 
posed to create four 1 special chairs J for men of about 40 
with a distinguished reputation, to whom salaries of 
from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,000 n, month would be offered. 
The creation of such chairs outside the ordinary cadre 
implies the break-down of the service system on the one 
hand ; and on the other brings into a clear light the 
disadvantage from which Dacca would suffer in not 
being able to go into the open market and get the best 
man available for any chairs but these four. 

53. We feel that any university tied to a service system on 
the existing Indian pattern would be seriously handicapped ; and 
that the University of Dacca would suffer gravely if it is adopted. 

54. We may quote at this point the evidence of a member of 
the Indian Educational Service, Mr. G. H. Langley, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Dacca College:— 

M The existing defect of internal organisation,” he writes, “ is largely the 
result of the fact that professors of colleges are members of the , ’ov^nment 
services, and are not appointed to special positions in particular colie 6 T v ' 
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consequence of this is that it is not always possible to get the best available 
man for any post that may be vacant; ami, further, the relation between lee-* 
turers in any college is the conventional relation between certain wide Govern¬ 
ment services, and not the natural relation necessary for the most efficient 
organisation of the studies. I am, therefore, convinced that provided satis¬ 
factory safeguards can be given for the security of positions (such safeguards 
being necessary to secure the bejjt type of professor) it will be better to dis¬ 
sociate professors from their immediate service to Government and to make 
them servants of the University, appointed to definite posts. Apart from 
this it is doubtful whether that freedom and autonomy of the body of teachers, 
which is so essential to the life of the University, can be attained.” 

55. We now come to the question of safeguards ; we think that 
they should be as great for specific university posts as those now 
existing in Government service. We have sketched elsewhere the 
conditions of tenure which we regard as suitable. 1 We think that, 
as in Government service, there will be posts for which a period 
of probation will be necessary, but that after the lapse of that period 
the appointment should be renewed (except for short period appoint¬ 
ments dealt with in paragraph 56 below) until the age of retirement, 
under a legal contract which the University could not break, subject 
of course to its annulment owing to gross personal misconduct 
or mental or physical incapacity, of which cases an independent 
tribunal should be judge. No member of the staff under these 
conditions could either be summarily dismissed by the University 
or have resignation forced on him unjustly. Legal contracts 
between a teacher and the body employing him, though common in 
Great Britain, are so rare in India that in unexpected quarters we 
have found ignorance of their value. We think that the contract 
on its financial side might be guaranteed by Government. In 
asking for such a guarantee we are only asking for what is given 
by Government under the service system proposed by the Dacca 
Committee ; and under the general system which we shall recom¬ 
mend they would be amply covered by their general control of univer¬ 
sity funds. We are inclined to think that no person could regard 
the security of a university post held under such conditions as 
less than the security of a post held under the service system. 

56. We have referred incidentally to 1 short period appointments. 5 
We think that it might well be to the advantage of the University 
in certain cases to offer appointments say of ten years, with a con¬ 
siderable bonus payable at the expiry of that period, to secure the 


1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 112-120. 
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service of persons who would be unwilling to accept life appoint* 
ments. It would be for the University to decide in what cases 
such appointments would be desirable from the university point of 
view, attractive from that of the candidate. But we .can conceive 
the case of a man willing to come to Dacca for a term of years, but 
unwilling to take up his domicile there for the whole of his working 
life. Such appointments would of course be as strictly guarded 
from the legal point of view as life appointments. 

57. We have proposed elsewhere to substitute for the pension 
system a superannuation system, extensible, if possible, to all Indian 
universities, which would enable any university teacher to accept 
transference from any one Indian university to another without loss 
of superannuation benefits. Such a system, if the contribution from 
the University is made sufficient, can be made as attractive as, or 
even more attractive than, a pension system ; because the participant 
can withdraw from it by resignation at an age less than the age of 
retirement without losing his benefit. 

58. From the point of view both of teachers and of the Univer¬ 
sity, we think, therefore, that the system of appointment to specific 
posts which we propose is more advantageous than the service 
system. But we are aware that the abandonment of that system 
may raise some misgivings in the minds of the Muslim community, 
The community feel that if Dacca is to exercise the attraction foi 
Muslim students which it is intended to exercise the Muslim and 
European teachers must not be altogether outnumbered, as the} 
are both in Calcutta and in the existing Dacca colleges, by tin 
Hindu teachers ; and some influential Musalmans, at any rate, art 
inclined to think that it is only by the direct intervention of Gov¬ 
ernment that such a proportion can be secured. We have deali 
with the general question raised here in Chapter VI. 1 

In designing the constitution of the University of Dacca, w< 
have had Muslim needs constantly in our mind, though not, w< 
believe, to the neglect in any way of the interests of the genera 
community as a whole ; and we believe that committees of selectioi 
such as are described in Chapter XXXIV, 2 could be trusted as a rul 
to bear in mind the necessity of appointing an adequate numbe 
of Musalmans to the teaching staff ; we propose for the constitu 


1 Para, 17. 

2 Paras. 112-120. 
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tion of these committees a constitution similar to that proposed 
for the University of Calcutta ; but should the general opinion 
demand it we should be willing that the final appointment should 
be left to the Chancellor of the University, so as to leave open 
the possibility of representations if either the Muslim or Hindu 
community were likely to suffer owing to a disproportionately 
small number of appointments of members of that community. 

59. Further, we are clearly of opinion that it is essential if the 
new University is to be started on right lines that it should have 
the assistance of a number of capable teachers recruited in Europe. 
It is quite true that a committee of selection constituted in the 
way described will not be debarred from choosing its candidates 
from Europe or America. But this process would always take 
time ; and we think that it should be laid down that a certain 
number of posts should be filled by the Secretary of State acting 
on the advice of a specialist committee in England to whom the 
University would furnish the necessary particulars. We recom¬ 
mend that the procedure adopted should be similar to that which 
we shall recommend for corresponding appointments in the Presi¬ 
dency College. 1 

60. Finance .—We come next to the question of finance. Under 
the original scheme of the Committee, of which the main features 
are set out above, all receipts were to be credited to Government; 
and Government was to pay salaries and establishment charges 
direct from the treasury and to make an annual grant to coverall 
other expenditure. The Dacca University Committee incidentally 
recommended that the University should have authority to accept 
endowments and to make arrangements for the administration 
of trusts; but made no provision for the separate treatment of 
income from such sources. The University was to be run on the 
lines of a Government department, with, however, one special and 
important proviso that the unspent balance from any year was 
to be carried on to the following year, a condition which cannot 
easily be adjusted with the present system of finance by annual 
budgets. 

61. In a later scheme the contingency of gifts to the University 
was provided for, and it was suggested that there should be two 
budgets, (1) a Vice-Chancellor’s budget including all Government 


1 Chapter XXXIV, para, 109 ; see also para. 88 below. 
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grants and (2) a budget of the university fund (or Council’s Budget) 
which included certain sums transferred from the Vice-Chancellor’s 
budget, together with all the income accruing to the university 
from non-Government sources. Over the income accruing to the 
university from non-Government sources the Council were to exer¬ 
cise control subject to general Government supervision. The 
Vice-Chancellor’s budget, was to be subject to the approval of the 
local Government. 

62. To the system of finance proposed by the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity Committee we feel grave objections. The Committee were, we 
think, justified in not anticipating any special provision for benefac¬ 
tions to the university under the system proposed, for the history 
of university education in Bengal shows that it would be unlikely 
to receive any, except possibly for scholarships and prizes. It is 
true that, as we have pointed out in Chapter III, benefactions of 
greater or smaller extent have been received by the Government 
colleges at Kajshahi, Chittagong and Krishnagar. But we under¬ 
stand that in these cases the gifts were made cither for the founda¬ 
tion of the college, or to induce the Government to raise it from 
a second-grade to a first-grade college, or to induce Government 
not to disestablish it. On the other hand, although the Hindu 
College, from which the Presidency College sprang, was created 
by means of liberal gifts from private donors, the Presidency College 
itself since its existence as a Government institution in 1855 has 
not', so far as we are aware, received any benefactions except for 
prizes or scholarships. Dacca College, established in 1841, is in 
a similar position, and Sibpur Engineering College also. On the 
other hand Calcutta University, since its teaching functions have 
become a reality, has received really handsome endowments for 
teaching amounting to 25 lakhs in all. We think it probable 
from past history in Bengal that if the organisation is such that 
the local Government has to approve and take the responsibility 
for the annual budget in the way proposed, it will be naturally 
regarded as the sole source of university funds and the ‘ governing 
bodies ’ of the University will neither feel it their business to 
appeal to the community at large, nor would there be much 
likelihood of their doing so with success. 

63. Apart from the question of benefactions we do not think the 
system proposed would conduce to the most efficient and economical 
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working of a large and complex institution like a university; 
it implies the separate consideration by Government of every item 
of new expenditure ; and each department of study making claims, 
for its development will naturally tend to press those claims to the 
utmost, irrespective of the claims of other departments. The local 
Government will scarcely be in a position to adjust those 
claims ; yet, if it says to the university central authority ‘ these 
claims are for you to adjust, we can afford only so much,’ the system, 
de facto, though with infinite complexities of detail, is reduced in 
principle to the block-grant system ; and we suggest that the 
block-grant system should be adopted from the outset. Under this 
system the Government would make a block-grant to the University 
for a number of years, three or five, after which it would be 
reconsidered ; and unless some special need were to arise, it would 
be the business of the University to live within its means within 
the period prescribed. It is to be pointed out that the block- 
grant system is an elastic system under which Government can 
tighten or relax its control us may seem necessary by ear-marking 
or releasing from ear-mark such portion of its grants as it sees fit. 
But both the University and the Government are freed from the 
necessity of reconsidering! each detail annually; and the indude* 
ment to the University to employ its resources with due economy, < 
to meet the healthily increasing claims on it, will be far greater 
than if it is able every year to press each detail of those claims on 
Government. We think that, without the application of any rigid 
formula, increased support from Government might be made (follow¬ 
ing English precedents) to depend to some extent on local support. 

64. There must of course be ample financial safeguards. 
Copies of the annual estimates of income and expenditure should 
be furnished to Government for their information, and the accounts 
should be audited by Government as a guarantee that the money 
has been spent for the purposes for which it has been granted. We 
think there is much to be said for the system of * continuous 
audit.’ Further, we propose a periodical inspection of the 
university under the direction of the Visitor. 1 Under such a system 
we do not think irregularities of finance or administration could 
occur ; or if they did, they would promptly be brought to light. 


1 Chapter L, para. 45. 
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65. The word ‘ autonomy 5 lias been used by some important 
witnesses whom we shall quote below. We believe that others 
take alarm at the notion of autonomy. 1 By autonomy, where 
we ourselves use the word, we certainly mean neither irresponsi¬ 
bility nor freedom from all constitutional restraints. But without 
a certain degree of freedom there cannot be any responsibility ; and 
without such a degree of freedom we do not think the University 
of Dacca can ever become a living and healthy organisation. 

Mr. F. C. Turner, formerly a professor in, and now Principal 
of, Dacca College, writes :— 

“ J consider that the University should be entirely autonomous, save only 
in the matter of the pay of such officers of the University and colleges as are 
Government servants. The Director of Public Instruction should have a seat 
on the convocation and council of the University, but neither he nor Govern¬ 
ment should exercise direct control over the policy of the University. The 
University and each college which is financed by Government should receive 
a consolidated grant, together with tuition, examination, and other fees (which 
should be exempted from the rule under which such money is paid into the 
genera] revenues), subject to audit by the Accountant General, but should be 
at liberty, within that grant, to appropriate funds to any educational object 
under their control. Schemes for the expansion of the University or colleges 
involving additional expenditure should he submitted to Government through 
the Director of Public Instruction.” 

“ I think,” writes Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Vice-Prin¬ 
cipal of the Law Department at Dacca College— 

“ that the fundamental idea underlying the Dacca University Committee’s 
report on the constitution of the University is faulty. I do not. think it is possi¬ 
ble to run a university as a mere department of a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of the Government organisation in 
so far as it discharges an important public function, but I take it to be of the 
essence of university life that it should have complete autonomy.” 

Mr. T. T. Williams, Professor of Political Economy at Dacca 
College, says:— 

“ Considering the constitution of the University, I believe that it should 
be an autonomous university. As far as possible it should have complete 
authority as regards finance, the Government paying a fixed annual sum 
(a consolidated grant) and the remaining revenue needed being obtained from 
fees and other ordinary university receipts. I suggest also that the open land 
in Amlapara should be built upon and the proceeds of leases given to the 
University. The university should be the final authority for all expenditure, 
within the terms of its charter. Carefully prepared budgets and accounts 

1 See evidence of Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury, General Memoranda, page 206 
and Question 4. The scheme which we propose contains, we believe, provision for 
the complete safe-guarding of communal rights by public authority. 
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ought to be published in readily available form. This financial control and 
responsibility will induce real economy in education and, I believe, it will induce 
private donors to assist in founding chairs, scholarships, etc., and in the 
erection of buildings.” 

The Rev. T. E. Teignmouth Shore of the Oxford Mission in 
Dacca, speaking of the original Dacca scheme, writes: — 

“ The whole scheme seemed to me to be far too rigid and complete in detail. 
What is needed is something which will be, in its initial stages, extremely plastic. 
The University should be called into existence with a minimum of machinery 
and left as free a hand as possible in the moulding of its own corporate life. 
In this it is essential that it should be freed from Government control as far 
as possible. Visitatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient 
to prevent any serious misuse of its authority by the University and this is 
all that is really needed. Members of the Government educational services 
working in the University and its constituent colleges should, for the time 
being, be responsible to the university authority alone.” 

66. Statutes , Regulations and Ordinances .—We now come to the 
question of regulations. We have elsewhere discussed more fully 
the view that it is inadvisable for the University to be obliged to 
submit every detail of its regulations for Government approval. 1 
On the other hand it is clear that certain wide changes in them 
may affect matters of public importance, including the relations of 
the University with other universities and especially the University 
of Calcutta. As in the case of the University of Calcutta, we 
propose to draw a distinction between the various kinds of rules 
necessary for the governance of a university, in the order of 
their importance, and to classify them as Statutes, Ordinances 
and Regulations. 

(a) Statutes should be rules dealing with the more fundamental 
matters, and in accordance with the precedent adopted 
in modern English universities, should be only subject to 
change with the consent of public authority. In the 
case of most of the modern English universities that 
authority is the Privy Council ; for the universities in 
Bengal we propose the local Government. 

The first statutes should form a schedule to the University 
of'Dacca Act. But the Act itself should include a clause 
permitting the statutes to be added to or amended by 

1 Chapter XXVIII ; see also Chapter XXXVII, Section II. The Dacca University 
Committee recommended that the ' regulations ’ under their scheme should not enter 
into details of curricula, etc., which could properly be settled by an order of the Council 
(Report, page 144). 
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the Court of the University, consistently with t he pr o- 
visions of the Act, and subject in each case to the 
approval of the Governor of Bengal in Council. 

(b) Ordinances.—- The ordinary routine of the University, aca¬ 

demic and administrative, should be prescribed by 
ordinances in regard to main outlines, by regulations in 
regard to details. The ordinances should be made by 
the Executive Council, whose powers, however, should 
be limited by certain checks. 

In the first place, ordinances dealing with purely academic 
matters, such as degree courses, examinations, and the 
discipline of students, should require the assent of the 
Academic Council and in general be initiated by that 
body. 

Secondly, every proposed ordinance should be subject to 
the veto of the Chancellor. 1 This provision would 
enable any communal grievance, raised or supposed to be 
raised, by a proposed ordinance, to be brought to the 
notice of the Chancellor before it came into effect. 

Thirdly, all ordinances made during the academic year 
should be submitted to the Court at a statutory meeting, 
and the Court should have power by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of those present and voting to cancel 
any such ordinance, but not to amend it. Action taken 
by the University under any ordinance in the course of 
the session and affecting the future of individual 
students should not be invalidated by such cancellation. 
Powers should be reserved to the Vice-Chancellor to 
deal with such cases, and with any other cases of diffi¬ 
culty arising out of the invalidation by the Court of 
any ordinance. We anticipate that such cases would 
be extremely rare. 

(c) Regulations.--An ordinance should in many cases confer 

upon the various university bodies concerned the power 
to settle details of the matters within the sphere of the 


1 Dr. Zia-ud-diu Ahmad thinks that ordinances, other than those relating to purely 
aoademical matters, particularly those dealing with communal representation, should 
bo made subject to the approval of the Chancellor, instead of subject to bis veto. 
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ordinance by means of regulations bearing upon such 
details. 1 

Thus an ordinance might in matters relating to courses give 
the Academic Council the right to prescribe regulations 
relating to attendance, and to the relevant faculty or 
Board of Studies regulations relating to particular 
set-books ; or it might confer the right to prescribe the 
whole of such regulations either on the Academic Council 
or on the relevant Faculty. We purposely refrain 
from laying down in any hard and fast way which 
matters should be prescribed by ordinance and which 
by regulation. 

The scheme which we propose is an elastic one enabling delega¬ 
tion to be from time to time either widened or restricted as may 
seem desirable to the relevant authorities in regard to any particular 
matter. While neither the Government nor the Court would be 
able to interfere unduly or in detail with the every-day working of 
the University the ultimate control in regard to statutes would 
lie with the Government, in regard to ordinances, with the Court. 
The ‘ autonomy ’ of the University and of the academic bodies 
within the University would therefore be limited in this way, as 
well as, in the case of ordinances, by the veto of the Chancellor. 

67. Before giving a sketch of the University of Dacca, as we 
conceive it, there are two more questions involving general policy 
which we must discuss ; its freedom from racial or religious tests, 
and the size of the University. 

68. The University to be open to all.—We think it desirable that 
the intention of Government that the University should be open 
to all ought to be made explicit in its constitution. The Benares 
Hindu University Act, 1915, Section 4 (1) provides that— 

“ the University shall, subject: to the regulations, be open to persons of 
all classes, castes and creeds, but provision shall be made for religious instruc¬ 
tion and examination in Hindu religion only.” 

And we understand that a recent draft of the Muslim Uni¬ 
versity Bill contains the following section :— 

“ The University shall be open to all, and no religious test shall be imposed 
upon any person in order to entitle him to be admitted as a professor, lecturer, 

1 The Dacca University Committee (Report, page 134), recommended that the Council 
should make such changes in courses and methods of instruction as were not fixed by 
regulations. 
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teacher or student of the University except for professors and lecturers of 
theology. The study and examination in theology shall be compulsory 
to Muslim students only.” 

We think that some such provision as the following should be 
made in the Dacca University Act:— 

It shall not be lawful for the University or for any of its authorities as here¬ 
inafter provided to adopt or impose on any persons any test whatever of race, 
or of religious belief or profession in order to entitle him to be admitted as a 
professor, teacher, or student of the University or to hold any office therein 
or to graduate thereat, or to enjoy or exercise any privilege thereof, except 
where such test is specifically provided under this Act or the statutes of the 
University made thereunder, or as may be defined in Trust Deeds laying down 
the conditions for benefactions accepted by the University. Provided that 
nothing in this Act shall prevent religious instruction being given to those 
willing to receive it in the University and its halls and other institutions 
forming part of the University or connected therewith by persons (whether 
teachers of the University or not) chosen by the competent authority named 
in any ordinance on this subject. 

We are of opinion that the only benefactions in which there 
should be limitations of any kind to particular communities are 
benefactions for scholarships or bursaries, etc., or the provision of 
religious teaching, and that the University should discourage bene¬ 
factions with racial or religious limitations of any other character. 

69. Size of the University ,-—The size of a university is an essen¬ 
tial factor in its organisation. We have seen that the University 
of Calcutta has at present overgrown its organisation and become 
unwieldy and that this is one of the main reasons of its existing 
defects. It may seem premature before the University of Dacca 
is founded to foresee for it a similar fate ; but university educa¬ 
tion has grown so rapidly in Bengal that it is well to take precau¬ 
tions. We hope that the ambitions of Dacca will not be to be made 
4 bigger than the biggest/ 

The University will probably have to provide soon after its 
foundation for from 1,500 to 2,000 students, all above the inter¬ 
mediate grade ; if this anticipation in respect of the number of 
its students is realised it will be larger than the University of 
Manchester or the University of Leeds. 1 This is not the place to 

1 The Dacca University Committee contemplated about 2,900 students ; by allowing 
for the removal of the intermediate classes, and- by adding an extra year for the B. A. 
course, the number will probably be reduced to 1,500. We arrive at the same number of 
1,500 if starting from the basis of the present number of the students in the Dacca colleges 
we assume that the bulk of the students from the Dacca district and about one-tbird of 
the students from the neighbouring districts of Mymensingh, Faridpore, Bakarganj 
and Comilla will join the Dacca University. 
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suggest an ultimate limit for the number of undergraduate 
students ; but we think it would be wise for the University 
and the governing bodies of the University to fix such a 
limit if the number shows any signs of increasing unduly. 
Such an increase, without reorganisation of the University on 
a different scale, would mean a diminution of the attention 
which the teachers could pay both to their students and to- 
their studies ; for an undue proportion of the time and energies 
of the best teachers would be devoted to attending meetings 
and to the multiple details of a large administration; the 
best ideals of the institution and of the students would be 
sacrificed ; and Dacca would tend to become a machine instead of 
a university. But we wish to make two points quite clear ; 
first that we do not suggest any limitation of post-graduate or 
research work at Dacca, or any measure that would prevent its 
taking the highest rank among universities in India or elsewhere, 
if it can find the teachers and the students of the right quality ; 
secondly, that we do not propose the imposition of any limitation 
on the opportunities for general university training in Bengal. 
If the contingency which we contemplate arises at Dacca it can be 
met in various ways; for instance, the University might be re-organ¬ 
ised, with a far more complex official machinery, designed to 
relieve the teachers from administrative functions that would 
otherwise fall to them ; or—and this, we think, both in the 
interests of Dacca and of Bengal, generally, the better solution—a 
second university would have to be created in the mufassal, say- 
at Rajshahi or Rangpur, on the general lines of Dacca, but modi¬ 
fied in the light of the Dacca experience and to meet the demands* 
of local conditions. 1 

70. Sketch of the University. —We think that before entering 
into details of the teaching and residential organisation and of the 
constitution which we propose for the University it will be useful 
to give a brief sketch of the University as we conceive it. 

71. The residential side of the University will be provided for 
by larger units which we call ‘ halls ’ and smaller units, which we 
call hostels ; the teaching side will be provided for by university 
departments, of which the majority of the teachers will be 
appointed by the University. The whole organisation will be 

1 Chapter XXXV, para. 20 and passim. \ 
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self-contained and simple, and, except for the management of the 
private hostels, 1 unified. 

72. We propose that the management of the teaching, and 
certainly of all details both of university teaching and curricula, 
should be entrusted to the teachers, who will have as their most 
important organ a body called the Academic Council. In addi¬ 
tion to the Academic Council, there will be from the first Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Law; other Faculties, Medicine and Agricul¬ 
ture, and possibly Civil Engineering will, we hope, be added later. 
The Faculties will appoint for the consideration of special sub¬ 
jects, and of groups of subjects taken by students intending to 
follow a particular course, committees called Boards of Studies. 
The teachers of a particular subject will form a Department 
of Studies, presided over by a responsible head. 

73. As the supreme body for fundamental legislation there 
will be a large assembly, called the Court, which will serve to bring 
the University into relation with the general community. We 
hope that many of those members of the Court who do not 
belong to the academic body, as well as the teachers, will assist 
the University by serving on the committees which it will be neces¬ 
sary tq create from time to time either for the purpose of raising 
funds or to give advice in regard to technical matters and new 
departures. To deal with executive and financial matters there 
.vill be a small but strong body, on which the teachers will have 
ample representation, called the Executive Council. 

74. We do not forget that the creation of the University was 
largely due to the demand of the Muslim community of Eastern 
Bengal for greater facilities for higher education ; and we have 
assigned to the representatives of that community an important 
place on all the administrative bodies. We hope that on the teach¬ 
ing side able members of the community, not only from Bengal 
but from other provinces in India, will come forward to fill a suit¬ 
able proportion of the new teaching posts. The Muslim share 
in the University cannot be created by regulation alone ; it will 
depend largely on the effective contribution which the community 
is willing and able to make to the teaching efficiency and strength 
of the University as well as to its student population. The 


1 See paras. 160-166. 
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University will need the fullest co-operation of both the Hindu 
and the Muslim communities to ensure its success. 

75. The freedom from the burden of intermediate teaching 
will, in our judgment, immensely ease the initiation and progress 
of the University. We propose, for reasons given by the Dacca 
University Committee with which we fully sympathise, that the 
courses for pass and honours students shall be differentiated on 
lines not hitherto adopted in Bengal. The honours course should 
make a greater demand on the individual student and involve not 
more, but less, systematic teaching than the pass course. We 
propose that in Dacca, as in Calcutta, the honours course should be 
at once increased from two to three years ; and we recommend 
that the two universities acting in concert should at the earliest 
possible date increase the pass course for the bachelor’s degree 
also to three years at a later date. A university student should, 
as a rule, remain at the University for not less -than three years 
before proceeding to a degree. 

76. We think that the minimum length of the M.A. and M.Sc. 
courses should ordinarily be two years, but that with the permission 
of the Faculty concerned and of the Academic Council this course 
might be reduced to one calendar year, after special application, 
in the case of honours students. We do not think such a reduction 
would be j ustified, even in special cases, for pass students. Students 
who have taken the B.A. honours course should be permitted 
to present as a substitute for part of the written examination a 
piece of individual work on the part of the candidate which might 
take the form either of original investigation, or of an ordered 
and critical exposition of existing data with regard to a particular 
subject approved beforehand by the University. The regulations 
for the M.Sc. should be on the same lines as those for the M. A., 
but in most cases even a student who has taken his honours 
B. Sc. brilliantly will not be in a position to carry out a piece of 
individual investigation for the M.Sc. in one year ; he will need 
to continue his technical training ; and we think that the reduc¬ 
tion of the period of study to one year should probably be made in 
fewer instances for the M.Sc. than for the M.A. 

77. In the Arts Faculty a marked feature would be the depart¬ 
ment of Islamic studies, side by side with which we hope to see 
later a co-ordinate department of Sanskritic studies. There is 
ample room in the University for the two. The department of 
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English must necessarily be a strong one. As indicated elsewhere 
we think that it should provide teaching in the use of the English 
language for all students ; meaning by this a training in the power 
of understanding and expression which should aim at enabling 
each one to master any book in English of which he has need, 
and to express himself in English clearly, systematically and 
effectively. We think that English teaching with this end in view 
should be provided for all students—science students as well 
as arts students—who need it, independently of the question 
whether English forms part of their examination curriculum or 
not. We hope that there will be a strong honours school in 
English literature. But for all pass students we think the literary 
side of English should be restricted to the modern period. 1 

78. The Dacca University Committee suggested that the only 
vernacular languages for which provision need at first be made 
are Bengali and Urdu. To these we would add Assamese. As 
university subjects, the vernaculars should be studied scientifically, 
from the philological and linguistic, as well as from the literary, 
point of view, but we do not think that this study should be com¬ 
pulsory for all students. The question of training in the use of 
the vernacular is discussed in Chapters XVI, XLI and XLII. 

We hope that both Bengali and Urdu will be studied scienti¬ 
fically as well as colloquially and in connexion with the classical 
languages with which they are related. The classical Oriental 
languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic and Persian, will find an 
important place in the Arts curriculum ; and we think that for 
Muslim students Urdu should be treated in the curriculum as an 
alternative to one of the languages generally included in the 
classical group, when Urdu is not their vernacular. We have 
discussed this question at length elsewhere. 2 

79. We agree fully with the suggestions of our predecessors that 
provision should be made for the-teaching of French and German 
so as to enable students to read books in those languages relating to 
their studies. 

80. We hope that in the department of history, which ought 
mainly to deal with Indian history, Islamic history and general 

1 We deal with this matter more fully in Chapters XVIII, XXXIV, paras. 44—47, and 
XLI. 

2 See especially Chapters VI, para. 27, XXXI, para. 70, and XXXII, para. 27. 
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modern European history, there will not be an excessive attempt 
tj? cover the whole field until it is possible adequately to increase 
the staff for this purpose. In economics we hope that in addition 
to the general work some attempt will be made to deal with the 
local problems of economics and of sociology, for w r hich material 
lies at hand ; and possibly some social work among the poorer 
classes may be undertaken not only by the students in the 
department of economics but also by those in other departments. 
The Baptist Hostel has already started work of this kind. The 
department of philosophy will be strengthened A>y the co¬ 
existence of the departments of Islamic and Sanskritic studies. 

81. Among the subjects which belong to the Faculties of both 
Arts and Science, mathematics will no doubt attract the largest 
number of students and should have a strong department. We 
should like to see a department and a readership, if not a professor¬ 
ship, of geography established at an early date. It is a subject 
indispensable for the teaching of history and of economics, and an 
essential element in the training of teachers. For reasons which 
we have given below we have suggested that the department of 
teaching should be expanded into a department of education. * 
In such a department geography should play a considerable 
part. 

82. We are entirely in accord with the view that to place Dacca 
on a proper basis the Faculty of Science should be strengthened 
by the addition of biological sciences, botany, zoology and physiol¬ 
ogy, which have received too little encouragement hitherto in 
Bengal. They are essential in a properly equipped university ; 
and if and when a medical faculty is established they will be 
indispensable for the professional studies. We hope that a 
department of geology will be established at a later date. The 
departments of physics and chemistry are cramped in their 
accommodation. A new physics laboratory is essential to allow 
of proper expansion for both subjects. 

83. There is a large and flourishing school of law at Dacca. 
We recommend that it should be made into a faculty. We also 
recommend that as soon as practicable there should be constituted 
a faculty of medicine, and later, a faculty of agriculture, and possibly 
one of civil engineering. 

84. The Dacca University Committee suggested that the students 
of the proposed College for ‘ well-to-do ’ classes should not necessarily 
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be required to take degrees. As we shall explain below, we are 
unable to concur in the general proposals of the Dacca Committee 
in this matter. But we regard it as fully within the scope of a 
teaching university to offer (as do the modern British universities) 
courses which are not degree courses, and to accept students, under 
defined conditions, who are not candidates for a university degree, 
though such courses should imply, like the degree courses, steady 
and continuous work. If and when the University is in a position to 
offer classes in zamindari management, such as were suggested by the 
Dacca University Committee, they should be open to all students 
qualified in the judgment of the authorities to take them. We 
think that the university courses should be open not only to regular 
students but under strictly defined conditions to all residents in 
Dacca qualified to follow them and willing to pay the prescribed fees, 
which should perhaps be on a higher scale for occasional than for 
regular students. In such subjects, for example, as history or 
economics, there might well be special courses which could pro¬ 
fitably be attended by residents in Dacca of mature age who 
desired to pursue their studies in this direction. 

85. We hope that in every branch in which teaching is carried 
on there will also be carried on original investigation by the mem¬ 
bers of the staff and their senior students. For the science subjects 
adequate laboratories and equipment will be needed. Both for the 
arts and for the science subjects the university library will need 
to be greatly strengthened by means of a capital grant and a recur¬ 
ring grant. We lay great stress on adequate grants for periodicals. 
We do not regard Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000 a year as at all excessive 
as a library grant (for the purchase and binding of books, and 
exclusive of the salaries of the staff) for a university situated far 
from the resources of a great capital. Indeed we regard a strong 
library as an essential factor for making Dacca a university not 
only in name but in fact. It is futile to gather together a large 
number of able men, without providing them with the necessary 
instruments for their work. 

86. It is impossible to foretell exactly on what lines the Dacca 
University will devclope from its beginning. Its teachers and 
investigators, if they are given time and opportunity, will not want 
for new openings, especially on the scientific side. Mr. Patrick 
Geddes, in his suggestive and stimulating report on the town 
planning of Dacca, has made various interesting proposals. 
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Horticulture might well develope out of the department of botany, 
even before a Faculty is started in agriculture ; and pisciculture out 
of the department of zoology. Bio-chemistry, that new and fertile 
field, might well be cultivated by cooperation between the already 
active department of chemistry and the new departments of biology 
and physiology to be created; and it will be wise for Dacca to 
co-operate with the University of Calcutta, as some of our corre¬ 
spondents suggest, so that in the more specialised branches there 
may not be wasteful overlapping. There is plenty of work for all 
the universities in India. They can only gain by such co-opera¬ 
tion. 

87. We shall in Chapter LI deal briefly with the financial 
aspects of our proposals. We recommend that a beginning should 
be made at once and that all the elements of our scheme should 
be dealt with as soon as the financial situation permits. 

Ill.—The teaching organisation of the University. 

88. The Dacca University Committee proposed that all the 
officers and teachers of the University should be Government 
servants, and that of these a large number, though not all, should 
belong to the three Government educational services. They also 
suggested that a distinction should be made between professors 
serving directly under the University and college professors. The 
scheme has been subjected to criticism on the ground that in fact, 
though not in theory, it would involve an unnecessary differential 
treatment of European and Indian teachers. We propose a simpler 
system, under which the whole of the teaching appointments (after 
the initial appointments) will be made by the University, a 
certain number being made on the nomination of a selection 
committee in England. 1 It would also be desirable that such selec¬ 
tion committees should have a permanent nucleus. 

The appointments would therefore be to specific university 
posts and not to a Government educational service ; but they would 
be made under a contract defining salary, period of service, condi¬ 
tions of leave, retiring allowance, etc. We recommend that the 
Government of Bengal should, as a rule, for all major posts (i.e., 
professorships, readerships and the higher administrative offices) 
guarantee the performance of the contract and endorse it ; but 


3 See paras. 58 and 59 above, and also Chapter XXXIV, paras. 112—120. 

N 2 
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apart from this guarantee the Government of Bengal should not 
have any direct responsibility in regard to or control over the 
incumbents of the posts. With such a guarantee the position 
of the teachers would be not less secure than under Government 
service. 1 We may point out that the Government will have the 
power of enforcing the guarantee without difficulty in respect 
of the posts for which the salary is supplied out of Government 
funds ; and we do not suggest that such a guarantee should neces¬ 
sarily be given in the case of temporary appointments or of those 
paid for out of funds not provided by Government. Government 
might be willing, however, to give such a guarantee in the case of a 
chair of which the emoluments were provided wholly or mainly 
from a trust fund, if it were thought desirable in any particular case. 

89. We suggest that there should be four main categories of 
teachers :— 

(1) Professors. —The title of professor should not be given in res¬ 
pect of any post carrying a salary of less than Rs. 600 
per mensem . 2 3 The normal salary should we think be 
considerably higher, and. we think it must be clearly 
recognised that while in India as in England it is desirable 
to fix a minimum salary in order to preserve the proper 
status and dignity of a chair, it would be impracticable 
to fix a uniform scale for all chairs. A university, 
like other employers, is bound to compete in the open 
market for its teachers, and in certain branches and cases 
it will be obliged to pay salaries far exceeding the mini¬ 
mum in order to secure the services of teachers essential 
for the education of its students. We may point out 
that such differences of salary, as betwnen the occupants 
of different chairs, are customary in England. The 
variations and increments of salaries must be left to the 
University to settle. 

It is clear that the educational success and achievements of the 
new University will depend in great measure upon the personality 


1 See paras. 52 and 53, above. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad and Dr. Gregory are of opinion 
that if the Government are unwilling to give the guarantee suggested'the members of 

the superior staff should be Government servants. 

3 An exception should be made in the ease of missionary teachers of distinction who on 
religious grounds accept only a small salary in return for their services. 
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and attainments of the professors first appointed. We agree with 
the Dacca University Committee that in certain cases it may be 
necessary to offer as large a salary as Its. 2,000. One of the advan¬ 
tages of freedom from the restraints of Government service will 
be that the University (acting, in the case of posts recruited in 
England, on the advice of committees of selection) will be able 
to decide after consideration of the field available in what cases it 
will be necessary to offer salaries of a higher amount than the 
normal. 

(2) Readers .—A reader should be a teacher of approximately 

the same standing as a professor, capable of acting as 
head of a department. Departments started on a small 
scale or in which the total number of students is not 
likely to be large and sub-departments might be placed 
in charge of a reader. Thus, if the University is unable 
to afford a professorship of geography or of botany 
in the first instance, these subjects might be started under 
a reader ; and if it cannot afford separate chairs for such 
branches as organic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, 
and physical chemistry, the head of the department 
might devote himself to one of these branches, while 
there would be a reader in at least one, and possibly 
both, of the others. One of the objects of appointing to 
readerships is to allow teachers to specialise instead of 
requiring them to cover the whole field. But this 
policy should not preclude a reader from taking some 
share of the elementary teaching. required by all 
students, so long as it did not interfere with the special 
object of his appointment. 

We think that the title of reader should not be conferred 
in respect of any post carrying a salary of less than 
Rs. 400 per mensem ; and that the salary of a reader 
• might rise to Rs. 600 per mensem. A reader should 

be regarded as eligible for promotion to a professorship, 
if such promotion were desirable and funds were available. 

(3) Lecturers .—These would be teachers with a normal salary 

of Rs. 250—25—400: 

(4) Junior Assistants .—These would in general be young 

men serving their apprenticeship in the teaching 
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profession, and appointed at a fixed salary for a term, 
ordinarily of not more than three years. We are advised 
that while the right kind of man could be secured in the 
Faculty of Arts for a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem . it 
will be necessary to pay Rs. 150 in the Faculty of Science. 
Wc think that junior assistants should in addition have 
free quarters provided for them in one of the University 
halls or hostels. While we presume that the majority of 
the posts of this kind will in course of time be filled by 
Dacca graduates, the University should be at liberty to 
select their occupants in such manner as it thought 
best. 

90. We recommend that the methods of appointment of 
professors and readers should be the same, mutatis mutandis, as 
those recommended for corresponding appointments in Calcutta 1 
and should be prescribed by statute. 

There would of course be no appointments in Dacca corres¬ 
ponding to the appointments at colleges in Calcutta, except possibly 
in the case of a teacher whose salary was in part provided by the 
religious body responsible for the organisation of a hostel. 2 It 
would be for the University to settle the mode of appointment by 
statute or ordinance if such a contingency arose. We think it 
premature to provide machinery for it here. 

The methods of appointment to lectureships and to the post of 
junior assistant should be prescribed by ordinance. 

91. We have proposed that the ordinary teaching unit should 
be the department, which will be a subordinate unit of the faculty, 
though certain departments, e.g., the department of mathematics, 
would belong to more than one faculty. The department would 
comprise all the teachers of the subject in question. Each depart¬ 
ment should have a responsible head, usually a professor, but in 
some cases a reader, responsible for its organisation; and the 
teachers belonging to it should meet at least once a term. 

92. It would be unwise to lay down any hard and fast rule for 
the limits of departments, but as examples of subjects which are 


1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 112—120. 
4 Para. 103 below. 
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sufficiently extensive to require departmental organisation we 
suggest the following :— 

*(1) Islamic Studies, including Arabic. 

* (2) Persian and Urdu. 

* (3) Sanskrit and Bengali. 

(4) Sanskritic Studies. 

* (5) English Language and Literature. 

(6) Modern European Languages. 

*(7) Philosophy (including Psychology). 

* (8) History and Political Science. 

*(9) Ebonomics. 

(10) Anthropology (including Sociology). 

*(11) Mathematics (including Astronomy). 

* (12) Geography. 

*(13) Physics. 

*(14) Chemistry. 

(15) Geology. 

*(16) Botany ) In the first instance it may be necessary for 

*(17) Zoology! these two departments to be combined, but 
they should be separated as soon as possible. 

(18) Physiology. 

*(19) Law (this would also be a Faculty). 

*(20) Education. 

In the foregoing list we have marked with an asterisk all those 
departments which it seems to us essential to establish at the incep¬ 
tion of the University, though not necessarily all on the same scale. 
We think that in view of the total cost of the scheme it might be 
found necessary to have only one teacher of the rank of professor 
for the two subjects of botany and zoology, acting as head of a single 
department : but there should also be a lecturer either in zoology, 
if the head of the department were primarily a botanist, or in botany, 
if the head were primarily a zoologist. A demonstrator would also 
be required in each of these subjects. We do not recommend the 
establishment in the first instance of a department of modern 
European languages, but we think a competent teacher should be 
appointed to give instruction in French and German to those students 
who will require tuition in those languages in order to pursue their 
special studies, whether in science or in arts subjects. The teaching 
of modern European languages should be developed gradually. 
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93. Though we do not pl4ce this subject in the same category 
with those in the foregoing list, we hope that a readership in 
statistics, which is now becoming more and more recognised 
as a ‘ key 5 subject, may soon be established. The recent applica¬ 
tions of statistics to problems of economics, sociology, public 
health, experimental psychology and education have made it an 
indispensable aid to the grasp and investigation of many branches 
of these subjects as well as of other subjects in which measurements 
and enumerations are of importance. 

94. A department might include two or more professors or 
readers in its personnel. But in every case one of the senior 
members of the department would act as its head, and in the case 
of a department involving a laboratory, the head would be respon¬ 
sible for the laboratory organisation and expenditure. 

95. Each large department will require small rooms for lectures 
to a comparatively small number of students besides the use of 
one or more big lecture rooms. The arrangement of time-tables 
with a view to the economical use of the lecture-rooms, and the 
provision of the necessary facilities for students taking lectures in 
different departments, is a problem of all teaching universities. 
In dealing with the University of Calcutta in Chapter XXXIV, 
we have suggested arrangements in regard to pass and honours 
undergraduate teaching which should also be applicable to Dacca. 1 
The problem of the time-table for pass students will be materially 
simplified if the University prescribes that students shall take groups 
of correlated subjects, instead of being allowed to choose what they 
think to be the easiest combinations of subjects from the pass list. 2 

96. The time-table for each department should be settled in the 
first place by the head of that department after consultation with 
^11 the members. It should be the aim of the head of the depart¬ 
ment to find for each member a happy mean which, without over¬ 
loading him by an excessive amount of work on a single day, will 
nevertheless give him a substantial amount of free time so ar¬ 
ranged as to enable him to pursue his own independent work and 
reading, without which his teaching will become sterile and obsolete. 
On the other hand, there must be some co-ordinating agency between 
the different departments, so that their arrangements shall not 

1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 35-47 ; see also Dacca Report, pages 25-28. 

2 Cf. the suggestions of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee in his answer to Question 4. 
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unduly clash and render impossible selections of subjects which 
would be in the interest of a number of students. This co-ordination 
might be effected either by the Vice-Chancellor or by the Deans 
■of the Faculties. 

97. It is important that in addition to the general library special 
libraries for higher work should be provided for the various depart¬ 
ments. In the science departments these should be attached to the 
laboratories. In the arts departments the books should be placed 
in the room in which seminar teaching is carried on. It might be 
•convenient in subjects like history that the seminars should be held 
in the rooms belonging to the university library in which the histori¬ 
cal collections are housed. The books of the departmental libraries 
should be regarded as forming part of the general university 
library, and available for consultation (though not for purposes 
•of borrowing) by its readers, unless, without undue expense, and 
gradually, it is found possible to provide duplicates for departmental 
use solely. 

98. Department of Islamic Studies. —The proposal to establish a 
strong department of Islamic studies on modern lines, combining 
with instruction in those studies a thorough grounding in the 
English language, forms an essential feature in the Dacca University 
scheme, and wo fully endorse the desirability of establishing a 
department of Islamic studies on these lines. 

The university scheme of the Dacca Committee was based on 
a scheme proposed for the creation of ‘ reformed madrassahs ’ 
which has since been carried into practice, with some modifications, 
and is described in its present form in Chapters VI and XVI. In 
order fully Jo explain our views as to the immediate and future 
development of the department of Islamic studies in the Univer¬ 
sity, it is necessary to recall here the main outlines of the 
curriculum of these madrassahs. Their four years’ course includes 
Arabic language and literature, rhetoric, Muslim law, logic, a 
vernacular (Urdu or Bengali), Indian history, arithmetic and 
geometry, and English. Logic, rhetoric and Muslim law are taught 
in Arabic from modern books. History and arithmetic and 
geometry are taught in English. The standard in Arabic is 
much higher than that of the compulsory and additional Arabic in 
the matriculation course ; the standard in English is the same 
the standard in arithmetic and geometry is also the same as the 
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matriculation standard, but the omission of algebra makes the 
general standard in mathematics lower than at the matricula¬ 
tion. 1 

We now come to the university course, as proposed by the 
Dacca Committee. It was to be divided into a junior coufse of 
two years and a senior course of two years, for the bachelor’s 
degree, followed by a course of two years for the master’s degree ; 
and as a part of the general university scheme of advanced study 
and research there was to be a doctorate of Islamic studies. The 
Dacca University Committee define the object of the bachelor’s 
course as follows 

“ The object of the university course will be to produce ripe Arabic scholars 
who possess in addition a thorough knowledge of English. We consider that 
a student thus trained will become a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government officer or a suitable recruit for the learned professions. The 
course in English should be the same as that of the pass 15.A. whilst the curri¬ 
culum in Arabic and Islamic subjects should lead gradually to a very high 
level of attainment.” 2 

99. The Committee proposed that the degrees awarded in 
connexion with the course should be styled Bachelor of Islamic 
Studies and Master of Islamic Studies. They also recommended 
that the students who were successful at the intermediate exami¬ 
nation in Islamic studies after the first two years of work should 
be described as having passed the first examination in Islamic 
studies and allowed to use the title of F. I. 

They further recommended that the degrees of B.I. and M.I. 
should be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
for Government employment and admission to the B.L. course ; and 
also that a B.I. should be permitted to follow the M.A. course in 
English and to take the M.A. degree in that subject. 

100. In anticipation of the adoption of the Dacca scheme 
Government have established the reformed madrassah curriculum 
with its English course ; and* in view of the postponement of that 
scheme they have decided to open at the Dacca Madrassah a 
course corresponding to the first two years of university work for 
the B. I. degree. The course will begin in 1919. We have recom¬ 
mended that the intermediate course in arts and science should 
be regarded as higher school work and carried on in special colleges 


1 See Chapter XVI, paras. 108-110. 

2 Dacca Report, page 100. 
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which we have termed Intermediate Colleges. We think that in 
the same way the first two years of the course of Islamic studies 
proposed by the Dacca University Committee should be provided 
before entrance to the University (either, as will be done shortly 
at the Dacca Madrassah, or, if it were thought necessary, at a special 
institution), so that the students in this department may reach 
approximately the same standard of maturity at entrance as the 
ordinary students in arts and science; but in other respects 
we think that, at any rate on the establishment of the University, 
the scheme proposed by Mr. Nathan’s Committee, as a result of 
much discussion, must necessarily be adhered to in its main lines. 
The change which we have recommended above is a change in 
organisation and not in curriculum ; and in fact the temporary 
provision made by the Government of Bengal in connexion with 
the Dacca Madrassah exactly fits what we propose as the normal 
organisation of Islamic studies on the establishment of the 
University. 

101. The only other change which we desire for the near future 
is that the ‘ senior course 5 of the Dacca University Committee 
should be extended, like the other degree courses at Dacca, from 
two to three years. We endorse the proposals of the Dacca 
Committee generally in regard to the staff required for the Depart¬ 
ment of Islamic Studies, including the proposal that the depart¬ 
ment should include a European professor. 1 

102. We hope that the new school will exercise a stimulating 
influence over the reformed madrassahs from which it will derive 
the great majority of its students, and that it will eventually lead 
to the creation of a school of learned men capable of producing 
important and original studies on Arabic philosophy and science, 
in addition to the much larger number of graduates who will 
become teachers in schools, inspectors, and members of Govern¬ 
ment administrations. A certain number will no doubt proceed to 
the Law Faculty and specialise in Muslim law, while others will 
proceed to the M.A. degree in English or in Arabic. 

103. But if the Department of Islamic Studies is to take its 
rightful place in the University, to exercise influence over the other 
departments and to be influenced by them, it must in no sense be 


1 Dacca Report, page 100. 
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regarded as a water-tight compartment. In accordance with what 
we understand to be Muslim tradition, it should be open to stu¬ 
dents of all denominations, although no doubt the vast majority 
will be Musalmans. And we think that students choosing their 
main subjects in other departments should be permitted to take 
as subsidiary subjects studies in the Islamic department. Thus the 
study of Islamic history might well be taken by a number of 
honours students in history; students devoting themselves mainly 
to Sanskritic philology might take Semitic philology as a subsid¬ 
iary subject, and so on. 

, 104. Conversely, we should desire that a student offering Islamic 

history as part of his course might be allowed, if he so wished, to 
take a corresponding period of European or Indian history, and that 
a student offering Arabic astronomy might be allowed to offer at 
the same time modern astronomy with the necessary mathematics. 
In the past, owing to the fact that men of science have as a rule 
had no adequate training in Arabic, and Arabic scholars have had 
no adequate training in science, great difficulty has arisen in studying 
the specialised contributions to mathematics, science (especially 
astronomy), and philosophy, which form so important a part of 
Arabic writings. 1 If our proposals could be carried out the 
Dacca University might play a really important part in the elucida¬ 
tion of a great period of history and civilisation. But we are con¬ 
fronted with a difficulty. The intermediate madrassah course in its 
present form as recommended by Mr. Nathan’s Committee cannot 
furnish the student with a course of training which, as a prepara¬ 
tion for western studies at the University, could be regarded 
as strictly comparable with the improved course which we propose 
for the intermediate colleges. 

105. We wish therefore to suggest, for the above and for other 
reasons which we shall develope in the next paragraph, that it 
might be desirable to constitute, in addition to the present course of 
The intermediate madrassah, an alternative course, including the 
fundamental elements of Islamic studies, together with other 
elements : a course, which would comprise the subjects demanded 
by the University as compulsory for entrance to the Faculty of 

1 For a further discussion of questions relating to Islamic studies see Chapters VI, 
XVI and XLII. The objections to the scheme of the Dacca University Committee raised 
by Mr. J. R. Cunningham, Director of Public Instruction for Assam, in response to 
Question 4 are referred to in Chapter XVI, para, 96, 
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Arts, and would so lead up to an arts degree in Islamic studies. 
We should welcome such a development. 

106. We are aware that opinions have been expressed in favour 
of conferring the B. A. instead of the B. I. degree on successful 
students of the Department of Islamic Studies under the scheme 
proposed by the Dacca University Committee. Mr. Mohamed Ali, 
a member of the Dacca Committee, in a supplementary minute 
appended to the report, putting forward arguments similar to those 
which we have ourselves put forward above, suggested that arts 
students should be permitted to substitute a subject included in 
Islamic studies for an alternative arts subject, and that undergrad¬ 
uates taking up Islamic studies should be permitted to substitute 
a science or an arts subject for one of those included in the course 
of Islamic studies ; and that the degree conferred on successful, 
students after a course of Islamic studies should, in any case, be 
called the B. A. and not the B. I. The complete separation of 
Islamic studies from the ordinary arts course raised three appre¬ 
hensions in his mind : he feared that the method of teaching 
Islamic subjects might remain as old-fashioned as before instead 
of being thoroughly modernised : that the status and the prospects 
of the teachers of Islamic subjects might suffer ; and that the 
prestige of the new degrees and the prospects of their recipients 
might he less than the prestige of the degree and the prospects of 
graduates in the Faculty of Arts. The proposal to substitute the 
B. A. for theB. I. degree was also supported by Mr. A. H. Harley 
Principal of the Calcutta Madras,sah, and by others in their written, 
evidence, and by Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Dacca Madrassah and a member of the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Committee, in his oral evidence before us at Dacca. We 
think the course proposed by the Dacca University Committee 
would be a solid and valuable course, but it would not necessarily 
connote that familiarity with western influences and methods of 
study which we think ought to be connoted by the B. A. degree. 
We have pointed out above that we should welcome the confer¬ 
ment of an arts degree in Islamic studies, but we think it should be 
conferred only on students who have received an adequate basis of 
western education and have pursued their Islamic studies with a 
knowledge of the critical methods employed by western scholars. 1 


1 See also Chapter XLII, para. 17. 
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107. Although we propose that the degrees awarded to the 
students taking the course of the department of Islamic studies 
should in the first instance be the B. I. and M. I. degrees, we think 
that the Department should come within the purview of the 
.Faculty of Arts, so that its teachers might co-operate with the 
teachers of other arts subjects to the fullest extent possible. 1 

108. We now return to a point of some difficulty connected 
with the elementary Islamic studies preceding entrance to the 
University and its entrance examination. We have proposed 
that under the new scheme both the examination corresponding 
to the matriculation examination, and the examination correspond¬ 
ing to the intermediate examination in arts and science, should be 
conducted by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 2 
That Board could not, without special arrangements, conduct the 
■examination at the end of the madrassah course corresponding to 
the matriculation, or the examination, two years later, correspond¬ 
ing to the intermediate examination in Islamic studies. But we 
think that it might conduct these examinations through a sub¬ 
committee which would be specially constituted for the purpose, 
and on which the Islamic Department of the Dacca University 
should be strongly represented. Pending the establishment of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Examination, and of the sub¬ 
committee proposed, the two examinations in question should be 
conducted by the Executive Council of the University of Dacca, 
by means of a special board appointed for the purpose. While 
we recommend this latter scheme as a transitional measure, we 
regard the first-mentioned above as preferable for two reasons : 
first, because it would be more easy to equate the requirements 
of the Islamic examinations and of the ordinary examinations in 
arts and science; and, secondly, because it would be more easy for 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education than for the 
University to make, or to suggest, arrangements for the institution 
of a modified Islamic course (alongside the reformed madrassah 
course or in substitution therefor) which would lead up to a B.A. 
degree, instead of to a B.I. degree. 

109. Department of SansJcritic Studies .—The Dacca University 
Committee reported, that they had received suggestions that a 


1 See also Chapter XL1I, para. 20. 
‘ See Chapter XXXI, passim . 
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department of Brahmanic studies should be established in the 
Dacca University on lines similar to those recommended for the 
Islamic department, but that on the advice of their sub-com¬ 
mittee for Sanskrit they had decided not to act on this suggestion, 
although they held that Sanskrit should nevertheless be given a 
prominent place in the curriculum of the new University. 1 They 
expressed the view that if it were decided to introduce an Anglo- 
Sanskrit course the experiment should be made in connexion with 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. We are informed, however, that 
strong representations were made on behalf of the Hindu com¬ 
munity urging that Sanskrit studies should be placed in Dacca on 
the same footing as Islamic, and that Government expressed its 
approval of this proposal in 1013. In view however of the 
financial stringency created by the war it was decided in 1915 to 
abandon this portion of the scheme for the time being. 

We think it would be greatly to the advantage of the Univer¬ 
sity of Dacca if Sanskritic studies could be given the position in 
the University approved by the Government of India, and that the 
two schools of Islamic and Sanskritic studies would gain by 
their co-existence in the same University. In any case, a full and 
adequate place should be given to Sanskrit in Dacca, especially in 
view of its nearness to an important centre of Sanskritic studies. 
We think that the department, when established, should, like 
the department of Islamic studies, form part of the Faculty of Arts 
and that the courses should lead up eventually to a degree in arts. 

110. Faculty of Law .—There is a prosperous school of law at 
Dacca, with over 250 students. The Dacca University Committee 
found themselves confronted by conflicting opinions in regard 
to the continuance of law as a university study in the Dacca 
University ; but they came to the conclusion that the school 
should be continued. They were then faced with two fresh con¬ 
flicting opinions among their advisers in regard to it, some of whom 
held that the Law College at Dacca should continue to be affiliated 
to Calcutta, while others held that there should be a Law Faculty 
at Dacca independent of Calcutta. The Committee decided on 
a middle course, and recommended that while the teaching of 
law should be entirely under the Dacca University, students should 


1 Dacca Report, page 32. 
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be examined by, and receive their degrees from, the University" 
of Calcutta, which should accept for examination any student 
duly presented by Dacca. 

111. We have carefully considered the arguments recorded by 
our predecessors and the fresh evidence placed before us. It is of 
course quite true that a city like Dacca has not the legal talent 
to draw on which is possessed by Calcutta; but the busiest 
practitioners are not always in a position to make the profes¬ 
sional sacrifices necessary to enable them to take part in law 
teaching ; nor do the qualities which make an able and success¬ 
ful teacher of law necessarily coincide with those which make 
an able and successful'practitioner. Moreover, as our predecessors 
state, the Dacca law classes have produced many sound lawyers- 
and successful practitioners, and the abolition of the classes would 
occasion great disappointment and discontent. It may be further 
pointed out that to abolish the classes at Dacca would mean 
increased overcrowding of the already overcrowded classes in 
Calcutta. We entirely concur in their maintenance at Dacca, where 
the Law Faculty will form a valuable element in university 
life. 

112. The disadvantages of having a teaching Faculty of Law 
at Dacca controlled by the syllabuses and examinations of Calcutta 
are manifest. The one grave difficulty in the way of giving the Law 
Faculty at Dacca independence was stated by the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity Committee :— 

“ The arguments (they say) in favour of the first view [i.e., that the Law- 
College of Dacca should continue to be affiliated to Calcutta and not connected 
with Dacca] are based on the consideration that the B.L. degree is not merelv 
an academic distinction, but admits to the higher branches of the legal profes¬ 
sion, corresponding in this respect to the Bar examinations which centre in 
London : it would be inconvenient and might injure the reputation of the 
legal profession, if two universities, both within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
High Court, gave ILL. degrees varying in standard and based upon different 
courses of study. It rvaa also pointed out that there is no material at Dacca 
out of which to form a faculty or board competent to decide on the claims 
of candidates to be admitted to the Bar, and therefore that the Dacca Board 
would necessarily be composed largely of Calcutta judges and lawyers; who 
might not he willing to perform academic functions at Dacca, and who could 
certainly exercise such functions more conveniently at Calcutta. Two boards 
on which Calcutta members would predominate—one sitting at Calcutta and 
one at Dacca—would appear to he anomalous and unnecessary; and even if 
this defect were disregarded, the initial obstacle of two avenues for entry 
into the profession would not be overcome.” 
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113. We agree entirely that the presence of judges of the Calcutta 
High Court, and possibly of other Calcutta lawyers, on the Dacca 
Faculty of Law is necessary for the reasons stated. But we have 
to suggest a fresh solution which appears not to have been placed 
before our predecessors. We are of opinion that the practical 
difficulties of the situation could be got over if the Dacca Faculty of 
Law and its committees (including the board or boards of studies in 
law) were permitted by statute to meet in Calcutta when necessary. 
The judges of the High Court would see to it that the standards of 
the Dacca law degrees were equivalent for the purposes of law 
practice to those of Calcutta ; and independent variations in the 
academic side of the study of law, so far from being a disadvantage, 
might be of advantage to both schools. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen 
Gupta, the Vice-Principal of the Dacca Law School, makes interest¬ 
ing suggestions in regard to this point 1 which will no doubt receive 
due consideration at a later stage. We therefore recommend, 
subject to the condition stated, that the Dacca Faculty of Law 
should be conducted on lines similar to those of other faculties in 
the University of Dacca and that the University should conduct 
its own law examinations and confer its own degrees in law. 

114. We agree with Dr. Sen Gupta that the staff of the Law- 
Faculty should be stronger than that suggested by the Dacca 
University Committee. A whole-time head of the department wall 
be needed, with a salary of Rs. 750 rising to Rs. 1,000. Although 
the head must be a whole-time officer, he should be permitted, as 
at Calcutta, to have consulting practice. We assume that the 
course will continue to be spread over three years and that there 
will be on an average 100 students in each year. For the purposes 
of instruction, six lecturers rill be required and their salary should 
be fixed at Its. 200 a month. These lecturers should be allowed 
to practise in the courts ; but they need not in the first instance 
be all selected from the local Bar; and every effort should be made 
to secure the services of experienced and scholarly members of the 
profession. 

115. Medicine .—We have described in Chapter XXIII, paragraph 
53, the present Medical School at Dacca and we have explained in 
paragraph 13 of that Chapter the distinction between the existing 
‘ medical schools' in Bengal, which train students for the licentiate- 
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ship of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal, and the £ medical 
colleges,’ which train students for medical degrees. The Dacca 
University Committee recommended that the Dacca University 
should provide instruction for the preliminary and intermediate 
sciences up to the standard of the First M. B. of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, but that the Calcutta University should be invited to 
recognise the final examination of Dacca as equivalent to its First 
M.B. examination, that the Calcutta Medical College should receive 
the students who had taken the First M.B. at Dacca for the 
completion of their medical course ; and that ultimately a full 
medical college should be established at Dacca. 1 These proposals 
were accepted by Government, but it was decided to postpone 
them in view of financial stringency ( Communique, of November 
26th, 1917, see paragraph 13 above). 

116. In the interests of the Dacca University and in the 
development of medical work in the Presidency we should unhesi¬ 
tatingly welcome the establishment of a medical college in con¬ 
nexion with the University, as soon as the financial situation 
permits ; it is good for a university to have represented in it a 
variety of interests, and a medical faculty would strengthen it in 
many ways. We shall discuss elsewhere the general problems of 
medical education. 

117. So long as the matter remains in the initial stage contem¬ 
plated by the Dacca University Committee, that is so. long as the 
training at Dacca is not carried beyond the First M.B. stage, the 
additional expenditure involved would not be great; for we 
hope that the new university will in any case be enabled to 
add to the preliminary and intermediate subjects now taught at 
Dacca, viz., physics and chemistry (inorganic and organic) the 
subjects of botany and zoology ; to these we trust that physiology 
may also be added in the Faculty of Science ; and only a certain 
additional number of junior teachers in these subjects would then 
be needed to meet the requirements of an entry of, shy, 50 medical 
students a year, contemplated by the Dacca University Committee. 
Additional teaching in the principal posts would be required in 
anatomy and in pharmacology (including pharmacy and ma teria 
medica) if that teaching is to be placed on an equal footing with 
that given in the Calcutta medical colleges. 


1 Dacca Report, Chapter XXI. 
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118. But two assumptions are essential to the Dacca Committee's 
initial scheme (i) that the University of Calcutta should recognise 
the Dacca medical curriculum and examinations up to and including 
the First M.B. examination as equivalent to its own, 1 (ii) that the 
Calcutta Medical College should agree to admit a certain number 
of students each year with the Dacca qualification ; and the com¬ 
mittee recognised that the number of students admitted to the Dacca 
course must be made to depend on the number which the Calcutta 
Medical College would undertake to receive. 2 It is quite clear that 
precautions would have to be taken to ensure that no student 
having once completed his first M.B. course at Dacca was left 
stranded by being refused admittance at Calcutta ; and we foresee 
some difficulty in the regulation of the number of entries at Dacca, 
especially if students (as is conceivable) are allowed to pass the 
first two medical examinations by compartments, since this must 
add to the uncertainty of the number of students who will 
complete their first M.B. course in any given year. We do not 
regard these difficulties as insuperable. But so far, we believe, they 
have not been discussed. Apart from the question of numbers, 
we think it would be difficult to impose on the University of 
Calcutta by statute the obligation to recognise the Dacca medical 
examinations, on which the whole scheme rests ; though we think 
it eminently desirable that the Universities of Calcutta and of 
Dacca should accept each other’s medical examinations as equi¬ 
valent, if Dacca has a Medical Faculty. But it seems clear that 
such acceptance must, like all inter-university arrangements, be a 
matter for negotiation ; and the University of Calcutta should be 
formally consulted in regard to this part of the Dacca scheme. 

119. We think that no arrangement by the University of 
Calcutta to take all the students from Dacca would be likely to work 
permanently ; and that, by the establishment of the preliminary and 
intermediate classes in Dacca, Government would be committed to 
the establishment of a full course of medical studies in the Uni¬ 
versity. We understand that the Government of India have consid- 

1 It is to be noted that they suggest a euri'icnlum distinctly different from the Calcutta 
curriculum (sec Dacca Report, pages 40, ad fin. and 148-149; one of the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the preliminary course proposed is that it includes neither physics nor morganio 
chemistry). 

s It is possible that Belgachia Medical College, when fully * affiliated ’ in medicine, 
might agreo to take a certain number of Dacca students each year. 

o 2 
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e red the matter and take this view of the situation and hope 
that the college will be established in due course ; but no finan¬ 
cial estimates have yet been drawn up for the cost of such establish¬ 
ment. We believe it would be contrary to the interests of the 
students and to public policy to offer at Dacca a medical training 
and a medical degree markedly inferior to that obtainable at 
Calcutta ; it is clear therefore that the establishment at Dacca of a 
considerable number of teaching posts held by men with high 
medical qualifications would be a necessary part of the plan. 

120. If complete university medical training were given in 
Dacca it might be provided in one of two ways ; either by combining 
the ‘ college ’ training with the ‘ school ’ training in one institution ; 
or by setting up an entirely new institution. We understand 
from Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. It. Newman, the Superintendent 
of the Dacca Medical School, that he thinks that it would not 
be a good plan to carry on the two kinds of training in a single 
institution ; but we are not prepared without further enquiry deci¬ 
sively to reject such a scheme, which, if contemplated, should be 
reported on by an expert committee. The experience of Lahore 
where both ‘medical college 5 and ‘medical school ’ training are 
carried on in the same institution would be useful in regard to 
this point, and the total number of students to be considered 
would enter as a material factor in the problem. The principle 
for which we contend is that the staff and equipment for a joint 
institution of this kind must be of the standard set by the higher 
training given in it and not by the lower. 

The alternative to an institution giving both ‘college’ and 
4 school ’ training is the still more expensive one of founding an 
entirely new institution ; if this were adopted the medical school 
at Dacca ought probably to be converted into a medical college, 
and a new medical school founded elsewhere. 1 

121. A,t the present moment there is only one point that we 
think need be borne in mind. The intermediate medical course in¬ 
cludes organic chemistry, physiology, anatomy and pharmacology. 
We have recommended that teaching in physiology should, if 
possible, be provided as part of the scientific course ; and we 
suggest that the buildings should be so planned that they could be 

* We give ia the volume of appendices to this report rough estimates of the cost ol 
establishing a medical colkge at Dacca. 
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extended if necessary to supply the needs of medical students, and 
so situated that buildings for anatomy and pharmacology could be 
provided in the immediate neighbourhood, for it would obviously 
be convenient to have these buildings in close proximity to each 
other. 1 The medical authorities ought therefore to be consulted in 
regard to the planning of the laboratory for physiology. 

122. Pending the creation of a medical college at Dacca, we 
trust that the existing relations between the Medical School and 
the university teaching at the Dacca College may be strengthened 
as soon as the new University comes into existence. The students 
offthe school receive their teaching in chemistry and physics at 
the Dacca College ; we think that so long as the school exists, that 
arrangement should be continued, and that the University should 
as far as practicable extend general university privileges to the 
students of the school. We hope also that members of the staff 
of the school may, by admission to Boards of Studies or in such 
other ways as the University may deem suitable, be brought into 
touch with the university teaching. We feel sure that the Univer¬ 
sity and the school will be able to render to each other mutua^ 
services in many ways. 

123. Agriculture , 2 —Mr. Nathan’s Committee reported that there 
was no scope in Dacca for an institution of university grade in agri¬ 
culture, but suggested that it might be desirable to found an agri¬ 
cultural school in connexion with the Government experimental 
farm some two miles from Dacca. The desirability of establishing 
an agricultural college at Dacca has been urged on us by a number 
of witnesses—Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Mr. P. K. Bose, Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr. Srish Chandra Chatterji, Mr. D. B. 
Meek, Mr. Lalit Mohan Roy and others. In our chapters on 
agricultural education we have sketched out a scheme for a univer¬ 
sity department of agriculture in the Calcutta University of which 
the teaching during the first three years would be conducted partly 
in Calcutta, partly at a university agricultural farm close to 
Calcutta, while the practical training of the final course, extending 
over one or two years, would be given at a Government agricul¬ 
tural institute in Northern Bengal. We have adduced what seem 

1 Lt.-Colonel Newman has pointed out to na that there would be certain advantages 
in keeping the Anatomy Department on, or in proximity to, its present site. 

2 Chapters XXV and XLVII. 
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to us strong reasons for limiting the output of agricultural gradu¬ 
ates in the first instance. But we think that the time will come 
when an agricultural department should be established in the 
University of Dacca on lines similar to those which wc recommend 
for the University of Calcutta, subject to any modifications which 
the experience of Calcutta may suggest. 

124. Engineering} —When the Government of Bengal requested 
the Dacca University Committee to consider the question of 
establishing a civil engineering college at Dacca as part of the new 
University, it was assumed as a basis of discussion that the Civil 
Engineering College would be removed from Sibpur which was then 
regarded as unhealthy, but is so no longer. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the question of Sibpur and recommended that the Engineering 
College there should be not only retained for civil engineering, 
but developed and strengthened on the side of electrical and 
mechanical engineering. We do not think that there is at present 
a sufficient demand to justify the establishment of two engineering 
colleges of a university character in Bengal and we recommend 
therefore that the proposal to establish an engineering department 
in the University of Dacca should be abandoned for the present. 2 

125. We inspected the Dacca School of Engineering for appren¬ 
tices, which is located in the compound of the Dacca College and 
which corresponds to the apprentice department of Sibpur College. 
The institution appeared to us to be in a healthy condition, and to 
provide adequate instruction for the class of students for whom it 
caters. But the institution cannot, and docs not claim to, give 
instruction of a university character ; and we see no reason why 
the Principal of Dacca College should act as Principal of the Engi¬ 
neering School. We have been furnished with extracts from the 
report made by Mr. C. P. Walsh and Mr. B. Heaton as inspectors 
of the Joint Technical Examination Board in February 1915, and 
concur in the view that the Engineering School should be under 
independent management, but that, so long as the Engineering 
School is located in the grounds of the University, the university 
authorities must remain responsible for the discipline of all of its 
students, outside the buildings of the school. If it were thought 


1 Chapters XXIV and XLVI. 

* There is a conflict of opinion among the witnesses who have dealt with this point i'd 
answer to Question 4, but few of the opinions expressed are supported by any argument. 
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desirable to move the school from its present position to another 
building, it seems clear that the Press Building, which was erected 
to take heavy machinery, would be most suitable ; but we do not 
wish definitely to recommend this change. Our recommendations 
with regard to the construction of the halls will require further 
consideration, with the help of plans and estimates, and we think 
it would be unwise to prejudice the decisions of the university 
authorities and of the Government in regard to any buildings on 
the Ramna site without consideration of such plans and estimates. 
We have been furnished with the rough estimate of the cost of 
removing the Dacca School of Engineering from its present site to 
the Press Building, made in January, 1912, and amounting only to 
Rs. 9,700. But we are not convinced that the Press Building would 
not be of somewhat too ambitious a character for a technical school 
of this kind, although it might serve for engineering laboratories 
of a university standard. 

126. The remoteness of Dacca from great engineering workshops 
and factories makes it unsuitable as a centre for an advanced school 
of mechanical engineering. If, however, at some future time, 
the demand for trained civil engineers should exceed the output of 
Sibpur, a university school for civil engineering might well be 
established at Dacca ; and the existing teaching of mechanical 
engineering might then be strengthened so as to provide the kind 
of training in mechanical engineering required by civil engineers. 

127. Education of women . 1 —The Dacca University Committee 
recommended the establishment of a women’s college. 2 But wo 
are not convinced that the advantages offered by the college 
would justify the establishment of another college for women at 
Government expense in the province of Bengal at the present 
time, as there are three women’s colleges in Calcutta. 3 In regard 
to the general question of principle, w T e think that women 
students should be admitted to all the university classes in Dacca 
if their parents desire it, though the number of such students 
will not be great. On the other hand, there would be great advan¬ 
tages in providing 'purdah teaching for women, as suggested by 
Muss M. V. Irons, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools in the Dacca Circle, in 


1 Chapters XIV and XXXVI. 

2 See para. 7 (j) above. 

3 The Bethune College, Diocesan College, and Loreto House; see Chapter XIV. 
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her oral evidence given before us at Dacca. Miss L. Sorabji, 
Principal of the Eden High School at Dacca, stated that in her view 
the most urgent problem was the provision of good school educa¬ 
tion for girls who, although married, might desire to continue their 
education until the age of 18 ; and we recommend that intermediate 
classes should at once be added to the Eden High School for girls in 
Dacca, so that it may become an intermediate college with high 
school classes attached to it. 

128. We feel that very great importance attaches totlie provi¬ 
sion of facilities in Bengal for the higher education of women, both 
in the university departments and by some organisation of courses 
outside the University. But the developments of the higher educa¬ 
tion of women in India are in an early and experimental though 
critical stage, and we refrain from suggesting immediate action at 
Dacca except in respect of the intermediate college. We recom¬ 
mend that the University of Dacca should have power :— 

(i) to make such provision of teaching or of residential accom¬ 

modation for women as further experience may show 
to be desirable, 

(ii) to appoint a board for the higher education of women, and 

to make such assignments of funds out of its revenues as 
it may from time to time think expedient, 

(in) to institute degrees, diplomas and certificates for women 
and to award these on such conditions as to study, 
residence and attainments as, in the light of further 
experience, they may deem desirable. 

129. Possibly some benefactions may enable the University to 
take action in accordance with these powers at an early date. 

130. Department of Education.—Training College. 1 —The Dacca 
University Committee proposed that the University of Dacca 
should include a department of teaching. But they restricted their 
recommendations to the proposal that the Dacca Training College 
on an enlarged basis should be included in the University. We do 
not think that their recommendations went far enough. We should 
like the University to include a department of education, of which 
the Training College would form an important element; and we 
think it might be convenient, at any rate in the first instance, that 


1 See also Chapter XLIII, on the Training of Teachers. 
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the head of the Training College should be professor of education in 
the University. 

131. The subject of education is now recognised as a university 
subject of importance in a large number of modern universities. 
It is a subject which in the University of London and other univer¬ 
sities forms part of the ordinary arts course, and we think that a 
considerable number of graduates in arts might be attracted into 
the teaching profession if they were allowed to take this subject as 
one of the subjects for the arts degree. Apart from long systematic 
courses, we should like to see short courses on educational subjects 
open to students of the University and others ; and we think it 
would be of great advantage if the department offered vacation 
courses from time to time for school teachers. The University 
department of education ought to serve as an important bond 
between the University and the whole body of teachers in the 
district which it serves. 

132. We concur in the view of the Dacca University Committee 
that the classes in the training college should be small and that 
practice in teaching should form an important part of the students’ 
course. The Committee’s plan provided for the admission of 65 
students annually. We think that this number should be increased 
to 100 in view of the great need for trained teachers. We also 
recommend that the duration of the courses proposed for the degree 
of B.T. and for the diploma (or, as it might more suitably be called, 
the licence) in teaching should correspond to that required for the 
corresponding degree and licence in the University of Calcutta. 
The high schools of the Presidency will, we hope, in future recruit 
their staffs in an increasing degree from the body of teachers trained 
at the university training colleges. The conditions therefore upon 
which the two universities will award to teachers certificates of 
professional training should correspond in their main requirements 
and in their nomenclature. 1 In regard to the location of the 
department we concur in a proposal made since the original 
report, viz., that it should be transferred to the Kanina site, 
where it will be in close vicinity to other university buildings, 
and where co-ordination between its work and that of other 
university departments will be much easier than if it were left 
in the city of Dacca. This arrangement will of course involve 


1 See Chapter XLIII, paras. 24-38. 
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the students in a greater loss of time in going to the schools of the 
city for their ordinary practising work, but we think the advan¬ 
tages of the new proposal outweigh the disadvantages. We 
endorse the proposal already made that a university demonstra¬ 
tion school should be established conveniently near to the 
training department. Such a school wo'uld form an important 
element in the development of the department of education on 
special lines suited to the needs of Bengal, and would enable 
new methods to be tested before being applied on a large scale. 
It would also be a boon for the children of the university staff. 

139. A special hostel should be provided for the training depart¬ 
ment in view of the fact that many of the students will be educational 
officers of comparatively mature age, being inspectors or school 
masters, for whom the ordinary rules of college discipline would not 
be suitable, and who will probably not care to live with young 
undergraduates. The hostel should be open to students of all 
castes and creeds and should be under a warden who would not 
necessarily be the head of the department of education. We 
suggest that the initial number of students in the training depart¬ 
ment should be 80. We do not think that special provision should be 
made in the hostel for more than, say, 40. The other students would 
reside in other hostels or halls, under the ordinary discipline of 
undergraduates. The members of the staff of the training depart¬ 
ment would be ‘ attached ’ to the hostel. 1 

134. To one feature in thie present organisation of the Training 
College of Dacca we attach great importance, and we hope to see 
it continued and developed in the re-organised department: the 
principal of the college visits the different schools at which his old 
students are working, inspects their work and, where possible, 
gives useful assistance, and by this means he is constantly able to 
see the results of the college work in actual practice. 

IV.—The residential organisation of the University. 

135. We have explained in paragraphs 20 ( h ) and 30-35 above 
our reasons for substituting ‘•halls ’ with residential and tutorial 
functions for the ‘ colleges J of the Dacca University Committee 
and now propose to sketch in greater detail our general scheme 
both for residence and for tutorial guidance in the University. 


1 In regard to the general organisation of halls and hostels see Section IV bclov. 
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136. The size of the hall, i.e ., the number of'students for whom 
it should provide, is a matter of great importance. The Rev. T. E.. 
Teignmouth Shore of the Oxford Mission, Dacca, suggests 300’ 
students as the ideal number for a hall of this kind ; Mr. Turner, 
the Principal of Dacca College, suggests 400. We are inclined to 
think the latter figure preferable, but do not propose to lay down 
a definite limit. The hall should be large enough to create a wide 
corporate life for the students and to justify the appointment as its- 
head of an experienced professor of the University who would take 
supreme control and occupy a position of dignity and importance 
corresponding largely to the position of a head of a college at Oxford 
and Cambridge. It ought not to be so large that the provost could 
not know personally each one of the students under his charge.. 
The provost should receive a substantial allowance as a remunera¬ 
tion for his administrative work, in addition to the salary of his 
chair. 

137. Each hall should, we think, as a rule be sub-divided into, 
or rather composed of, four or more ‘ houses,’ each of which would 
provide residence for about 75 students and be under the immediate- 
control of a house-tutor. 1 A number of questions relating to 
the construction of halls and houses will require immediate- 
consideration. We think that each hall should have, inter alia, 
tutorial rooms, common rooms, a library, a provost’s room, and 
an office and a lecture theatre or room large enough for the 
assembly of all its students, and so arranged that when occasion 
required it could be used for university examinations. We think 
it would probably be convenient that the practical teaching of 
English, which would be either compulsory, or at any rate available, 
for every student should be carried on in the halls, though such 
teaching would, of course, not be carried on simultaneously for all- 
students. These are points which should be taken into account in 
the architectural planning of the hall. The grouping of the houses 
is also a matter of importance. 2 

1 Sec para. 138 below. 

2 In some ways the grouping o! houses to form a circle like the Minto Circle at the 
M.A.-O. College, Aligarh, is an admirable arrangement. We suggest, however, that the 
buildings should be placed closer together and be less expensive in construction than 
those of the Minto Circle. Owing to the necessity of using existing accommodation at. 
Dacca, in certain cases, two ‘ houses ’ of the same hall might consist of different sets of. 
rooms in the same building; but this will probably not be found to be the ideal arrange¬ 
ment for future buildings. 
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138. Each house should be under the charge of a house-tutor who 
would receive a special allowance and free quarters in addition to 
his salary as a university teacher and would have assigned to him 
the duties allotted by the Dacca University Committee to a house- 
tutor. 1 The Dacca Committee provided a house-tutor for every 50 
undergraduates. But we think that if there were attached to each 
house-tutor, two assistant tutors, to help in the performance of his 
duties, who would as a rule belong to the class of junior assistants, 
and who would actually reside in the house, the duties of the 
tutor in taking charge of a hundred students would not be too 
heavy. In certain cases it might be necessary to appoint as 
assistant tutors graduates who were not members of the teaching 
staff of the University. Assistant tutors, whether teachers or not, 
should be members of the staff committee of the hall, of which 
we shall speak presently. 

139. The relative duties of the provost, the house-tutors and 
the assistant tutors need some further definition. It is perhaps 
simplest to deal first with the house-tutor. Under the general 
direction of the provost he should be responsible for the discipline 
of his house ; and it will be chiefly in matters of routine discipline 
that he will need the help of assistant tutors. What we regard as 
perhaps his most important function is thus defined by the Dacca 
Committee :— 

“ It will be the duty of the tutor so to guide his students that they will 
.derive the fullest benefit of which they are capable from the opportunities 
which the University will afford. He must therefore know them individually 
and make himself readily accessible to them, taking an interest in their studies, 
sports and other pursuits.” 

Thus, qua house-tutor, it would not be his duty to teach his students 
any particular subject, but to advise them, to direct them from 
which teachers to get further advice in regard to their studies, and 
to consult their teachers as to their progress and difficulties. 

The house-tutor should furnish the provost with a terminal report 
on each student. But it should also be his duty to confer with the 
provost in the course of the term on any special case of difficulty 
both in regard to studies or to discipline, as it arose. In matters 
of discipline the provost should be supreme within the hall, subject 
to powers expressly reserved to the Vice-Chancellor or any other 


1 Dacca Report, pages 76-77. 
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authority (see paragraphs 200-203), But in a healthy student 
community, although there must he rules, and these rules must be 
enforced, the discipline of every-day life is far less a matter of rules 
than of good feeling and good understanding. As we have said 
before, it should be the business of the provost to get to know 
each student of the hall personally. He should be accessible to 
students at fixed hours; though it should be understood that he 
ought not to be troubled about minor matters within the province 
of the house-tutors and assistant tutors ; and the provost would, 
in the interests of good working, maintain their authority in such 
matters. But, like the master or principal of an English college, 
he would himself make opportunities for becoming acquainted 
socially with his students, and, as occasion required, would take- 
a prominent part in their games, societies and social functions. 

140. It is an essential part of our scheme (see paragraph 45 
above) that each non-resident student should enjoy as far as pos¬ 
sible the same privileges as resident students in respect of tutorial 
guidance, societies, games and library, associated with the resi¬ 
dential units ; and for this purpose wc suggest that for every 75 
resident students each hall or house should have attached to it 25 
non-resident Students. We base this suggestion on the estimate- 
made by Mr. Nathan’s Committee that about one-fourth of the 
totai number of students will be Jiving with parents or approved 
guardians. On this plan each tutor would have under his charge 
75 resident students and 25 non-resident students. We have 
considered the possibility of setting up a separate organisation for 
the non-resident students, bub we think this would be less advan¬ 
tageous for their interests. 

141. We think that (possibly with a few exceptions) each teacher- 
should be attached to a hall (or hostel) and that the whole body 
of teachers attached to the hall should form a £ staff com¬ 
mittee ’ with advisory powers, and especially the power to report to- 
the Executive Council on any matter concerning the management 
of the hall or the welfare of the students. The provost should be 
chairman ex-officio of the staff committee. In some cases the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee might find it of advantage, in order to secure- 
outside interest in a hall, to set up a special advisory committee in 
connexion with it, of which persons not otherwise connected with 
the University might be members. But the existence of such. 
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•a, committee should not in any way curtail the privileges of the 
■staff committee ; and if it is constituted the provost should act as 
its chairman and the staff committee should be entitled to elect 
representatives to serve on its personnel. 

For each hall there should be a library committee, a games 
-committee, and such other committees as the staff committee might 
see fit to appoint from time to time, or as might be provided for 
by university regulations. 

142. We agree with the Dacca University Committee that it will 
tend to economy and efficiency for the accounts of the University 
to be centralised, but this will not dispense with the necessity 
for separate estimates of income and expenditure for each hall. 
As the items will, apart from expenditure on tutorial assist¬ 
ance, not cover teaching, they will be largely of a domestic 
character and include expenditure on ‘ works 5 which will be a 
matter for the ‘ University Steward n and the Works Department 
to report on; they will also include expenditure on the libraries 
which will form a distinctive feature of each hall; and we hope 
that the halls may receive special benefactions for books, decora¬ 
tions and sports. The question of kitchen arrangements and 
.catering is always in India a difficult one ; it is discussed in 
Chapters XIX, paragraphs 36-39 and XXXIX, paragraph 3. We 
think that great freedom should be left to each hall in this matter. 

143. We think that in certain cases it might be useful to have 
residential units of a smaller size than a hall. We propose the 
title of hostel for such units and suggest that the head of a hostel 
should be called a warden. The organisation of a hostel should 
be on lines similar to those of a hall but need not be so elaborate. 
Xo student should be transferred from one hall or hostel to another 
without the consent of the heads of both institutions. 

144. The halls which will be required at the initiation of the 
University or shortly after will be the Dacca Hall, the Muslim 
Hall and the Jagannath Hall, and, in addition, the Teacher’s Hostel 
(see paragraph 133). A little later another hall, as contemplated 
by the Dacca University Committee, will probably be required. 
We shall discuss the question of these halls separately. 




1 See para. 177 below. 
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145. The Muslim Hall .—The establishment of a college for 
Musalmans was an essential feature in the original scheme. It 
received the approval of the Musalman community and of Govern¬ 
ment. But the establishment of such a college—in so far as the 
collegiate system of teaching was maintained—would seriously 
have limited the educational opportunities for Muslim students of 
the University of Dacca, 1 and, in accordance with the general 
scheme explained in paragraphs 30-35 above, we have proposed in 
lieu of a Muslim College the establishment of a university Muslim 
Hall. It will offer to the Muslim students a full corporate life and 
it will enable the sons of Muslim parents to receive education 
under those religious influences to which they attach so much 
importance ; it will not segregate the Muslim from the Hindu 
students in their studies, but on the contrary it will enable them 
to mix with the latter on terms of equality and to join in the 
general life of the University in a far more satisfactory manner 
than has hitherto been possible. We have stated the advantages 
of the hall in almost exactly the same terms as the advantages of 
the original college were officially stated, but those terms apply 
more accurately to the hall which we propose in our scheme 
than they did to the original Muhammadan College. 

146. The important Muslim deputation which we received in 
Dacca stated that a hall such as we recommend would satisfy the 
Muslim needs on two conditions, namely, that adequate residential 
provision should be made for Musalmans in intermediate colleges 
(a condition which we unreservedly approve) and secondly, that 
adequate and sufficient provision should be made for the admission 
of Muslim students to other halls as well as the Muslim Hall. 
Using the nomenclature of the former scheme, they said, and 
quite justly, that 

“ a single college will not be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast 
community ; and the establishment of a Muslim hall should not be regarded 
as curtailing their privilege of entrance, to halls and hostels other than those 
exclusively reserved for particular communities of persons who are following 
a particular faith.” 

There is reason to think that Muslim students will flock in 
increased numbers to the University of Dacca. Since the M uslim 
Hall will be reserved solely for Muslim students it would clearly 

1 We understand that it was proposed that in view of the provision of the Muham¬ 
madan College, places should no longer be reserved for Musalmans at the Dacca College. 
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not be right to reserve places for them in other halls until the 
Muslim Hall is full. 1 But when the Muslim Hall is filled (as might 
possibly be the case at the outset) the question will arise whether 
a second hall for Muslim students should be erected or whether 
provision should be made for Muslim students in mixed halls, which 
many of them may prefer. We think this is a question which the 
University authorities must settle after consulting Muslim opinion 
and that they should be left free to admit Muslim students to 
any of the halls, including the Jagannath Hall if they think fit. 
They may then have to decide the further question whether special 
houses should be allotted to Muslim students or whether they should 
be accommodated in ‘ mixed ’ houses. We should ourselves 
welcome the existence of ‘ mixed ’ houses, if they were acceptable 
both to the Hindu and Muslim students, provision being made, of 
course, for separate cooking arrangements in accordance with the 
requirements of the two communities. There remains the difficulty 
of providing religious instruction and worship for the ‘ mixed 7 
houses. But we think that that difficulty could easily be sur¬ 
mounted by a system of inter-hall and inter-hostel religious teaching. 

147. We think it probable that the great majority of students* 
of the Department of Islamic Studies would probably wish to live in 
the Muslim Hall and that such students should always have a 
prior right to residence therein. We also think that there should 
be religious instruction and worship in the Hall for all those 
students whose parents or guardians do not object to it. 

The teachers in the Department of Islamic Studies should be 
attached to the Muslim Hall. 

148. The Dacca Hall .—In accordance with our general plan, we 
propose that when Dacca College is absorbed in the University 
a Dacca Hall should be established. The total number of students 
in Dacca College in 1917-18 was 995, of whom 453 were provided 
with hostel accommodation. Of the total number of students, 
there were in the first two years 479, in the third and fourth years 
426, and in the fifth and sixth years 90. There are thus about 500 
students following post-intermediate courses in Dacca College for 
whom provision will have to be made. 


1 At tho present moment a certain proportion of the seats at Daoca College are 
r eserved for Musalmans j and the Jagannath College has a Muslim Hostel. 
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149. We think that some provision might also be made in the 
Dacca Hall for those students whom the Dacca University 
Committee wished to attract by the foundation of a college lor the 
well-to-do classes. 1 * The proposal to establish such a college met 
with severe criticism at the time and it has been adversely 
criticised by a large number of our witnesses. 3 As the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal have abandoned this feature of the scheme (see 
paragraph 13 above) anx^ as we regard the proposal to provide 
separate teaching for the well-to-do classes as inadvisable, we 
need not discuss the scheme in detail. But the difficulty which 
our predecessors felt is a real one, which needs to be met. They 
say:— 

“ It is notorious that in Bengal the landholders, and others of high position 
and comparatively ample means, have failed to take due advantage of the 
State system of higher education ; they prefer to keep their sons at home and 
to give them such private tuition as they may he able to secure, or, in a few 
cases, to send them to Oxford or Cambridge. There can be no question that 
Bengal has suffered from the failure on the part of the upper classes to take 
their proper part in the educational system of the country, and that as educa¬ 
tion becomes more widespread and as the people take a more prominent sharo 
in the government, this evil becomes more severely felt. The reason of the 
failure is perhaps to be found in the. absence of a residential university .” 3 * 

The foremost aim of the scheme, according to the Dacca Com¬ 
mittee, was “ to break down the intellectual and social isolation 
of tl\e sons "of the landholders and to bring them into the full 
current of the student life of a teaching and residential university.” 

We have dealt elsewhere with the general problem of residential 
accommodation. 4 We hold that such accommodation should aim 
at being neither so superior to the home accommodation of the' 
students as to spoil them for their home life, nor so inadequate 
as to make private study difficult. We think the chief aims of 
the Dacca Committee in this matter could best be achieved by 
abandoning the idea of a special hostel and by allowing the 
University and its halls some discretion in making special arrange¬ 
ments, if they thought fit to do so. The provision of a certain 
number of larger rooms with a higher rental covering the cost of 
their provision, would, we think, give them the necessary latitude 

1 Dacca Report, Chapter XVIII. 

* See, for instance, the evidence of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Mr. Mohini Mohan 
Bhattacharjee, the Maharajah of Kasimhazar, and Mr. J. R. Cunningham. 

3 Dacca Report, page 92. 

* Chapters XIX and XXXIX. 
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in this matter. If any wealthy landowner was dissatisfied with 
such accommodation he could provide quarters for his son to live 
(under guardianship approved by the University) as a non-resident 
student. 

150. The Jagannath Hall .—The Dacca University Committee 
proposed that the Jagannath College, which is located in buildings 
in the town of Dacca at a distance of about two miles from the 
Rainna site, and largely supported by . 9 , Government grant of 
Rs, 12,000 a year, should be removed to new premises on that site 
and become a college of the University of the same type as the 
Dacca College, This involved the taking over of the college by 
Government. 

Under our scheme the proposals of our predecessors will need 
some modification ; but we desire that a Jagannath Hall should bo 
instituted to correspond to the Dacca Hall, the two existing institu¬ 
tions being treated as far as possible on the same lines. “ What¬ 
ever shape the now University may take,” writes Rai Lalitmohan 
Chatterjee Bahadur, the Principal of the Jagannath College, 
“ the status of the two existing colleges should be the same in build¬ 
ings, equipment, staff, scope of teaching, and powers and privileges.” 1 
Under the scheme which we propose the Jagannath Hall would, 
like the Dacca Hall, provide residential accommodation and tutorial 
guidance for about 400 or 500 students, taking post-intermediate 
courses. Provision for the intermediate students would have to 
bo made under transitional arrangements. 2 But the establishment 
of the Jagannath Hall may present some preliminary difficulties. 

151. The Jagannath College was established in 1884 by the 
late Babu Kishori Ball Roy Chowdhury and was named after his 
father, Jagannath Roy Chowdhury. A high school, known as the 
Kishori Lall Jubilee High English School, was later attached to the 
college. The lands of the two institutions are held by three trustees 
under tenures which differ for different portions of the property ; 
and in 1909, in consideration of capital and recurring grants from 
Government, the trustees conveyed and assigned to the Secretary 
of State the land, buildings, furniture, apparatus, etc., of the college 
upon trust to permit of the same being used for the purposes of the 
college. We understand that the trustees were quite willing that 


1 Question 4. 

* Paras, 153 and 2U-213. 
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tlie Jagannath College should be taken over to form part of the 
Dacca University under the original scheme, but that they have no 
power to divest themselves of the trusts imposed on them, and hence 
that the transfer of any pprtion of the original benefaction must be 
made by means of legislation. We hope that the trustees will be as 
willing to concur in the present scheme as they were to concur in 
the original one, and we recommend that as soon as possible after the 
submission of this report .and concurrently with the preparation of 
the Dacca University Bill the Government should acquaint the 
trustees of the Jagannath College with the terms of that Bill 
(including so far as possible the details of the university scheme to 
be provided for in ' a the statutes) so that if the trustees so desire a 
portion of the Jagannath College benefaction may be applied at an 
early date to the foundation of a hall in the Dacca University to 
be called the Jagannath Hall. 

162. We think it desirable that the Jagannath Hall should, if 
possible, form part of the University of Dacca from the first; on 
the other hand we should deplore any serious further delay in the 
foundation of the University on this account, if the negotiations 
with the Jagannath trustees should prove to be lengthy or difficult; 
we hope they will be neither ; but it would be expedient, in order 
to provide for such a contingency, that the Dacca Bill should be so 
drafted in the first instance as to allow the Jagannath Hall to be 
made a part of the University either at its foundation or subse¬ 
quently. The situation is affected by the fact that although the 
Jagannath College is not like Dacca College, a Government college, " 
it has received from Government a capital grant of Rs. 95,000. 
including a grant of Rs. 10,000 for the erection of a Muslim hostel, 
and that Government are now paying a recurring grant of Rs. 12,000 
a year towards the college expenses, without which it would be 
impossible for the college to be continued as a first-grade college. 

153. In accordance with our general scheme wo desire that 
the intermediate classes of the Jagannath College should not form 
part of the University ; and it may be desirable to maintain them 
as an intermediate college in the present building of the college. 
Another possible plan, suggested by Mr. Nathan’s Committee, 
would be to transfer the Jubilee High School to the college build¬ 
ings. 1 These are questions which cannot be decided without further 


v 2 


1 Dacca Report, page 18. 
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detailed examination and which must be decided by Government, 
who could simplify matters by founding a hall in the University 
to which the name of Jagannath could be attached later, if the 
Jagannath trustees assented to the scheme. If the trustees did 
not see their way to assent to the scheme the Government grant to 
the college in respect of the post-intermediate classes should be 
discontinued after the necessary transitional period. 

154. The total number of students of the Jagannath College at 
the time of the earlier scheme was 530 and the Dacca University 
Committee proposed to reduce this number to 500 (including inter¬ 
mediate students). In the session 1917-18 there were at the college 
843 students, of whom 540 were intermediate students and 303 were 
third and fourth year students. We propose that the Jagannath 
Hall should accommodate (say) 400 students reading for the final 
degree. It is clear that the Jagannath benefaction, if it were used 
under our scheme, would be applied to university purposes no less 
fully than they are under its present scheme or than they would 
have been under the scheme proposed by the Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee, so that the purposes of the trust would not suffer; and we 
recommend that the Dacca and Jagannath IIalls should be equated 
as nearly as possible in respect of the attachment to them of 
university professors and readers. We think that the benefaction 
might further be commemorated in the University by associating 
the name of Jagannath with one or more of the university chairs, 
say, in the School of Sanskritic Studies. 1 

155. Our predecessors regarded the Jagannath College, like 
the ‘ Muhammadan College,’ as ‘ intended for poorer students ’ and 
suggested college fees which were to be Its. 2 a month less than those 
for the students of the Dacca and New Colleges. In the case of the 
Jagannath College they justified this difference financially on the 
ground that the staff would be less expensive, although they admitted 
that in view of the inter-collegiate system the argument based on 
the cost of the staff ‘ need not be pushed to extremes.’ 2 With 
the centralisation of university teaching Which we propose it is 
difficult to justify any difference of fees as between different halls 
apart from hostel fees. Nor do we feel any great liking for a 
system under which one hall would comprise only a poorer class of 


1 See para. 109 above. 
a Dacca, Report, page 65, 
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students and another a wealthier class. On the other hand we 
do not wish to see the cost of university training increased beyond 
the amount contemplated by the Dacca Committee, and for this 
purpose a number of stipends of Es. 2 a month might be provided, 
of which a considerable number should be placed at the disposal’ of 
the Provost of the Jagannath Hall. 1 

156. Our predecessors also suggested that the Press Building on 
the Ramna site should be converted for the purpose of the Jagannath 
College and one of the hostels of the college; that a new hostel should 
be erected for 260 students and 20 graduates of the college at a cost of 
Rs. 1,85,400 ; and that dining halls, kitchens and servants’ quarters 
in connexion with these hostels should be erected at a cost of 
Rs. 74,256. We propose that new residential accommodation 
including the necessary libraries, reading rooms and rooms for 
tutorial teaching, etc,, should be provided for 300 students (including 
graduate students) of the Jagannath Hall, and the Press Building 
left free for other purposes. 2 We think that a hundred students 
living in Dacca should be attached to the hall, thus making the 
total number of the Jagannath Mall students up to 400. 

157. We suggest that it might be appropriate to place one 
or more of the present trustees and of the governing body of the 
Jagannath College on the advisory committee for the Jagannath 
Hall if the Executive Council dec ide to create such a committee. 3 
We have not considered the question of the transference of the 
existing staff of the Jagannath College to the new University. 
That is a matter which must be settled by Government and 
the university authorities. 

158. Hostel for special classes. —We have in Chapter VII dealt 
with the special difliculties of the depressed classes. We concur 
in the view of the Dacca University Committee 4 that a hostel 
should be provided for special castes such as the Namasudras 
who might otherwise find a difficulty in obtaining university 
education. This might form a ‘ house ’ attached either to the 
Dacca Hall or the Jagannath Hall. 

1 A similar arrangement -would of course be necessary in connexion with the Muslim 
Hall. We think a fair- proportion of dtese stipends should be allotted to the other halls 
so as to avoid the segregation of poor students in any one. 

8 See para. 125 above 

8 See para. 141 above- 

4 Dacca Keport, page 72. 
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159. Hostel for European and Anglo-Indian students. —In 
Chapter XI we have urged the desirability of bringing the 
domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians into the general system 
of higher education. The University of Dacca will provide 
educational facilities specially suited for their needs ; and we think 
a small ‘house" should be provided for them in which it would 
be easy to arrange' meals, etc., to suit their mode of living. It 
would probably be convenient to attach this house to the Dacca 
Hall. 

160. Private halls and hostels. —The Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee did not make definite and explicit provision for the inclusion 
of private and mission colleges and hostels at the time of the incor¬ 
poration of the University, but they contemplated the possibility 
of including such colleges and hostels. “ If in the future,” they 
say “ an endowed or private college should seek incorporation into 
the University, the propriety of granting its request will be a ques¬ 
tion for consideration by the Government and the University on the 
merits of the case. The general organisation of the University 
should allow for the possibility of such incorporation.” 1 

In regard to missionary hostels, the Committee made the fol¬ 
lowing recommendation. 2 

“ Arrangements for providing the additional accommodation should be 
flexible and should admit of the grouping under one college of hostels of 
different types. Thus, in the opinion of many, the various mission agencies 
have found their most valuable sphere of work in connexion with hostels, and 
there is no reason why a missionary body should not conduct a hostel under 
the auspices and authority of a college. In the same way new hostels may be 
established for special classes, or may be open to all.” 

161. Although in our opinion the college organisation is unsuit¬ 
able for the University of Dacca, we concur generally in the view 
put forward by the Dacca Committee in regard to the provision of 
private hostels either by missionary or other philanthropic bodies 
approved by the University. We have, as shown in a previous 
chapter, 3 been much struck by the admirable educational work and 
healthy influence of the missionary societies in Bengal and we 
think their assistance should be warmly welcomed. In Calcutta, 
missionary effort has been largely (though not exclusively) devoted 
to the provision of colleges and college teaching; in Dacca, it has 

1 Dacca Report, page 53. 

1 Ibid., page 71. 

1 Chapter XIII, paras. 101 107 and 127-129. 
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been limited hitherto to the provision of hostels. We have seen no 
better hostels anywhere than those of the Oxford Mission and the 
Baptist Mission in Dacca. But those hostels are in the town, and 
it is a disadvantage for the students to be so far away from lecture 
rooms, laboratories and playing fields. 

162. The Oxford Mission has entered into negotiations with 
the Government for the establishment of a hostel on the Ramna. 
The Baptist Missionary Society has also drafted proposals for the 
establishment of a university hall of residence under a scheme 
explained in the evidence, from which we quote below a passage 
showing that the nature of the scheme is generally in harmony 
with our plan (though we should wish that an institution of the size 
proposed should be called a hostel rather than a hall):— 

“ It is proposed that the staff should consist of a warden, and a tutor or 
tutors, the idea being that the hall should arrange for the tutorial supervision 
of students in residence and, in addition, contribute to the general life and 
work of the University, in that its staff might deliver a limited number of 
lectures in some special subject or subjects approved by the University, cither 
in the hall itself or elsewhere, as the University might determine ; it being 
provided that any member of the staff so engaged should be academically 
qualified, and be recognised by the Syndicate for this purpose. » . . The 
number of students resident in the hall, undergraduate and post-graduate, 
would be limited for the present to fifty, the aim being to secure for each 
student individual attention from the warden and tutors, t * . . . The site 
and architectural plan of the hall would admit of the erection of such 
• additional dormitories and lecture rooms as might become necessary through 
the gradual development of its activities.” 

The scheme is devised primarily in the interest of the Christian 
community but the hostel would admit a limited number of non- 
Christian students with the approval of their parents. 

163. The inclusion of private halls and hostels, missionary 
or non-missionary, ought not to be decided on in a haphazard 
way but to be carried out in accordance with a definite policy and 
under a definite scheme of regulations. It is to be remembered that 
even if a hostel undertakes (as the Baptist Missionary Society pro¬ 
poses to undertake) the provision of tutorial assistance, the 
University will nevertheless, as a rule, have to provide all the formal 
teaching of the students; and its establishment, while it may 
relieve the University of capital expenditure for residence, will 
involve it in additional capital expenditure for equipment (e.g., labora¬ 
tory accommodation), and in recurrent expenditure for teaching, 
unless the hostel merely provides for the transformation of a 
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certain number of ‘ non-resident ’ into 4 resident ’ students. In some 
cases the donors of tho hostel might be willing to contribute directly 
to the university funds for the provision of teaching ; in others 
they might be willing to pay either wholly or partly teachers selected 
in the first instance by themselves and approved by the University 
who would be under the ordinary university discipline and take 
part in the general teaching. We think the University should 
certainly contribute to the salaries of any such approved teachers 
employed for general university purposes. 

164. Besides taking into account this primary matter of the 
provision of formal teaching for the students in question, before 
licensing any hall or hostel, the University should, therefore, satisfy 
itself in regard To— 

(a) the arrangements proposed to be made for securing the 
health, supervision, moral guidance and discipline of 
the students, 

(h) the soundness of the financial basis of the proposed institu¬ 
tion and the suitability of its scheme of management, 
(c) the possibility of its providing such teaching or tutorial 
assistance for the students as the status of the hall or 
hostel may make desirable. 

The University should further have power to inspect at any 
time the educational work and residential conditions of any hall or 
hostel so licensed and to withdraw such licence if it should so 
decide; 

165. The organisation of private halls and hostels should be on 
the same lines as those of university halls and hostels and should be 
governed by general university statutes and ordinances or regula¬ 
tions. The committees of management of the private institutions 
should be mainly appointed by the bodies by whom the institutions 
have been established. The Proctor should ex-officio be a member of 
any such committee and the committee might find it of advantage 
to ask the University Council to appoint one or two representatives 
upon it. In such a case, the Proctor and the university representa¬ 
tives should, however, be debarred from toting in matters relating to 
the religious side of the organisation of the hall or hostel. The 
students should be subject to the general disciplinary rules of the 
University. We think that in the first instance any such private 
halls or hostels should, if possible, be established on the ftamnai; 
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and that it would be a mistake to encourage the establishment 
of private halls or hostels at a distance from tho University as this 
would disturb the whole teaching organisation. 

166. The site of a private hostel, if on the Eamna, should be leased 
either by Government or the University to the proprietors at a 
peppercorn rent, and should terminate with the termination of the 
licence to the hostel. An equitable arrangement would have to 
be made for the purchase by the University of any buildings for 
hostels put up at the expense of private bodies, if their licence were 
withdrawn. . 

V.—The administration of the University. 

167. In drawing up a scheme for the administration of the 
Dacca University, we have adhered to the general scheme of our 
predecessors in so far as this did not involve any departure from 
the general principles which we regard as essential; and we have 
used a nomenclature as far as possible identical to denote corre¬ 
sponding bodies in the Universities of Calcutta amT Dacca. 

168. The authorities of the University of Dacca should be as 
follows :— 

The Visitor. 

The Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Treasurer. 

The Registrar. 

The Proctor. 

The Court. 

The Executive Council. 

The Academic Council. 

The Faculties. 

Boards of Studies. 

The Muslim Advisory Board. 

The Residence, Health, and Discipline Board. 

The Examinations Board. 

Together with such other boards as may be constituted from 
time to time in accordance with the terms of the 
statutes. 

169. The Visitor .—We think the Visitor of the University should 
be the Governor-General of India. The Visitor should have the 
right from time to time and in such manner as he may think fit 
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to direct an inspection of, or enquiry in regard to, the University, 
and its work; and we think such visitation should be carried out 
at normal intervals of (say) five years. 1 

170. The Chancellor .—The Governor of Bengal should be the 
Chancellor of the University. The Chancellor should be the head 
and chief officer of the University and should be President of 
its Court and have the further powers provided for below in addi¬ 
tion to the important function of hearing appeals which we deal 
with in common for Calcutta and Dacca ie Chapter L, paragraphs 
19-20. 

171. The Vice-Chancellor .—The Vice-Chancellor will be the 
senior officer of the University in aspect of its daily activities, 
and the responsibilities of the first Vice-Chan; dlor will be especially 
heavy. With him in the chief degree it will :ie to create the Uni¬ 
versity as a living reality, to translate an ideal into practice; to 
draw together for its service, partly from among the teachers 
already on the spot, partly from new sources, a body of dis¬ 
tinguished and devoted colleagues and administrators and to give 
the first play to the customs of its corporate life. In so far 
therefore as the immediate fortunes of the new institution may be 
said to rest upon the discretion, character and creative ability of 
any one man, it will be on the Vice-Chancellor of the new 
University that they will depend. So much turns upon the initial 
success of the new University, so much of the education and 
political welfare of Eastern Bengal hangs upon its destiny, so 
many educational problems now pressing for solution not only in 
Bengal but in other parts of India are waiting for light to be 
thrown by the Dacca experiment, that it is of critical importance 
to secure the right man for the new office. In the opinion of the 
Commission it is essential for success that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be a man of high academic standing, distinguished record 
and ripe experience, whose appointment will show to the people 
of Bengal, and not least to the Muslim community, that the 
Government intend the University of Dacca to rank among the 
more influential of modern universities. He should be a man 
capable by his gifts and position not only of dealing with the 
internal management of the University but also of representing 


1 We have, in Section III of Chapter XXVIII and in Chapter L, para. 45, discussed 
this matter in greater detail. 
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it adequately in negotiations with the Government and with 
various educational bodies. 

172. Recognising the extreme difficulty of creating a university 
of a new type we think that Government should be prepared to 
offer to the first Vice-Chancellor a salary of Rs. 4,000 a month, 
that, in addition to allowances for such travelling as may be 
necessary to th« business of the University, a house should be • 
assigned to him ; and he should contribute 5 per cent, of his salary 
towards his retiring allowance, the funds of the University meeting 
this with an equivalent annual contribution. He should stand high 
in the order of precedence. 

173. We are of opinion that the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Dacca should, in the first instance, be appointed by the 
Governor General in Council and that subsequent appointments 
should be made by the Chancellor of the University, after report 
from the Executive Council. The Dacca University Committee ■ 
considered that the appointment of Vice-Chancellor should not be 
held permanently and that a permanent Vice-Chancellor would 
be likely to overshadow the Council. They suggested that the 
term of office should be for five years and that a Vice-Chancellor 
should be reappointed only for special reasons and for not more 
than two years at a time. 1 We are unable to accept this view, as 
we do not think that the terms suggested would secure for the 
University a man with the necessary qualifications. We should 
anticipate that the first Vice-Chancellor of the University might be 
expected to hold office for a period of not less than ten years, of 
which the first four or five would be devoted to pioneer work. 

174. In later sections of this chapter we shall enumerate the 
various official duties of the Vice-Chancellor. Apart from the 
question of formal duties, we concur in the view of our prede¬ 
cessors that the Vice-Chancellor should be the head and centre of 
the social life of the University, and the means of bringing into 
touch the diverse elements of the university community with each 
other, and the university community with the educated community 
of the district of which it will form the intellectual focus. 

175. The Treasurer .—We think it important that the University 
should have a Treasurer, who should be an honorary officer of the 


1 Dacca Report, pages 139-140. 
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University, chosen if possible from the official or non-official resi¬ 
dents of Dacca, and in whose abilities as a financial organiser the 
general public and the members of the University would have full 
confidence. The Treasurer would of course be only requited to 
exercise a general supervision over the funds and to advise in 
regard to the financial policy of the University ; the routine work 
would be carried on by a thoroughly competent and adequately 
paid accountant with the necessary staff. The Treasurer should 
be ex-officio member of the Executive Council of the University 
and Chairman of its Finance Committee. We think the Treasurer 
should be appointed for a given term of office by the Chancellor, 
the length of such term to bo prescribed by statute. 

176. The Registrar .—The Registrar should be, under the Vice* 
Chancellor, the head of the University office and controller of the 
examinations. * Fie should act as secretary to the principal govern* 
ffig bodies of the University, should conduct its official correspond¬ 
ence and be custodian of its records. The running of the official 
machinery'of the University will depend mainly on his tact and 
capacity. We think that a salary of Its. 1,000 per mensem would 
not be excessive. We regard the salary suggested by the Dacca 
University Committee, namely, Its. 320 per mensem, as altogether 
insufficient to attract the kind of man necessary to carry out the 
responsible duties of an office of this kind. 

177. The Proctor and the University Steward .—The Dacca Uni* 
versity Committee proposed the appointment of a Warden, who 
was (1) to serve as the executive assistant of the Vice-Chancellor 
for the maintenance of discipline in the University outside the 
colleges, (2) to act as secretary to the ‘ Committee for Students’ 
Affairs,’ which was to deal not only with discipline outside the 
college precincts but also with the residence of students, university 
societies and the other elements of the social life of the students 
and their physical education and health, (3) to act as secretary 
to the Maintenance Committee, which was entrusted with the 
upkeep of buildings, grounds, roads and the lighting, water-supply, 
conservancy, drainage, sanitation, etc., of the university domains, 
and (4) to act as secretary to the Appointments Board. He was 
also to be responsible for the actual supervision of the examinations 
and the arrangements of examination halls. These duties seem 
to us too heavy for any single official and they are so various in 
kind that it would be difficult to find a man suitable to undertake 
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all of them. We propose therefore that they should be distributed 

as follows 

* 

(i) The whole of the responsibility for examination arrange¬ 

ments (subject to the general authority of the Vice- 
Chancellor) should fall on the Registrar. 

(ii) The responsibilities in respect of the university buildings 

and estate require experience of a special kind and 
should be entrusted to a special officer, for whom a 
salary of say Rs. 500—600 a month, or possibly less? 
might be sufficient, though the position would be one of 
great confidence. Wc suggest, as a suitable title for 
this officer ‘ University Steward. 5 
in) The disciplinary duties might, we think, be undertaken by 
various professors acting' in turn, say for a period of 
not more than two or three years. y\s we have assigned 
the title of warden to the head of a hostel we suggest 
that? following British precedent, the executive officer 
responsible under the Vice-Chancellor for the genera] 
discipline of the University should be styled Proctor. 
The Proctor should during the term of office receive 
the same special allowance as a provost, should have a 
trustworthy assistant or assistants, and should be 
required only to deal with general questions and the 
more serious cases of indiscipline. 

178. The Librarian. —The University should have the services 
of a librarian who should be a man or woman 1 of culture skilled in 
the art of cataloguing and managing a library. Library organisa¬ 
tion has been greatly developed of recent years, as the dis¬ 
advantages of the unskilled management of large and growing 
libraries have become apparent. The Librarian would be in charge 
of the central library of the University and also, to an extent to 
be determined by experience, of the departmental libraries of 
which we shall speak later. The persons in charge of the libraries 
of halls and hostels should also be able to avail themselves of the 
advice and experience of the University Librarian, though he 
could not be expected to be responsible for the details of their 

1 In recent years a large number of capable ■women havo devoted themselves to the 
systematic study of librarianship, and it would probably be easier after the war to seour 0 
a competent woman than a competent man for this post. 
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management. We think that a salary equal to that of a reader 1 
should be offered to the Librarian. 

179. We have elsewhere indicated our general views in regard 
to the questions of the representation of the general communal 
interests on university bodies, and the distinction to be drawn 
between legislative functions, executive functions and what 
may be termed the more purely academic functions ; in discussing 
the constitution of the University of Calcutta 2 we shall enter into 
further details on these points and in order to avoid repetition 
we shall therefore limit here the statement of principles as far 
as possible. Our proposals for the University of Dacca and for 
the University of Calcutta though necessarily differing in detail 
are based on the same broad principle, viz., that the University 
should include (1) a large body, which we call the Court, as widely 
representative of general interests as possible, of which the main 
functions would be legislative, but with supervisory powers and a 
certain control of the financial policy and executive which we shall 
define ; (2) an Executive Council on which the Court and the 
beaohers should both be represented, together with other elements 5 
(3) an Academic Council, consisting almost entirely of teachers, 
for dealing with general academic matters ; and (4) Faculties 
and Boards of Studies, also composed almost entirely of teachers, 
for dealing with more specialised academic matters. 

180. The Court .—The Dacca University Committee proposed 
that the large body of the University which they call the Convoca¬ 
tion (and which we call the Court) should deal only with legislative 
Platters and questions of general principle and that it should not 
have power to revise orders of the Council dealing with the exe¬ 
cutive government of the University. 3 But all proposed regulations 
and changes in regulations were to be submitted by the Council 
bo Convocation, with power to reject, amend, or confirm them, 
subject to the sanction of the local Government. We have ex¬ 
plained elsewhere that we regard it as inexpedient to ask a large 
non-expert body to consider the details of academic administration 
for which the teachers ought properly to be responsible ; l and no 
less inexpedient to ask Government to review and take the final 


1 Para. 89 (2). 
a Chapter XXXVII below. 

8 Dacca Report, page 133. 

1 Chapter XXVII, paras. 32-34. 
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responsibilities for such decisions. 1 But we agree that ma‘or changes 
in university legislation should be submitted to the Court, and 
have proposed that all changes in ‘ Statutes 5 and ‘ Ordinances ’ 
should require their sanction. 

181. In regard to the supervision of university finance, which 
in so many cases involves policy, we propose that the Court should 
have greater powers than those proposed by the Dacca Committee. 

The Dacca Committee reported that:— 

“ A copy of the annual budget should be sent to all members of Convo¬ 
cation and at the next ensuing meeting any member should have power 
to move a resolution upon any of its items, and such resolution, if passed, 
should be referred to the Council which should be required to present a report 
on the subject to Convocation.” 2 

The Committee added that it was desirable that tuition and 
hostel fees should come before Convocation, and they should there¬ 
fore be prescribed by regulation. We agree that the annual esti¬ 
mates should be laid before the Court and that they should be 
empowered to make representations to the Council in regard to them. 
But we think they should also have some effective power of criticis¬ 
ing and objecting to new expenditure ; and we therefore propose 
that the Court should elect a Committee of Reference which 
would have the same powers of conferring with the Executive 
Council and Academic Council and of holding up items of new 
expenditure for the consideration and decision of the Court as 
those which we propose in the case of the University of Calcutta. 3 
But the Committee of Reference at Dacca might be smaller and 
include a larger proportion of representatives of Muslim interests. 
We suggest that it should consist of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Treasurer, ex-officio, and of 20 members of the Court of whom eight 
should be specially representative of Muslim interests, their mode 
of election to be determined by Statute. The period of office 
might be for five years, four members retiring annually. 

182. The Dacca Committee proposed that:— 

“ Any member of Convocation should have liberty at any of its meetings 
to move a resolution on anymiatter germane to the welfare of the University 
and such resolution, if passed, should be referred to the Council for report.” 2 


1 Chapter XXVIII, paras. 79-80. 

2 Dacca Report, page 133. 

2 Chapter XXXVII, paras, 36-37. 
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We agree with this suggestion, and in order that it should be 
as effective as possible we recommend that the Court should receive 
from the Academic and Executive Councils a full annual report 
on the working of the University, together with statements of 
accounts. 

183. The Dacca Committee also recommended that:— 

“ Convocation should have authority to confer honorary degrees on 
the recommendation of the Council and subject to confirmation by the 
Chancellor.” 1 

We agree with the general tenor of this recommendation but 
think that it would be more convenient that no proposal to confer 
honorary degrees should come before the Court except with the 
concurrence of the Academic Council, the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Chancellor. We do not think that the question of honorary degrees 
comes within the purview of the Executive Council. . 

184. We recommend that the Court should consist of the 
following :— 

The Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta (and the 
Vice-Chancellors of any other universities that may 
be created later in Bengal). 

The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

The Treasurer. 

The Commissioner of Dacca. 

The Collector of Dacca. 

The Director of Public Instruction of Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction of Assam. 

The District and Sessions Judge of Dacca. 

The Chairman of the Dacca Municipality. 

The Inspector of Schools for the Dacca Division. 

The Superintending Engineer for Dacca. 

The Principal of the Dacca Medical School (or College). 

The Director of Agriculture for Bengal. 

The Principal of the Dacca Agricultural Farm. 

The Proctor. 

The Registrar. 


Dacca Report, page 133. 
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The Librarian. 

The University Steward. 

The Professors (including the Provosts and the Proctor) and 
the Readers of the University. 

The Wardens of Hostels. 

Such members of advisory committees of halls and hostels 
as have been appointed by the Executive Council. 

The members of the Executive Council ex-officio . 

Thirty graduates of the University elected by the registered 
graduates from their own body, of whom 15 should be 
Muslim graduates elected by the graduates registered as 
Muslim graduates, and the other fifteen should be non- 
Muslim graduates elected by the non-Muslim graduates. 
During the first six years after the commencement of 
the University the Chancellor should appoint half of 
the members in each of the two foregoing categories. 

Twenty lecturers elected by the general body of lecturers of 
the University. 

'Forty members appointed by the Chancellor of whom not 
less than twenty should be Musalmans. 1 

Not more than twenty representatives of such associations 
as the Chancellor may choose from time to time (each 
association to choose one or more representatives as 
the Chancellor may determine). 

The Principal of the Dacca Madrassah. 

The Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah. 

The Principals of the Madrassahs of Chittagong and Rajshahi. 

Two Head Masters of High Schools in Dacca town elected by 
the Head Masters of such High Schools. 

The Lady Principal of the Eden High School, Dacca. 

The Inspectress of Girls’ Schools for the Dacca Circle. 

The Principals of all the Intermediate Colleges in Dacca. 

Two representatives of Intermediate Colleges in Dacca Division 
elected by the Principals of all the Intermediate Colleges 
in the Division. 


1 Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad wishes to note that tho Musalmans of Bengal desire that 
at least 50 per cent, of tho non-European members of the Court should be Musalmans; 
and that the nominating power of the Chancellor under this clause should be so exercised 
as to secure this result, should Q-tt^iped under other clauses. 

VOL. IV Q 
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Four representatives of secondary education in Dacca Division, 
appointed by the Chancellor. 

Donors of Rs. 10,000 and of less than Rs. 50,000 to be members 
for five years, donors of Rs. 50,000 or more to be life 
members. 

185. In order to create the first register of graduates we propose 
that during the first five years after the foundation of the 
University all students who have taken their degrees from the 
Dacca and Jagannath Colleges and the Dacca Training College 
should have the right of admission to ad eundem degrees and should 
be given the electoral privileges of graduates of the Dacca 
University; and we think that only a small fee, if any, should be 
charged for their enrolment. 1 We would also recommend that 
other graduates of the Calcutta University be admitted to ad 
eundem, degrees at Dacca with the same electoral privileges subject 
to the following provisos :— 

(1) that they are resident in the town of Dacca or in such of 

their districts of Eastern Bengal as may be determined 
by statute, and have been resident therein for three 
years continuously; 

(2) that they apply for admission within three years of the 

foundation of the Dacca University ; 

(3) that they pay the necessary fee to have their names placed 

on the electoral roll for the Court. 

186. We recommend that all Dacca graduates of three years 
standing should be entitled to have their names placed on the 
electoral roll. We agree with the Dacca University Committee 
that the graduation fee should be made to include a first annual 
fee of Rs. 5 for enrolment on the register ; and we think that 
the subsequent annual fee payable by a candidate for his name 
to be maintained on the register should also be Rs. 5 and that 
no further fee should be payable by a graduate who has paid 
such annual fee for 10 years continuously ; we recommend that 
graduates should bo allowed to pay a composition fee of Rs. 20. 
The Dacca Committee recommended a composition fee of Rs. 40. 

187. It will be seen that we have assigned to the graduates of 
Dacca University a considerable representation on the University 
Court; but we think it would be inadvisable to constitute the 


1 Dacca Report., page 132, 
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graduates into an organised body tor any other purposes connected 
with the administration of the University. On the other hand, 
we hope that the co-operation of old students may be enlisted 
for social purposes and for assisting the University by the founda¬ 
tion of new chairs and of scholarships for poor students and 
donations for the library and for any other university purposes 
of this kind. 

188. The Executive Council.—We recommend that the Executive 
Council of the University should consist of the following :— 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, to be Chairman, ex-officio. 

(2) The Treasurer. 

f3) The'Commissioner of the Dacca Division or, if his services 
are not available, the Collector of Dacca. 

(4) to (7). Four persons appointed by the Chancellor, of whom 
two shall be Musalmans and of whom one at least shall 
be a teacher of the University. 

(8) to (11). Four persons elected by the Court, two of these 
being elected by the Muslim members of the Court 
who have registered themselves as Musalmans from 
among their own number and two by the members 
of the Court who have not so registered themselves 
from among their own number. 

*(12) to (H). One representative of each Faculty being a 
member of the Faculty elected by the Academic Council. 

(15) fo (18). The Provosts of the Halls, ex-officio, subject to 
the proviso that not more than four Provosts shall 
serve on th£ Executive Council at any time and that if 
there are at any time more than four such officers, the 
period of office shall be four years and the Provosts shall 
serve on the Executive Council in rotation. 

(19) One Warden of a private hall or hostel elected by the 
whole body of Provosts and Wardens to serve for a 
period of (say) three years. 

Except as provided above the term of all members other than 
ex-officio members should be four years and as nearly as possible 
half the members should retire every two years. 


1 This number would of oourao be increased if and when nowJFacnlties are added 


to the Facultie.Vof Arts, Scicnoo and Law. 


q2 
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189. The powers of the Executive Council should be the same 
mutatis mutandis as those of the Executive Council of Calcutta 1 
except in regard to one point. We propose in the case of 
Calcutta that the Executive Council should elect their own 
chairman, especially in view of the fact that much of the business 
may be controversial and that the Vice-Chancellor will freer 
in discussion if he is not in the chair. In Dacca the case is 
different; the scale of the University is smaller ; being a uni- 
collegiate university, the interests involved will be less conflict¬ 
ing ; and it would be much more difficult in Dacca than in Calcutta 
to find from the outside a chairman with the leisure and the ability 
requisite to occupy this difficult post. It is on these grounds that 
we recommend that the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca 
should act as Chairman of the Executive Council. 

190. The Academic Council. —We recommend that the 

Academic Council should consist of— 

1 (a) The Vice-Chancellor, to act ex-ofjicio as Chairman. 

(6) The Deans of the Faculties. 

(c) The Provosts of the Halls. 

(d) The Professors of the University. 

(e) Not less than three Readers of the University appointed 

by the whole body of Readers subject to the condition 
that not more than one Reader belonging to the same 
Faculty shall be appointed under this category to serve 
at the same time. 2 

(/) Not more than two Lecturers appointed by the whole 
body of Lecturers. 

(g) A number of representatives appointed by the Wardens 

of hostels from among their own body, to be determined 
by statute from time to time. 

(h) A number of persons to be appointed to represent profes¬ 

sional experience in the Faculty of Law (and in other 
professional faculties such as medicine and engineering, 
if and when such faculties are created), such appoint¬ 
ments to be made' by the Chancellor after report from 
the Executive Council and not to exceed two in respect 
of any Faculty. 

Chapter XXXVII, paras. 39-47. 

2 Readers belonging to two or more Faculties should eject to which Faculty they 
will belong for this purpose. 
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(i ) Other persons, not exceeding one-tenth of the persons in 
the foregoing categories, to be co-opted by the Academic 
Council from persons belonging to the teaching profes¬ 
sion and being members of the staff either of the 
University of Dacca, or of an Intermediate College in 
the Dacca Division, or of the Dacca Madrassah. If 
categories (a) to (/^ do not include a sufficient 
number of Musalmans to make up one-fourth of the 
whole Council, the Council to be required to fill up the 
vacancies under this clause as they occur so as to make 
the number of Muslim members as nearly as possible 
up to the fraction prescribed. 

191. The powers of the Academic Council should be the same 
mutatis mutandis as those of the Academic Council of the University 
of Calcutta. 1 

192. The Faculties. —There should be faculties in arts, science, 
and law and such other faculties as may be created in accordance 
with the constitution of the University. The general provisions 
relating to the constitution of the powers and constitution of facul¬ 
ties should be mutatis mutandis the same as those recommended 
for Calcutta, (it being noted that there will be no ‘ college-teachers ’ 
in Dacca). 2 

193. Boards of Studies.—There should be boards of studies 
appointed by faculties or by groups of faculties in such subjects 
and in such groups of cognate subjects as the Academic Council 
may from time to time determine. Provision should be made for 
the meeting of two or more boards jointly either of their own 
motion or by the direction of the relevant faculties, or of the 
Academic Council or the Executive Council. Boards of studies 
should have such powers as may be determined from time to time 
by regulation. 

The personnel of the relevant department or departments 
of studies should have elected representatives on each board of 
studies. 

194. Other Boards and Committees of the University. —The Uni¬ 
versity should have the power to institute boards and committees 
under conditions to be defined by statute or ordinance from time 


1 Chapter XXXVII, Section VII. 
* Ibid., Section VIII. 
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to time. There should be instituted, from the first, the boards 
and committees named in paragraphs. 195-198 below. 

195. Muslim Advisory Board. —We feel that it is of great im¬ 
portance that Muslim opinion should be assured that the interests 
and convictions of Muslim students will be carefully safeguarded 
in the University with due regard to the claims of other communi¬ 
ties. We propose that (as at Calcutta) 1 there should be an Advisory 
Board on matters affecting the interests of Muslim students, and 
that the Board should consist of seven members appointed by the 
Chancellor from among those members of the Court who shall 
register themselves as Musalmans, three of these being Muslim 
teaching members of the university staff, and that the Board 
should have power to co-opt two members not necessarily belong¬ 
ing to either of the above-named categories. 

196. Residence , Health and Discipline Board. There should be 
an Advisory Board for liesidence, Health and Discipline, appointed 
by the Executive Council, including, among other members, the 
Proctor, all the Provosts oi Halls and all the Wardens of Hostels, 
one or more medical men, the Director of Physical Education, and 
three members oi the teaching staff 2 (one to be a Hindu, and one> 
a Musalman). The general duties oi the Board should be prescribed 
by ordinance ; and the Board should consider any special matters 
affecting the residence, health and discipline of students referred 
to it for advice by the Vice-Chancellor, the Executive Council or 
the Academic Council. 

197. Examinations Board.- —There should be a Board whose duty 
it would be to report periodically to the Senate and Council on 
the working, standards and statistics oi the university examina¬ 
tions. 3 

198. Finance Committee and other committees. —The Executive 
Council should appoint a Finance Committee of which the Treasurer 
would be Chairman. Wc think there should also be a Buildings 
and Estates Committee, an Appointments Committee (or Board) 
appointed jointly by the Executive Council and the Academic 
Council, 4 and a Library Committee appointed by the Academic 

1 Chapter XXXVIi, paras- 86 and 87. 

* The Hoard would correspond approximately to the ‘ Committee for Students’ Adairs ’ 
el the Dacca Committee, Dacca Deport, page 12i> 

3 Chapters XXXVIi, para. 88, aim XL, Section II 

4 Dacca Report, page KS'J 
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Council which should have the power of spending funds allotted 
to it in the annual estimates. Both the Executive Council and 
the Academic Council should have a limited power of appointing 
persons not members of their own bodies as members of their 
committees (other than the Finance Committee). 

VI.—The scholarship system, 

199. We endorse generally the recommendations of the Dacca 
University Committee both in regard to undergraduate scholar¬ 
ships and to research studentships. 1 We are disposed to think 
however that the amount proposed for stipends for poor Muslim 
students, viz., Rs. 300 a month, should, as suggested in an official 
document communicated to us, be raised to Rs. 500 a month and 
similarly that the stipends for other backward classes be raised 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 a month. This increase is the more necessary 
because we arc opposed in general to poor students living in the 
town, with persons other than their families or natural guardians, 
in return for tuition or other services rendered. The proportion 
of Muslim students provided for by Government free studentships 
should not exceed 15 per cent of the whole number of such students, 
but Muslim students holding scholarships should not be included 
in this proportion. We look forward to donations from the 
Muslim community to provide further assistance for the poor 
Muslim students if this should be needed ; and we hope that the 
Hindu community will also make donations to the University for 
a corresponding purpose. We think the award of the free 
studentships and free places in hostels should be entrusted to 
the provost of the hall to which they are attached. We have 
suggested in paragraph 155 above that the tuition fees for all the 
halls should be the same, in view of the equality of educational 
facilities offered to all students under our scheme ; and that as this 
involves the raising of the fees for the Muslim and Jagannath 
Halls by Rs. 2 a month, the sum thus accruing should be spent in 
additional stipends for the poorer students. 

VII .— Discipline, Social Lite and Physical Training, 

200. We are in general agreement with the principles laid down 
in the chapter on discipline in the report of the Dacca University 


1 Dacca Report, pages 60*69 and 41-42, 
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Committee. 1 The responsibility for the maintenance"©! discipline 
within a hall should rest primarily with the provost, whose orders 
should be final except in the case o£ an offence involving suspen¬ 
sion or expulsion. 

201. The Vice-Chancellor should have the power of suspending 
temporarily, at his discretion, any offending student. The power 
of expunging the name of a student from the roll of the University 
or of imposing upon him the penalty of degradation in his academic 
standing and courses should be vested in the Executive Council, 
acting after report from the Academic Council, after consideration 
,by the latter of a report from the Residence, Health and Discipline 
.Board. 2 

202. The university teachers should exercise ordinary powers of 
discipline in class rooms and laboratories and should, if necessary, 
.report any grave cases of misconduct to the provost of the hall 
iOr warden of the hostel concerned through the head of the 
department of which the teacher is a member. Any case of differ¬ 
ence of opinion, as between the teacher or the head of the depart¬ 
ment concerned, and the head of the hall or hostel of which the 
student is a member, should be referred to the Vice-Chancellor 
fair his decision. As we have suggested, the general control of 
conduct in the University outside halls, hostels, class-rooms and 
laboratories, should be exercised by tho Proctor, acting as executive 
assistant to the Vice-Chancellor. 8 All complaints of misconduct 
,by or towards students in the places under the authority of the 
Proctor should be made to him, and he should have power to 
punish students by fine, informing the authorities of the hall 
©ti hostel in each case, and reporting all punishments periodically 
to the Vice-Chancellor and the Residence, Health and Discipline 
board. Grave offences should be reported to the head of the hall 
ox: hostel and should in general be dealt with by him. Serious 
differences of opinion between the proctor and a provost or warden 
should be dealt with by the Vice-Chancellor, who should be at liberty 
to ask for a report, it he thought it desirable, from the Residence, 
Health and Discipline Board but should take the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility for the decision in such a case. In general the res¬ 
ponsibility for university discipline should rest with the Vice- 

" ’ ' Chapter XIV. ' ~ 

* Para. IOO above. 

* Para 177 above. 
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Chancellor, to whom the Health, Residence and Discipline Board 
should act as an advisory body in cases referred to them by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

203. We have outlined above a scheme which we think will be 
workable and which we believe to be sound generally; but it will 
be for the University to make such regulations in regard to minor 
matters as it thinks fit. The chief point to be borne in mind is 
that the lecturers should have authority in their class-rooms, the 
provosts or wardens in the halls or hostels, as the case may be, 
and_the Proctor in University precincts outside the places named, 
subject always to the general authority of the Vice-Chancellor, 
or of the Executive Council, where the gravest offences are con¬ 
cerned. 

204. Social Life and Games. —In this matter, as in the case of 
discipline, we find ourselves in general agreement with the Dacca 
University Committee. 1 The social side of a residential university 
plays a most important part in the education of the students for 
life in the larger world outside. But it is an essential element 
of that organisation that the students themselves should be largely 
responsible for it. At the same time we think that the presence 
of the various teachers in the hall and university societies and 
in the athletic clubs will be of great help to their activities. It 
has been suggested to us that all societies ought to be presided 
over by a member of the university staff. We think it will be 
sufficient to provide that the establishment and regulation of all 
societies connected with halls and hostels should be subject to 
the approval of the provost or warden concerned as the case may 
be, and that the regulations for all university societies and clubs 
should be subject to the approval both of the Residence, Health 
and Discipline Board and of the Vice-Chancellor. Games should be 
liberally encouraged and we think that the competition between 
the games [.clubs of various halls and hostels will lead to a stimu¬ 
lating and healthy rivalry as is the case in the English public schools 
and universities and has been found to be the case at Aligarh. 

205. We warmly endorse the proposal for the foundation of a 
university union on the lines of those at Oxford and Cambridge, 
as a general social centre for student life; and we think, with the 
Dacca University Committee, that all members of the teaching 


1 Dacca Report, Chapter XVI. 
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staff and all the students should belong to it. We saw an admir¬ 
able institution of this kind at the recently founded University of 
Mysore. We also approve the proposal to establish a professors’ 
club. 1 

206. Physical training .—We warmly concur in and lay very 
great stress on the recommendations of the Dacca University 
Committee on general physical training 2 —a subject with which we 
also deal in Chapters XIX and XXXIX. The extensive playing- 
fields near the University and its halls will give the students and 
the members of the staff every opportunity for outdoor recrea¬ 
tion and for organised games, both Indian and European; a large 
and well-equipped gymnasium should be provided; a running 
track could be laid out round the football ground ; and a sufficient 
number of the tanks on the estate can be made suitable for swim¬ 
ming. In the facilities which it can offer for the athletic side of 
corporate life of the University Dacca is highly favoured. We agree 
with the Dacca Committee in thinking that besides the games there 
should be systematic physical training for all students ; 3 and that 
this physical training should be under the supervision of a director 
of physical education who should rank as a professor of the Univer¬ 
sity. In order that the course of physical training should be ad¬ 
justed to the needs of each individual it would be necessary for 
every student to undergo an examination in respect of physical 
fitness on entrance and periodically thereafter so that a record may 
be kept of his physical development. Therapeutic exercises could 
then be prescribed for students needing special care, by the direc¬ 
tor of physical education. As the arrangement we propose, though 
frequent in American universities, and already planned at the Hindu 
University at Benares, has not hitherto been introduced in Bengal, 
we recommend that it be left to the discretion of the Executive 
Council to decide when and in what degree the physical examina¬ 
tion should be made compulsory at Dacca. But we hope that the 
many advantages which follow from systematic training and 
medical advice will lead the university authorities to feel that 
they can carry public opinion with them in introducing the system 
in its entirety from the first. 

1 Dacca Report, page 83. 

3 Ibid., Chapter XV 

“ An exemption might be granted to students who take an active part in games and 
aie certified as being physically fit. 
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VIII.—Entrance qualification for admission to the University. 

207. We have in Chapters, XXXI and XXXII recommended 
radical changes in regard to the conditions of admission to 
universities in Bengal and have suggested that the standard 
of admission should be approximately the standard of the 
present intermediate examination. We have further proposed 
that a Board for Secondary and Intermediate Education should 
be set up on which the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the universities of Bengal and other public bodies would be 
strongly represented and that the conduct both of the examination 
corresponding to the present matriculation examination, and of the 
examination corresponding to the present intermediate examination, 
and the recognition of schools in connexion with these examina¬ 
tions, should be entrusted to this Board. If this scheme is carried 
out it will prevent all friction or. overlapping in connexion with the 
questions of matriculation or entrance examinations, and the 
recognition of schools, as between the University of Calcutta and 
the University of Dacca. 

208. It may take some time to bring the new scheme into 
working order and meanwhile a practical solution of the obvious 
difficulties of the situation must be found. The Dacca University 
Committee in their report said 1 :— 

“ Although wc should have been glad if we could have recommended 
a practical scheme whereby the Dacca University might take over part of 
the work of examination, we consider that, for the present at any rate, the 
matriculation certificate of Calcutta must remain the sole general entrance 
qualification for the two universities. We do not, however, desire that this 
decision should be regarded as final; the matter might well be reconsidered 
alter experience has been gained of t he working of the new University. We 
also recommend that the inspection and recognition of schools in the town 
of Dacca, which will stand in a specially close relationship to the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity, should lie with that University instead of with the University of Calcutta.” 

We think that, pending the establishment of the Secondary 
and Intermediate Board, the Dacca University should have the 
right to prescribe its own tests for admission. 2 It is perfectly 
obvious that it will be in its interests at first to accept the Calcutta 
matriculation and intermediate tests, as it will cater for students 


1 Dacca Report, page 22. 

2 Cf. evidence of Mr. T. T. Williams, and of Dr. Karos Chandra Sen Gupta, who 
shares the view that the schools Bhould be controlled not by the University but by a 
special ‘ Board of Education.’ 
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over a large area of Eastern Bengal and it would not be in a position 
to set up machinery for the conduct of examinations in a large 
number of places in the first years of existence. But we feel so 
strongly that the recognition and inspection of schools is not a 
matter for universities alone to deal with, that we are unable to 
accept the suggestion that the Dacca University should, even 
during the transitional period, inspect and recognise the schools 
in the town of Dacca, many of whose students may wish to go to 
the University of Calcutta. We prefer that the status quo should 
be maintained during the transitional period. It is impossible, 
as Mr. Sharp points out, to demarcate portions of the Presidency 
as watertight compartments in respect of the standard of instruc¬ 
tion in secondary schools or qualifications for admission to a 
university. 1 

209. We hope that the transitional period will be short. During 
that period, if the University of Dacca sets up its own entrance 
test, it will be open to it to rely solely on that test, or to accept 
in combination with that test a certificate of attendance from a 
school recognised by the University of Calcutta. 

210. As soon as the intermediate teaching is split off from the 
University and the entrance standard raised to the standard of the 
intermediate examination, the Dacca University will be relieved 
of the difficulties in question and will only have to consider under 
what conditions it will accept the passing of the examination 
at the end of the intermediate course as its entrance qualification. 

'•fe* 

IX.—Transitional arrangements. 

211. Intermediate teaching .—We arc of opinion that adequate 
and separate accommodation for intermediate classes should be 
provided immediately upon the initiation of the Dacca University, 
although this should not preclude special classes for intermediate 
students being held in the university buildings and laboratories 
is a temporary arrangement. We have dealt with the question 
of the examination of such students in the foregoing section. 

212. We regard it as a necessary part of the scheme that 
a special intermediate college should be provided for Muslim 
students to take the place of the intermediate classes of the Muslim 


1 Question 4. 
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college originally proposed; and suitable hostel accommodation 
should form an important feature of such a college. 

213. We think that it would be seriously prejudicial to the 
development of the Dacca University on right lines if the obliga¬ 
tion of teaching intermediate stud ents were imposed on the ordinary 
staff of university teachers. The present position of affairs makes 
it specially easy for Government to deal with this matter, as the 
only college on the university site, Dacca College, is a Govern¬ 
ment institution and provision might be made forthwith for the 
transfer of the intermediate students from Dacca College to an 
intermediate college. But we think it advisable to limit our 
recommendations to the broad proposals made above, leaving 
it to Government to work out the details of the intermediate 
college scheme. The establishment of the colleges will no doubt 
necessitate the transfer of a certain number of teachers from Dacca 
College to the intermediate colleges. We have indicated elsewhere 
our opinion of the important and new functions which these colleges 
will fulfil and of the great educational opportunities which they 
will offer to their staffs. We have specially referred in paragraphs 
100 and 108 above to the necessity for making or continuing pro¬ 
vision for the intermediate education of students who have passed 
the final examination of the senior madrassahs. 

214. Admission to the University. —The question of admission 
to the University has been dealt with in paragraphs 207-210 above. 

215. Privileges of students at present reading for Calcutta degrees .— 
Provision should be made either in the Dacca University Act or 
in the Calcutta University Act for allowing all students of the Dacca 
College and, if necessary, of the Jagannath College, to complete 
their courses for Calcutta University degrees without being liable 
to any disability through changes made by these Acts. This will 
entail some temporary inconvenience on the Dacca University, as 
it will be obliged for some time to provide courses in accordance 
with the Calcutta curriculum., We think, however, that the 
period during which the provision of such courses is imposed on 
the Dacca University should be reduced to a minimum by exempting 
Dacca students who have presented themselves for the Calcutta 
examinations, and have failed, from the requirement to attend 
any further courses before re-presenting themselves again for the 
Calcutta examinations. We do not consider that the University 
of Calcutta would suffer materially by an exemption of this kind, 
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affecting a comparatively small number of students ; and we think 
that the students themselves who wish to attend further courses 
would probably find in the University of Dacca courses that would 
meet at any rate the greater part of their needs, A student who 
has already attended a two years’ university course in a given 
subject ought not to feel it any hardship if he is required to study 
such a portion of the curriculum as a new set-book by himself. In 
the last resort it would always be possible for such students, if 
they so desired, to seek accommodation in university centres other 
than Dacca. 

216. First appointments to the teaching staff . 1 —The method of 
appointment of teachers which we advocate implies the pre-existence 
of academic bodies in which the teachers themselves will play a 
considerable part; it is therefore not applicable to the first appoint¬ 
ments. We recommend that these should be made by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal acting on the joint advice of the first Vice-Chancellor 
(who would be appointed by the Government of India) 2 and of the 
Director of Public Instruction. They will naturally review the 
teaching resources available in Dacca and elsewhere in Bengal. But 
we think the Vice-Chancellor would be well advised at an early 
stage to visit the other Indian universities and their principal colleges 
so as to get a knowledge of the personnel available in India for 
staffing the new University. This would be especially necessary 
for the purpose of selecting Muslim teachers, of whom there are 
comparatively few in Bengal. The Government would no doubt, 
in so far as it was necessary, lend or transfer to the University 
the existing members of the educational services selected for 
appointment; and we think such members of those services 
should, on transference to the service of the University,' have the 
option of being transferred either on loan or permanentlv. 3 

The special importance of making good appointments in the first 
instance will be obvious ; the abler the staff first selected, the easier 
it will be to secure other able teachers to join them. We suggest 
that the major appointments, those of heads or acting heads of 
departments, should, as a rule, first be made ; and that the teachers 
so appointed should be consulted, as far as possible, before the 


1 Paras. 52-59 and Sections III and TV^above. 

2 Paras. 171-174 above. 

3 Compare Chapter XXXIV, paras, I«:t-164, 
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junior appointments are mad® in their respective departments. 
In order to carry on the work now undertaken by the Dacca College 
and the Jagannath College a certain number of temporary appoint¬ 
ments may be necessary. But we think it should be possible within 
a few months after the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor to con¬ 
stitute a teaching staff for the University in all the Faculties to be 
established in the first instance, While it may be necessary to 
make some appointments in England in the mode suggested in 
paragraph 59 above, this should not be allowed to delay the cons¬ 
titution of the university bodies. 

217. Constitution of the first university bodies. —The first con¬ 
stitution of the University of Dacca will not, in view of its compara¬ 
tive simplicity, require the setting up of an Executive Commission 
of the kind which has been recommended in the case of Calcutta. 1 
The whole of the university bodies, Court, Executive Council, 
Academic Council, Faculties, and Boards of Studies, can be consti¬ 
tuted shortly after the nucleus of the teaching staff has been ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of Bengal. It will probably be neces¬ 
sary, however, to provide in the University Act that the statutes 
relating to the appointment and powers of the Vice-Chancellor and 
of his administrative staff shall come into operation as from the 
commencement of the Act, and the rest of the statutes as from 
an appointed day, to be fixed by the Government of Bengal, after 
consultation with the Vice-Chancellor. The first business of the 
new bodies will be to draft ordinances prescribing the courses and 
curriculum for the future. We have explained above that, in view 
of the fact that the course for the Department of Islamic Studies is 
part of a larger scheme settled after long discussion, it must be ad¬ 
hered to in its main lines in the first instance, any change being a 
matter of development; but in general we think the courses should 
not be prescribed beforehand for the new University. We differ 
from the Dacca University Committee on this point; but we \old 
that the university teachers first appointed should take the primary 
responsibility, in framing their own courses, though we have no 
doubt that they will give due consideration to the detailed recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee in regard to these matters. As we 
have shown in paragraph 215 above, it will be necessary during 
a transitional period for the Dacca University to provide teaching 


1 Chapter XXXVII, paras. 43, and 91-9/j. 
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in accordance with the Calcutta syllabuses, and it may be necessary 
to set up provisional ordinances for this period. But these are 
questions for the University itself to settle. 

X .— Limits of University jurisdiction. Relations of Dacca with 
other universities. Dacca Educational Joint Committee. 

218. We have dealt in a separate chapter with the question of 
university jurisdiction over schools and have suggested that a 
university is not a proper body to exercise such jurisdiction alone. 
We recommend that Dacca University (as well as, of course, the 
University of Calcutta) should receive adequate representation 
on the Secondary and Intermediate Board in Bengal of which we 
propose the creation and to which the jurisdiction over secondary 
education and intermediate colleges should be transferred. 1 

219. The Dacca University Committee reported that they were 
instructed that the University of Dacca should be a “ self-contained 
organism unconnected with any colleges outside the limits of the 
city.” 2 While in agreement with the general principle that the 
University of Dacca should not be connected with distant colleges, 
we think that the city limits proposed are rather too narrow, 
especially as the Government Agricultural Farm, which is outside 
these limits might, as we have suggested, be associated in future 
with a university agricultural college; and as a technical college 
in connexion with the University might also possibly be estab¬ 
lished with advantage at some future time at Narainganj. In a 
draft Bill which has been submitted to us the University is limited 
to a circle with a radius of twelve miles from the Council House 
of the University, which would include Narainganj. We certainly 
do not think the university area should be extended beyond the 
radius of five miles from the Council House, except for the purpose 
of including a technical college such as the proposed agricultural 
college or a technical college of another character at Narainganj. 
On the other hand there is no reason why non-resident students 
should not come daily from a further distance to attend the 
university classes if there is a convenient means of transit. 

220. The limitation of the University of Dacca to a given area 
does not in itself imply that it should have exclusive privileges 


1 Chapters XXXI and XXXII. 
a Dacca Report, page 13. 
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within that area. The section of the draft Act to which we have 
referred above would, however, confer such exclusive privileges; 
it is modelled on Section 11 of the Patna University Act, which 
reads as follows :— 

“ Notwithstanding anything in any other law for the time being in force, no 
University in British India other than the Patna University shall, after the 
commencement of this Act, admit any educational institution in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa to any privileges whatever, and any such privileges 
granted by any such other University to any educational institution in that 
province prior to the commencement of this Act, shall be deemed to be 
withdrawn on the commencement of this Act.” 

A clause of this kind, if made applicable to the Dacca area, would, 
in our opinion, go too far, for it would exclude many possibilities 
of fruitful co-operation between the University of Dacca and other 
universities. 

221, We think it highly desirable that various Indian univer¬ 
sities should co-operate and permit of the migration of students 
under strictly defined conditions from one university to the other. 
Thus it might be advisable that the University of Calcutta and 
the University of Dacca should co-operate in respect of depart¬ 
ments such as Oriental studies, law or medicine or agriculture, to 
quote only a few examples. No doubt migration would ordinarily 
be rare in the case of undergraduate students; but it should 
be encouraged in the case of post-graduate work. There is no 
reason why a student who has taken a first degree in the Uni¬ 
versity of Dacca should not be permitted to go for post-graduate 
work, and especially work involving original investigation, to be 
pursued under the direction of a distinguished professor say 
of Calcutta, Patna or Bombay. Conversely, there is no reason 
why a student who has taken a first degree at another Indian 
university should not pursue his higher studies under the direction 
of the distinguished professors for whom we hope Dacca will provide 
a home. We think the parochial view of university activities is 
to be deprecated. 

On the other hand, the object of the clause proposed for Dacca 
and of the corresponding clause in the Patna Act is plain; there 
would clearly be many possibilities of difficulty if a college of an 
affiliating university were allowed to enter into direct and inde¬ 
pendent relations with another university. But all such difficulties 
would be obviated by providing that no arrangements should be 
made between institutions affiliated to different universities except 

VOL. IV R 
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with the sanction of the university authorities and in accordance 
with general conditions prescribed by statutes, requiring the sanc¬ 
tion of the local Governments. 1 

222. We think again that the use of statutes should be sufficient 
to protect the new University of Dacca from any unfair competi¬ 
tion in the area to which its activities are limited. It should be 
provided in the legislation regulating university institutions in 
Bengal that no university privileges should be conferred by any 
university for the first time on any institution otherwise than by a 
university statute, such statute being an instrument requiring the 
consideration and consent of the local Government in order to be 
valid. The local Government would not, we may feel sure, sanction 
the conferment of university privileges on any institution within the 
Dacca area and not connected with the Dacca University, without 
very good reason. But we think it not inconceivable that in an 
important centre like Dacca, and in course of time, such good reason 
might arise, and that some specialised technical institution of 
university rank, not connected with Dacca University, might be 
established within the Dacca area without any risk of injury 
to the University of Dacca. We are of opinion therefore that 
rhe terms of the University of Dacca Act ought not definitely to 
preclude the creation of such an institution. 

223. While we think that the Dacca University should be protect¬ 
ed especially in its early days from undue competition, we cannot 
go so far as Mr. Archbold, formerly Principal of Dacca College 
and now Principal of Muir College, Allahabad, who suggested that 
the jurisdiction of Dacca should be extended over a given area, for 
a limited period, say ten years, in the sense that students within 
that area should be admitted only to the University of Dacca and 
not to university institutions outside that area. We should regard 
the scheme for the University of Dacca as a failure if the Univer¬ 
sity is not made strong enough from the first to dispense with 
such protection. We think that it would be disadvantageous both 
for the University, and for individual students in the Dacca area 
whose university studies could be more fitly pursued elsewhere. 
We sincerely hope that Dacca, like Calcutta, will attract students 
bom the whole of Bengal, and even from other provinces. It is a 
part of the liberal education which a successful university affords 


1 Chapter XXIX. 
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to its students that it enables them to mix with many others who 
vary in training, origin and experience. 

224. Dacca Educational Joint Committee .—We think that it 
would probably be useful for the co-ordination of the educational 
activities in the Dacca district if an informal Joint Committee 
were set up, including representatives of the University, the 
intermediate colleges, the high. English schools and the Dacca 
Madrassah. Such a committee has been found of use elsewhere. 
Its functions should be informal, and it should only meet as 
occasion required. It would be helpful in organising public 
lectures, and educational conferences on matters concerning the 
district, and in settling any conflicts of interest or jurisdiction 
that might arise between the different institutions concerned. 
We think such a committee might consist of (say) 12 persons, of 
whom the University would nominate about half; and that the 
Vice-Chancellor should act as chairman. 

XI.—Land, buildings, etc. 

225. Land, buildings, etc. —We recommend that the Govern¬ 
ment should transfer to the authorities of the Dacca University 
by the Act creating the University such lands and buildings as 
it may think necessary for the inauguration and immediate and 
adequate development of the work of the University, further 
transfers of lands and buildings to be made thereafter as occasion 
required. If Government think it inadvisable to transfer such real 
property to the University they might continue to hold it or 
transfer it to a body of trustees appointed by them. 

22(1. An experienced officer should be attached on loan to the 
University, at any rate during the initial period of transition and 
reconstruction, in order to help and advise the University with 
regard to estate management, maintenance of the establishment, 
and such structural changes as may be required. We entertain 
the hope that the Government will instruct its architect and, if 
necessary, the staff of the Public Works Department to assist the 
university authorities, so far as this may be found necessary, 
provided that the university authorities should later have discre¬ 
tion to establish their own works department and to put out 
contracts for structural works and repairs out of the funds at their 
disposal. We are disposed to think that a works department 
'ould be advantageous at any rate for dealing with the minor 

e 2 
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repairs and construction which are always required in the case of 
a large estate and buildings of the kind which the University will 
occupy. It will of course be necessary to include in the university 
grant a sufficient amount to provide for the upkeep of the build¬ 
ings and the estate. 

227. The Dacca University Committee pointed out that, 
according to their scheme, the University would be practically 
self-contained in so far as ordinary municipal services (except 
water supply) are concerned and recommended that an arrange¬ 
ment should be made whereby the University would be excluded 
from the municipal administration of Dacca and permitted to 
manage its own internal affairs at its own exiien.se. We have not 
examined this matter in detail, as it is one of local finance rather 
than of academic administration. We see no objection to the 
proposal if it is regarded as feasible and convenient. 1 We have not 
gone into the question of sewage or lighting. But we understand 
that since the Dacca Committee framed their report, Government 
have entered into a contract for the provision of lighting on the 
Ramna by a private firm ; and this fact will have to be taken into 
account in revising the estimates both for capital and recurrent 
expenditure. 

228. Allocation of existing buildings on the Ramna .—We have 
seen various proposals regarding the distribution of the present 
buildings and the erection of new' buildings on the Ramna for 
various university purposes but we do not feel that it w'ould 
be profitable for us to criticise these proposals in detail at the 
present juncture. 2 As we have pointed out in paragraphs 30-35, 95 
and 137 above our general policy is to provide centralised accom¬ 
modation for the bulk of the teaching, although a large room and 
rooms for tutorial w r ork must be provided in each of the halls. 
Our inquiries in regard to this matter at Dacca were mainlv 
intended to ascertain whether the buildings on the Ramna site 
were sufficient to enable the university work to be started imme¬ 
diately ; we are satisfied on this head ; and w'e recommend that 
the distribution of the buildings for various purposes should be 
entrusted to the Vice-Chancellor and the Executive Council of 

1 Dacca Report, pages 150-151. 

1 Mr. T. T. Williams in his answer to Question 4, section (vi), has made some 
interesting and valuable suggestions on this subject, and on tire location of thr 
playing-fields. 
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the University. We limit our more detailed expression of opinion 
in regard to buildings to the following points :— 

(1) Accommodation should be provided at the earliest possible 

date for a physics laboratory, leaving the chemical 
laboratory free to occupy the whole of the building 
now assigned to physics and chemistry jointly. The 
present Engineering School might be utilised for physics, 
though the buildings woultj need some alteration and 
expansion for this purpose. If this suggestion is 
adopted, a large lecture theatre, available for the largest 
classes of both the physics and the chemistry depart¬ 
ments and for public lectures should be erected on land 
between the two departments. 

(2) Provision should be made for a zoological, a botanical 

and, if possible, a physiological laboratory. The plinth 
designed for a physics laboratory might be utilised 
for these buildings. 

(3) The Government House building is unsuitable for the 

residence of the Vice-Chancellor, as it would involve 
an excessive expenditure for its upkeep. The front 
portion might perhaps be best used for the university 
library, certain rooms being also used as 1 seminar * 
rooms ; x and the back portion for offices. 

(4) The Dacca College might be utilised for arts lectures. The 

upper portions of the wings might be completed and the 
building could be extended as necessity therefor arises. 

(5) The two wings of the Old Secretariat might be used for 

the teaching of Islamic studies, and law, respectively 
The central portion of the Secretariat (now a Muslim 
hostel) should form part of the Muslim Hall. Two 
more blocks could be built for this Hall immediately 
behind the Secretariat and in close proximity to the 
present Muslim dining hall. 

(6) The Jagannath Hall will require new buildings. The 

buildings originally designed for a stable might perhaps 
be converted without great expense into one of the 
‘ houses ’ of this Hall, or into a hostel for law students. 2 


1 Para. 97 above. 

8 See also (7) below. 
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(7) We have pointed out in paragraph 144 above, that a 

fourth hall may be needed at the inception of the Uni¬ 
versity. We suggest as a plan for this hall the plan of 
the Minto Circle at Aligarh College 1 though the buildings 
should be less expensive and might be constructed on 
the same lines as those of the Rangpur hostels. If the 
Jagannath Hall is built without utilising the stables, 
it might also be constructed in the same way. 

(8) As suggested in paragraph 132 above, the Training College 

and the demonstration school attached to it should be 
built on the Ramna site. 

(9) A number of bungalows will be required for the senior 

staff, and of family houses with full Indian comforts 
for Indian members of the staff. We lay great stress 
on the provision of residential accommodation for the 
staff, close to the halls to which they will be attached. 
We regard such provision as a necessary feature in the 
organisation of a residential university. 

(10) A university union building, and accommodation for a 

professors’ club, should be provided at the inception 
of the University. 2 

(11) We have expressed the view that new buildings should 

be provided for the engineering school and made certain 
suggestions on this point. 3 

(12) We find it impossible to submit estimates of the expendi¬ 

ture required for buildings on the Ramna. Full esti¬ 
mates were submitted by the Dacca Committee for the 
buildings which they proposed; but these will need 
revision in view of the increased cost of construction. 
We think the Dacca Committee’s estimates provided 
for buildings of a somewhat more elaborate character 
in some respects than are necessary. 

XII. — Finance. 

229. Our new proposals affect finance mainly in two ways, (1) 
by the limitation of the University to post-intermediate teaching ; 


1 See para. 137 above, footnote 2. 

2 Para. 20.5 above. 

3 Para, 125 above. 
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(2) by the substitution throughout of a university organisation of 
teaching for the mixed university and college organisation proposed 
by the Dacca University Committee. It will be only right that the 
initial cost of the intermediate colleges and of the necessary hostels 
connected with them at Dacca should be partly paid for out of 
the capital fund originally allotted to the Dacca Uniwrsity scheme, 
of which the intermediate teaching formed an integral part. But 
we have proposed that the intermediate teaching throughout 
Bengal should be placed on a new and more efficient basis, involv¬ 
ing additional cost; and it would perhaps be fair that a portion, 
at any rate, of the increased capital charges incurred at Dacca 
for this teaching should be derived from the sums to be granted 
for intermediate colleges throughout Bengal as a whole. The 
substitution of university teaching for college teaching mainly 
affects the arts side ; in respect of salaries the change will be more 
likely to increase the efficiency rather than to diminish the cost, 
as the Dacca University Committee proposed that the teaching even 
for the B.A. pass, though collegiate, should be organised on an 
inter-collegiate basis, no doubt with a view to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of higher posts. But in respect of capital expenditure 
for class rooms, libraries and equipment, and recurrent expendi¬ 
ture for their maintenance there should be a real saving. A 
university organisation of class-rooms and libraries should be 
more economical than the organisation of a number of colleges as 
separate teaching institutions. 

The chief item for which we have proposed an increase in 
expenditure is the library. 1 We consider the maintenance of an 
adequate university library kept up-to-date as essential to a first 
class university. On the other hand there should be some saving 
on the separate libraries for the colleges, though we think that any 
undue economy in this direction would be a mistake. 

We - do not submit any estimate of capital expenditure for 
buildings and general equipment for reasons indicated in the 
preceding section. But w r e think a capital grant of not less than 
a lakh should be made for the library to place it on a suitable basis 
for a university, apart from the recurring grants. The establish¬ 
ment of new departments renders such expenditure indispensable 
although we do not suggest that the money should be expended 


1 Para. 85 above. 
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in a single session. The purchase of complete sets of important 
periodical publications can often only be effected as opportunity 
offers, and the University will need money in hand for this 
purpose. 

We have discussed the details of the recurrent expenditure 
in a memorandum printed in the volume of appendices to this 
report. We estimate the total increase in recurring expenditure 
at Dacca which will be needed at the inception of the University 
at about Rs. 5,94,000 if there are 1,500 students; at about 
Rs. 6,75,000 if there are 2,000 students. 

XIII. — Conclusion. 

230. To sum up, our objects and aims in regard to Dacca 
University do not differ from those adopted by Government at 
the inception of the scheme. The Government of India desired 
that Dacca should be. a model university of a type new to the 
Presidency and to India. We hope that it will serve as such. 
Certainly in no other place in Bengal outside the metropolis are 
there greater opportunities for establishing a university which 
may serve as an example ; and in some ways Dacca has even greater 
opportunities than those of Calcutta itself. The group of noble 
buildings, libraries and laboratories, the green playing fields with 
great spaces around them, uncramped by the crowded areas of a 
metropolis, will give to the young students of Bengal enviable 
opportunities to know the happy yet strenuous life enjoyed by so 
many university students in the ‘ island-universities 5 of the West. 
Dacca will be a small university compared to Calcutta, but it is 
to be remembered that many of the greatest of university teachers 
have lived and worked in universities beside which Dacca will be 
large ; and in many ways the opportunities of Dacca will be-unique. 
We hope that it will serve as a new home for the study of that 
Arabic philosophy and science which gave fresh intellectual life 
to Europe during the middle ages; that Sanskritic studies will 
find a worthy and equal place alongside Islamic studies ; and that 
in this quiet intellectual centre in the great plains and waters of 
Eastern Bengal, and in touch with a historic city, there may spring 
up a fresh synthesis of eastern and western studies. These are 
the possibilities of Dacca. It will lie with the men who control 
the University to turn those possibilities into realities. 
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231. We strongly urge that the University of Dacca should be 
established without further delay. The end of the war will, we 
hope, have eased the financial situation. But if the money avail¬ 
able is not sufficient to provide at once for the full scheme which 
we propose, we hope that the University will be started on the lines 
laid down, and in such a way as to allow for its early enlargement 
and development. 

232. In concluding this chapter, we desire to express our 
appreciation of the very able report of the Dacca University 
Committee, which has so greatly facilitated our own task in dealing 
with this subject. We are also much indebted to the other official 
documents relating to the University which have been placed by 
Government at our disposal, as well as to the officials of Dacca 
College and Jagannath College and others who assisted us in our 
-enquiries during our stay at Dacca. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A Teaching University in Calcutta. 

I.—The need for reorganisation. 

1. The problem of so organising the gxisting resources of 
Calcutta as to make them fully available for the purposes of a 
teaching university is a very complex and difficult one. The 
largest and most difficult part of the problem is the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the instruction of men students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, and the co-ordination of the work of the ‘ arts colleges ’ 
with that of the University. We shall deal with this part of our 
problem in the present chapter, leaving the education of women, 1 
and the organisation of teaching in professional and technological 
subjects, for separate treatment. If a good working solution of 
the problem of the men’s arts colleges in Calcutta can be found, 
not only will the greatest of our difficulties disappear, but the 
principles which we arrive at will apply, in a greater or less degree, 
in the other spheres also. 

2. There are two distinct factors in the existing material for 
university teaching in arts and science in the city of Calcutta. 
On the one hand there are the colleges, which, as we have seen, 2 
vary widely in size, strength and efficiency. Until very recently 
they provided all the instruction offered to students in arts and 
science within the city of Calcutta ; and each of them was, and 
is, with almost insignificant exceptions, organised as a self-con¬ 
tained unit. Something has already been said regarding the un¬ 
happy effects of this system. 3 On the other hand there is the 
University, which is, in form, independent of and distinct from 
the colleges. In regard to undergraduate teaching its functions 
are limited to the definition of curricula, the inspection of colleges 

1 The problem of women’s education in Bengal is so important that it seems 
necessary to deal with it apart. But while we think that in the existing conditions 
special provision will have to be made, we wish to make it clear that in our judgment 
women should be admitted to all university courses. 

3 Chapter XIII, para. 2. 

3 Ibid,, paras. 7*10 
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and the conduct of examinations. 5 It has already been pointed out 
that just because the control thus exercised is in effect divorced from 
teaching, it is apt to be unduly rigid and mechanical, and to react 
unfavourably upon the character of college teaching. 1 2 

3. The University has in recent years undertaken the provision 
of post-graduate teaching, and has for this purpose, as well as- 
for the encouragement of independent investigation, organised a 
large staff, the majority of whom are solely engaged in this work, 
though about thirty per cent, of them are college teachers. 3 In 
effect post-graduate or higher teaching within the city, of Calcutta 
is now wholly under the direct control of the University. It is 
organised quite separately from the undergraduate work, and the- 
bodies which direct it are distinct from the bodies which define the- 
undergraduate curricula. 

4. The provision and control of post-graduate teaching by the 
University formed almost the only possible mode, under the exist¬ 
ing regulations, of making adequate provision for the needs of 
higher teaching. This development was due to the report of the 
Universities Commission of 1902, which recommended that the 
Indian universities should have power to make better provision for 
advanced work, and to appoint lecturers; the Universities Act 
of 1904 accordingly gave powers for this sort of work. 4 Neither 
the Commission nor the Act suggested that the University 
should undertake the whole of: the higher work. The attempt to 
attach teaching functions to an affiliating university produced, 
however, some unfortunate results. In its first stages, the- 
provision of teaching by the University, at a time when some of 
the colleges were doing work of the same kind, tended to draw 
the University into a sort of rivalry with the colleges. The 
recent unification of the post-graduate teaching under university 
control was intended to put an end to this rivalry, and to some- 
extent it has been successful in this aim. But it tends to discourage 
the colleges by seeming to mark them off as institutions to which 
work of inferior importance is assigned, and to reduce the quality 

1 Apart from the provision of certain classes in Persian and Arabic : Chapter XIII,. 
para. 07 and note. 

! Chapter XIII, paras. 37-43. 

3 Chapter XV. 

4 Universities Commission Report, 1902, pages 6 and 57; Indian Universities Act, 
1904, Section 3. 
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of the teaching afforded to undergraduates by withholding many 
of the best teachers, 1 either partially or wholly, from college work. 

5. It is unhealthy that any sharp line of division should be 
drawn between the higher and the lower teaching work of a 
university. It is equally disadvantageous that a system of more 
advanced instruction should be built up at the expense of under¬ 
graduate teaching, which is the foundation of nearly all advanced 
work. Advanced and independent work, in the University as 
a whole, cannot be satisfactorily fostered by the mere superim¬ 
position of an organisation, however carefully devised for this 
purpose, upon a bad system of undergraduate training. Indepen¬ 
dent work is largely the outcome of intellectual curiosity. If 
this quality, instead of being stimulated, is discouraged in the 
lower grades of training, as it is under the present system, no great 
results can be expected. Unless the spirit of independent and 
critioal enquiry has been encouraged and trained before the student 
reaches the stage of post-graduate work, it cannot reasonably be 
■expected that his work under ‘ research pr6f essors ’ should be, except 
in very rare instances, much better than mechanical. 

6. The problem of bringing to an end the isolation of the 
•colleges and the artificial severance of higher and lower work, and 
of securing that the influence of the best teachers shall play 
freely upon the best students in all stages, would be all but 
insoluble if it were necessary to deal with the whole mass of 
students now included in the colleges, the majority of whom are 
in truth school boys, needing the school method of teaching. The 
proposals which have been put forward in earlier chapters 2 for the 
reorganisation of intermediate education offer, however, a solution of 
this difficulty. When these proposals are carried into effect, more 
than half (on present figures over 7,000 out of 11,000) of such 
a body of students as is now included in the Calcutta arts colleges 
will be otherwise provided for, in a mode which will far more ad¬ 
equately meet their needs, leaving a balance of only a little over 
4,000 undergraduates to be dealt with. To these must be added 
the large number of students now included in the post-graduate 
classes. This number will of course be increased by the natural 
increase in the number of candidates for degrees, though we may 

1 See, for example, the evidence of Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen, in answer to Question 1. 

2 Chapters XXXI and XXXII, 
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hope that a considerable proportion of the increase will be provided 
for in professional and technological courses of study, and by 
the development in the mufassal of more highly equipped teaching 
institutions, to which we propose that the name of university 
colleges should be given. If it is decided, as we shall recom¬ 
mend, to make the course for the degrees of B.A. and B. Sc. one 
of three years, beyond the present intermediate stage, this will 
involve a further increase. But if (as in the interests of the- 
University we hope may be the case) the number of degree 
students in arts and science above the intermediate stage studying 
in the city of Calcutta does not rise within a reasonable period 
much above 6,000, it will still lie very much greater than the nor¬ 
mal number provided for by either Oxford or Cambridge. The 
problem before us is therefore the problem of providing, with 
the material now available, or reasonably likely to be available, 
in the city of Calcutta, a sound and generous system of training 
for some 6,000 undergraduate students and an indefinite number 
of graduate students in the Faculties of Arts and Science, of 
whom there are about 1,500 at present. i 

7. But it must be recognised that all such computations are 
very uncertain, and will remain so until the new system of inter* 
mediate training is brought into effective working. Not until 
then will the exact character of the university problem be fully 
revealed. Not merely the number of students to be dealt with, 
but the needs and difficulties of the colleges both in Calcutta and in 
the mufassal, will be gradually disclosed as the new intermediate 
system grows. And it will only be when that system is fully develop* 
ed that the university will be supplied with students adequately 
trained for higher work, and capable of undertaking courses of study 
of a kind not now offered. For these reasons some may feel that the 
full reorganisation of university work in Calcutta would be under¬ 
taken with the best prospects of success if it could be postponed 
until the new intermediate system has been wrought out, at any 
rate in its main lines. We should be reluctant to suggest any 
postponement; but it is necessary to recognise and provide for the 
iifficulty of organising a fully efficient teaching university in 
Calcutta, concurrently with the organisation of the intermediate 
jolleges, which must profoundly influence the whole problem. 
But we do not propose at this point to express any opinion on. 
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-this matter. We shall proceed to discuss the problem of organising 
a teaching university in Calcutta, and the lines which it ought to 
follow, without more than incidental reference to the order in which 
the necessary changes should be undertaken. 

II.—Some projects of reform. 

8. We have received from our correspondents and witnesses 
& number of suggestions for the solution of this problem. Many of 
them are vague and ill-defined. We cannot attempt to analyse or 
discuss them all. 1 But it will be convenient to examine at the 
■outset the principal forms which these proposals have taken : even 
if we find it necessary to reject them, they will give us some 
•guidance. 

9. There are some who, while recognising many of the evils 
which, result from the existing system, are apparently of opinion 
that any bold or far-reaching projects of reform ought not to be 
ventured upon, but that a sufficient improvement for immediate 
needs may be achieved without any fundamental departure from 
the traditional methods of organisation. It is difficult to analyse 
with precision the ideas of those of our correspondents who seem 
to share this point of view, because few of them appear to have 
thought out very definitely what changes they would recommend, 
■and no one of our correspondents has given us even the outlines 
of a scheme based upon these ideas. But if we may attempt to 
formulate the kind of system which we imagine they would advocate, 
it would be somewhat as follows. 

10. To begin with, they attach high value to the collegiate 
organisation of teaching, and fear any change which might lead to 
a weakening of the influence of the colleges; and in this view, so 
far as the better colleges are concerned, we heartily agree. But they 

1 For other schemes than those discussed so e, c.g., the answers of Mr. Gauranga- 
nath Banerjee (Question 5), Mr. Mamnatbanath Banerji (Question 5), Mr. J. R. Barrow 
(Question 5), Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattaeharjee (Question 2), Mr. Govinda Chandra 
Bhowal (Question 5), Mr. Arthur Brown (Question 5), Mr. Santosh Kumar Chatterjce 
(Question 5), Rai Yatindra Nath Choudhury (Question 7), Mr. N. ST. Dey (Question 8), 
Mr. I J . G. D’Souza (Question 5), Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh (Question 5), the Rev. W. E. 
S. Holland (Question 5), Mr. H. Stanley Jevons (Question 5), .Mr. T. Cuthbertson 
■Jones (Question 5), Mr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Mr. K. G. Naik (Question 5), Mr. 
Akshaykumar Sarliar (Question 5), Mr. Surendranath Sen (Question 5), Dr. Prabhu Dutt 
Shastri (Question 5). (The last four recommend that the University should assume 
direct financial control of all the Calcutta colleges.) Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 
•Waheed (Question 5), Mr. K. Zaohariah (Question 5). 
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seem to think it necessary, for the maintenance of the colleges, 
that they should retain, as fully as now, the conduct of all under¬ 
graduate instruction, both pass and honours, and that the Univer¬ 
sity should be practically excluded from affording to them any 
assistance in this field, except in subjects with which no college 
deals. They would be willing to allow co-operation among the colleges 
on an ampler scale than is now practised ; but they would leave 
this co-operation to be arranged voluntarily by the colleges them¬ 
selves, being afraid to entrust the function of co-ordination to the 
University because they distrust the University, as at once the rival 
and the taskmaster of the colleges. For the same reason, they 
would deny to the University any fuller degree of control over 
tho quality and character of the teaching given in its name than 
is afforded by the existing conditions of affiliation ; though, as we 
have seen, 1 this control is now wholly ineffective, and its ineffective¬ 
ness is one of the causes of the present unhappy state of things. 
They would leave to the University, in the undergraduate sphere, 
only its present functions of defining curricula and conducting 
examinations ; though, as we have seen, 2 the control thus exercised 
now operates to restrict the freedom of teaching, and constitutes 
one of the most deadening and sterilising influences in the existing 
system. Apart from these functions, they would leave to the 
University nothing but the conduct of post-graduate work, and 
perhaps of some new activities in the sphere of technology. They 
would thus perpetuate the unfortunate cleavage which now' exists 
between the higher and the lower branches of university work. At 
the same time, some of them would advocate that the colleges 
should be encouraged to undertake post-graduate teaching on their 
own account, though experience has shown that very few colleges 
have been capable of undertaking such work on even a narrow 
basis. This wrnuld, of course, necessarily revive and intensify the 
friction between colleges and university which the post-graduate 
scheme of 1917 was designed to alleviate, and which had, before 
that scheme was formulated,’’become so acute that some means of 
removing it had obviously become indispensable. 

11. We sympathise most cordially with the desire to strengthen 
the collegiate system, and the? influence exercised by the colleges 


1 Chapter XIII, pars. 37. 
J Ibid., paras. 38-41. 
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over their students, which is the governing motive of proposals of 
this character. But we feel that if this praiseworthy end is to be 
attained, it is necessary to go more directly to the root of the existing 
defects than such proposals attempt to do. If the colleges are to 
exercise a greater and a deeper influence, it can only be by their 
being strengthened ; and this can, in our judgment, be best achieved 
by giving them a fuller partnership in the University, and by enrich¬ 
ing them by a real co-operation with the University, instead of 
leaving them as more or less isolated institutions, each dependent 
upon its own resources. Proposals such as we have described 
seem to us to leave untouched the fundamental evils of the present 
system. They are, consciously or unconsciously, inspired by a 
belief that the interests of the University and its colleges are neces¬ 
sarily inconsistent, and by pessimism as to the possibility of real 
and cordial co-operation. This atmosphere of distrust, which is 
encouraged by the present mode of organisation, has, in our judg¬ 
ment, largely contributed to produce many of the defects with 
which we have to deal. If and in so far as this distrust is justi¬ 
fied, the main effort at reform should aim at removing its causes 
not by tinkering at the superficial symptoms, but by a bold and 
well thought out policy of reorganisation. And from this point of 
view we have welcomed and been helped by certain other and 
bolder schemes of reform which have been laid before us, because 
they attempt to deal frankly with a difficult situation. Two of 
these schemes seem to us to deserve close examination. 

12. Several correspondents and witnesses 1 have suggested that 
Presidency College, either alone or with the other Government 
colleges in Calcutta and its immediate vicinity, or possibly with 
a few of the best equipped Calcutta colleges, might be formed into a 
compact teaching university under Government control, empowered 
to arrange its own curricula and to grant its own degrees. Some 
of the advocates of these schemes suggest that after the establish¬ 
ment of such a new State university, the remaining Calcutta 
colleges, in conjunction with the existing teaching organisation of 
the University, should be organised as a second teaching uni¬ 
versity ; while the mufassal colleges should be grouped together 
as a third university, of the affiliating type, to be known as the 

See the answers to Question 5 of Mr. R, N. Gilchrist, -Mr. G. H. Langley and 
Mr. D. B. Meek i and Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, General Memoranda, page 489. 
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University of Bengal. 1 Others seem to suggest that, beyond the 
establishment of a new State university, no change should be made, 
but that the existing affiliating system should be left much as 
it stands, though deprived of its strongest and most efficient 
members. Our correspondents have not made any clear sugges¬ 
tions as to the mode of government to be instituted in such a 
State university as they propose; nor have they fully worked 
out the organisation which would be necessary for the other colleges 
under their various schemes. 

13. It is impossible not to sympathise with the motives which 
have prompted these proposals. Their authors believe, not with¬ 
out reason, that under the existing conditions the strongest arts 
college in Bengal cannot use its strength and resources for the 
best advantage of its students, because it is compelled to follow 
methods and plans of study designed for the weaker colleges. They 
feel that, even as it stands, Presidency College compares not 
unfavourably with some of the minor universities of the West; 
and that, given freedom, it could point the way to advance for 
other colleges, and play the part of a model teaching institution of 
university rank. 

14. But while it is easy to understand the motives which 
have prompted this suggestion, it cannot be regarded as presenting 
any prospect of success. A university wholly financed and 
directly controlled by the State, lodged in the heart of Calcutta, 
and surrounded by institutions belonging to a non-State univer¬ 
sity, would surely be in a very difficult position. Is it imaginable 
that the public of Bengal would regard with any kind of patience 
the concentration of all the available public funds for higher 
education in Calcutta upon one favoured institution which re¬ 
ceived only a small minority of the students, while the majority 
were left to pick up what education they could without State 
aid % And would it not be idle to talk of affording a e model ’ to 
other institutions which were left under the disabilities of the 
affiliating system, and denied access to the public resources 
whereby the model was maintained ? The theory of the State- 
supported ‘ model ! institution has in Bengal already shown itself 
in practice disappointing. 


1 The proposal for the establishment of a University of Bengal is more fully dealt with 
in Chapter XXXV. 
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15. Realising this difficulty, some of our correspondents have 
recommended that the State should afford an equal degree of 
support to the other university or universities. But this must 
result, in no long period, in an expenditure on higher education 
so large in amount, and so difficult to control or check, that no 
well-advised Government could be brought to contemplate it. It 
is one of the main functions of Government to secure a just ap¬ 
portionment of the total funds available for education in its 
various grades. Under the existing system this is extremely 
difficult; under the proposed system it would be yet more 
difficult, for the scheme offers a vista of ever increasing and 
wasteful duplication of expenditure upon competing organisa¬ 
tions for higher education in one city. It is important, if a 
policy of educational refornq is to be undertaken, that the State 
should know, with some approach to exactitude, the extent of its 
liabilities, and of the claims likely to be made upon it, in regard to 
higher education, in order that it may make a just apportionment 
to the other grades, and to a wisely distributed series of institu¬ 
tions in each grade ; and this need must be kept in view in shaping 
any scheme of reorganisation. 

16. Apart from the financial difficulty, which would be formidable 
in itself, there are two other grave objections to the scheme, at 
any rate in the form in which it is most frequently advocated, and 
which would involve a complete severance between Presidency 
College and the existing teaching organisation of the University. 
In the first place, it would not forward, it would forbid, the 
efficient co-ordination of the teaching resources of Calcutta. It 
would not, without a large expenditure of money, increase the 
teaching strength available for students of Presidency College ; 
it would permanently exclude the possibility of Presidency College 
performing the function which it was originally meant to perform 
(and which the existing system has rendered impracticable), the 
function' of supplementing the work of other colleges; and 
it would leave the remaining colleges of Calcutta, and their 
students, if anything in a worse position than that which they 
now occupy. In the second place it would infallibly produce 
intense friction and bitterness between the two rival institutions, 
located, as they would be, not merely in the same city, but 
cheek by jowl in the same quarter of it. For these reasons t his 
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scheme must be put aside as inadvisable. At the same time it 
must be recognised that its main object, that of securing for a 
well-organised institution with good traditions greater freedom 
in the training of its students, is one which ought to be 
secured. 

17. Another group of correspondents 1 propose,—though the 
suggestion has not been worked out in any detail—that the 
beginning already made by .the University in the provision of 
post-graduate courses should be extended; and that the courses 
for the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. with honours should be separated 
from the pass courses and undertaken directly by the University. 
It is added by some of the advocates of this scheme that in order 
to cope with its new functions, the University should absorb Presi¬ 
dency College, the whole property and income of which should be 
transferred by Government. The other colleges would be left to 
do pass-teaching only ; the supporters of this plan are content to 
assign to them a humble function, for which they might be 
sufficiently manned with teachers mainly second-rate. 

18. This scheme is inspired by two sound and praiseworthy 
motives: in the first place, a desire to draw a distinction 
between students of exceptional ability and students of only 
average powers, and to provide for the former a better training 
than is now open to them; in the second place, a belief that 
the University ought to exercise a more effective control over 
t he teaching given in its name than it now does. Both of these 
ends ought to be secured by a well-devised scheme of reorganisa¬ 
tion ; but it may be doubted whether they would be satisfactorily 
attained by bringing the whole body of the abler students—who 
must always, be very numerous in Calcutta—under the control of 
what would be apt to become a single, huge, centralised lecture- 
mechaniesm. 

' 19 . One of the difficulties of such a scheme would be that of 
differentiating in a satisfactory way between the average and 
the really able, the pass and the honours, students. When the 
student began his course, he would have to choose whether he 
would become a university student, reading for an honours degree, 


1 See the answers to Question 5 of Mr. Haridas'Bhattacharyya, Mr. Bhusan Chandrs 
Das, Mr. Syarnacharan Ganguii, Dr. Hiralal Haidar, and Mr. Prasanta Chandra Mahala 
nobis. 

s 2 
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or a college student, reading for a pass degree. He would have to 
make this decision himself. His schoolmasters (unless in the 
meantime the high schools had been completely reorganised) 
would give him little guidance in judging his powers for more 
advanced work. There would be no other means of offering him 
qualified and disinterested advice, for the authorities of both the 
University and the colleges, competing for his fees, would be 
interested parties. He would very often make the wrong decision ; 
many ill-qualified students might find their way into the honours 
classes, and spoil the work of their class-mates and their own 
careers. But once the choice was made, it would be extremely 
difficult to change. Under a scheme of this sort, wherein honours 
and pass work are controlled by different authorities, it must bej all 
but impossible to provide for a transition from the one to the 
other, such as experience shows to be often desirable. 

20. But a further, and perhaps more important, effect of 
this scheme would be to reduce the colleges to a position of insig¬ 
nificance and humiliation, and to make an unhappy cleavage 
among the student-body. The students would be divided into 
two classes, superior beings called university students, and inferior 
called college students; and both sides would suffer. The college 
students would be deprived of the advantages of association with 
their ablest contemporaries. The university students would be 
deprived of the social benefits of college life—benefits which, even 
under the present system, are to some extent realised by some 
of the better colleges. The University would in fact become an over¬ 
powering competitor with its own colleges : a competitor in the 
unfair position of being able to impose whatever conditions it 
pleased upon its rivals, and to establish for itself a monopoly of all 
the most interesting work. It would draw away from the colleges 
all their ablest teachers. The ultimate result might well be to 
reduce the colleges to such a state of insignificance that their 
continued existence would scarcely be worth while. 

21. It is possible that the advocates of this scheme would 
not repudiate this conclusion: that their ultimate aim is the 
establishment in Calcutta of’ what is known as a ‘ unitary ’ 
university, wherein all the teaching is centralised under direct 
university control. This is, in the abstract, the most advantageous 
mode of university organisation, where the conditions make it 
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possible; we have recommended its adoption in Dacca, and we 
hope that it will be generally followed in other new universities 
which may in future be established in Bengal. But we consider it 
to be at once unattainable and undesirable in the conditions 
existing in Calcutta. The college system is too deeply rooted, and 
in the case of the better colleges represents too valuable traditions 
to be swept aside, even if that were desirable. What is yet more 
important, the students are, and will always be, so numerous in 
Calcutta, and the conditions of their life and work are in many 
ways so difficult, that any wholly centralised system of instruc¬ 
tion would probably break down, and would certainly be unsatis- 
facto '. In Calcutta, as in London, and for not dissimilar reasons, 
the conditions seem almost to dictate a multi-collegiate system. 

22. The college as such, therefore, has an important and 
valuable part to play in .the working of a teaching university in 
Calcutta. 1 tyS being so, any scheme of reform ought to aim 
at using the powers and resource of the University to strengthen 
rather than to weaken the colleges : to change their character 
and methods of work, no doubt, and to exact from them higher 
standards of epuip lent and staff, and better conditions of resi¬ 
dence for their stud,. ts; but at the same time to offer them the 
chance of playing a great and important part, such as might 
worthily demand the best services of their members. 

23. The two projects of reform which we have discussed both 
aim at the creation of a teaching university in Calcutta. They are 
inconsistent with one another. But each of them points to certain 
ends which ought to be attained by a well-devised scheme. On 
the one hand the teachers of a strong college ought to be assured 
of greater freedom than they now possess in guiding the work of 
their pupils. On the other hand special provision should be made 
to ensure that the ablest students have access to the instruction 
of the ablest teachers ; and the University should exercise a closer 
control over the teaching given in its name than it is now able 
to do. It ought not to be impossible to construct a system which 
will give satisfaction to all these needs. 

III.—A new synthesis required. 

24. The history and present circumstances of university edu¬ 
cation in Calcutta make it necessary that if a teaching university 
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is to be organised in the city, it should be of a new type, not 
exactly corresponding to any now existing. It cannot be a 
‘unitary’ university like Edinburgh and Manchester, Harvard 
and Yale. This, which is the simplest and most easily workable 
form of university organisation, can be applied in Dacca, but it is 
not applicable to the complex conditions existing in Calcutta,^ The 
collegiate system is too deeply rooted in Calcutta to make it pos¬ 
sible. Moreover, the number of students is too large to be dealt 
with, directly by a single supreme authority. For their proper 
discipline and guidance, and in order that they may enjoy tire 
advantages and amenities of corporate life, it is ^ necessary 
that they should be members of some corporate entity, less in 
size than the University. This corporate entity is provided by 
the college. Some of the colleges in Calcutta have traditions and 
a corporate spirit which are of real value; it would a mistake 
to waste or to weaken them. The very variety of the types which 
they represent is a source of enrichment; and although even the 
strongest of them is too weak to undertake with full success 
the whole of the training which their students ougnt to receive, they 
can nearly all make vitally important contributions to the life of 
the University. 

25. The Teaching University of Calcutta must, therefore,, be 
a university of colleges, superficially resembling Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and, more closely, the reconstructed University of London. 
But in many respects the analogy with Oxford and Cambridge, 
and even with London, will not hold, and may be misleading. 
We have in truth to find a new synthesis between the University 
and its colleges, wherein the University will not be something 
outside of and apart from the colleges, as it now is, but the 
colleges will be in the fullest sense members of, and partners in, 
the University. It must be a system wherein the University will 
be really responsible for the character of the teaching given in 
its name, and will realise that it is the training given to students 
which is of primary importance, and that the examinations 
which test this training are of subsidiary importance. It must 
be a system wherein the colleges, while stronger and freer than 
they now are, and able to command more fully than ever the 
loyalty of their students, will neither be tempted to rival the 
University or claim independence of it, nor have reason to feel 
any jealousy or fear of it, or to regard it as a competitor. 
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26. If such a synthesis of college an& university is to be achieved, 
the colleges which take part in it must be much stronger and better 
equipped for their work than most of them now are. They must 
fulfil conditions, different in some respects and in general much 
more exacting than the existing system imposes upon them. They 
must be prepared to work in harmony with one another and with 
the University to an extent now unknown. They must no longer 
think of themselves as being virtually self-contained and self- 
dependent, but must strive after the far higher ideal of being free 
co-operating partners in a great enterprise, each making its own 
distinctive contribution to the common strength, and each enriched 
by the strength of its fellows. They must be given every ground for 
realising that their prestige; dignity and security, and their influence 
over their students, will not be diminished, but will, on the contrary, 
be greatly increased under the new system; and that they will 
not be institutions subordinate to the University, as now, but 
component parts of it, able to exercise a powerful influence over 
its policy and work. A main object of the scheme which we shall 
propose is icr increase the prestige and importance of the colleges; 
and for that reason we shall define conditions for the admission 
of a college to the privileges of the new system which only 
thoroughly efficient colleges will be able to fulfil, and shall propose, 
for those colleges which cannot fulfil the conditions, temporary 
and provisional arrangements which will place them in a position 
of inferiority, corresponding to the inferiority of their equipment 
so long as they continue to perform their present functions. 

r 

27. At the very outset we desire to make it plain that if a 
thoroughly sound system of university training is to be brought 
into existence in Calcutta, it can in our judgment only be by means 
of some such synthesis of University and colleges as we* shall endea¬ 
vour to define. We do not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
the difficulties are considerable. Our proposals will depend abso¬ 
lutely for their success upon the existence or the creation of a 
number of thoroughly well-equipped colleges, upon their loyal co¬ 
operation in working the new system, and upon their realising that 
under these proposals a more worthy and dignified position is allotted 
to them than that which they now occupy. Failing these condi¬ 
tions our scheme of reform must break down; nor will the piece¬ 
meal adoption of detailed suggestions be, in our judgment, of much 
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avail, unless the fundamental idea of a new synthesis between the 
University and its colleges is loyally accepted and applied. Further¬ 
more, it must be recognised that the proposals which we shall put 
forward will involve substantial additional expenditure, both 
from public and, we hope, also from private sources. 

28. Before attempting to define the changes which will be 
necessary in order to bring about this readjustment of the relations 
of University and colleges, it seems to be essential to consider 
the changes which are desirable in the methods of teaching and 
study now pur,sued in Calcutta University. For the principal 
aim of all schemes of university reform is to improve the quality 
of the training given to students ; and it will only be by success 
in this regard that any scheme can be justified. Yet no enact¬ 
ments or regulations can of themselves attain this. A multipli¬ 
city of regulations is indeed, in this field, self-defeating. A fine 
tradition of teaching, and a full use of all the varied modes of 
making appeal to the adolescent mind, can only be hoped for 
when a body of teachers, inspired by the right spirit, are left in 
freedom to do their best for the training of their students and the 
advancement of learning; and no amount of regulations will avail 
if the right men and the right spirit are lacking. It is not, 
therefore, with the idea of suggesting minute regulations that 
we propose to discuss the organisation of university teaching, 
but rather to obtain a clear idea of the kind of work which 
ought to go on in such a university as we hope to see estab¬ 
lished, and by that means to arrive at a clearer definition of the 
relative functions of the University and its colleges. 

IV.—The duration of the degree course. 

29. In the first place it is our judgment, and that of many of 
oqr correspondents, that the duration and distribution of the 
degree course should be reconsidered. At present the candidate 
for the degree of B. A. or B. Sc. has to spend at least four years 
in college classes; but these four years are divided into two 
distinct halves, which are very frequently spent in different 
colleges. If the young graduate proceeds to the M.A. or M.Sc. 
degree—and the M.A. or M.Sc. degree is more and more coming 
to be regarded as the proper conclusion of the course, just because 
the lower degree course forms at present so inadequate a training 
—he has a third period of two years, spent (in most casesJ 
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under a different control, that of tlie university post-graduate 
•classes. The full course thus extends over six years ; and as the 
average age at which it is begun is over 18 (for but few succeed in 
•entering at-the legal minimum age of 16), the student is usually 
not ready to begin upon the work of his life until he is 24 or 25. 
This course seems to be too long for many of the students, 
and too broken for all. 

30. If the intermediate stage is, as we have recommended, 
treated as pre-university work, and if the able student is allowed to 
enter it a year earlier than he now does, the first of the three 
broken periods of the university course would be taken charge of by 
the intermediate colleges, described in Chapter XXXII, and the 
student,would begin his true university course at the minimum age of 
seventeen and the average age of perhaps eighteen to nineteen. 
When this change has been effected—a process which may take 
.some years—the most desirable arrangement, and that which would 
be most in accord with the practice of other universities, would 
be-that he should now spend three years in reading for the degree 
of B.A., or B.Sc. ; that he should normally spend the whole of this 
period under the same direction; and that, for the majority of 
ordinary students, this should constitute the whole finiversity 
course. It seems to be the experience of most universities that 
a generous and well-balanced scheme of training in the arts or 
the sciences cannot well be fitted into a shorter period than three 
years; and if this course of study is to be treated as af single 
whole, and if the student is to have the advantage of being 
helped by teachers who know his needs intimately, it must be 
obvious that it ought normally to be followed throughout in the 
same institution, and under the same guidance. On this basis the 
student could usually expect to have completed his course, and to 
be ready to begin his career, at the age of 21 or 22, which is the 
right age for any man whose life is not to be devoted to pure 
learning. Only those students who intended either to ^devote them¬ 
selves for a time to independent investigation, or to pursue post¬ 
graduate professional courses—in law, for example, or in teaching 
—would usually remain longer at the University. 

31. We recognise, however, that it would be unfair and im¬ 
practicable to introduce suddenly this demand of an additional 
year for the degree course, especially before the new intermediate 
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system is brought into full working order and the normal age of 
beginning the degree course reduced, as will be the tendency of the 
reforms which we propose. 1 But we think that the plan of 
study outlined above should be accepted as an end to be gradually 
worked towards. In the meanwhile, the three-years’' course for 
the degree should at once be applied in the case of honours students,, 
and extended to the pass students at the earliest practicable 
date, when the new system had been brought into operation. 

32. After a well- designed honours course extending over three 
year's, it does not seem to be desirable that the student should 
in all cases be required to undergo a fresh spell of full-time lecture- 
work of the ordinary type, in preparation for the higher degree 
of M.A. or M.Sc. In the Scottish universities (where there is- 
no B.A. degree) the degree of M.A. is given as the first degree 
at the end of the three-years’ course. In Oxford and Cambridge 
it is given by lapse of time, without further instruction or examina¬ 
tion. In some other universities the honours graduate may receive 
the master’s degree after a single year, on presentation of a pie ce 
of independent work, but without necessary attendance at lectures 
or formal written examination ; though in many cases students find 
it advisable to prolong their studies either privately or in the, 
University beyond this minimum period. The last method has 
great advantages in many subjects and for many students. 
It enables the young graduate to enter at once upon his 
career, while at the same time encouraging him to continue 
working at his subject. Thus a young honours graduate in 
history or economics might, while working at law, earn his M.A. 
without attending lectures, by using his previous training to 
work up some subject where legal and historical or economic 
interests combined. Naturally, in doing this work, he would seek 
the advice of his teachers in history and economics as well as 
in law. Should the three-years’ undergraduate course for honours 
students be adopted, we should strongly recommend the University 
to consider seriously this mode of approach to the master’s degree 
in appropriate cases for honours students. 

33. Pass graduates preparing for the M.A. or M.Sc. degree 
would still be required to attend regular courses of instruction, and 
for them teaching would be necessary. These courses should 


1 See Chapter VIII. 
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extend over at least two years, though some relaxation might in 
special cases be allowed in regard to the amount of attendance at 
lectures required. The courses would naturally correspond, in some 
degree, with the courses taken by honours students in their later 
undergraduate years, and some of these courses, whether arranged 
by the colleges or by the University, might be used for the pur¬ 
pose. But in so far as distinct courses were provided, they 
would be arranged specifically to suit the needs of pass students; 
and the present system, whereby students of very different 
abilities and attainments have to lie dealt with together, often with 
unhappy results, would come to an end. it is plain that in pursuing, 
the M.A. course the pass stucent would in many cases profit by 
remaining under the general direction of the teachers who had 
guided his work during his undergraduate course, and that he 
should therefore, if possible, continue to be a member of the college; 
in which he had studied for the lower degree. 1 

34. in regard to duration of courses, 1 we therefore recommend, 
-not for immediate enactment, but for the consideration of the 
proper university authorities wlien constituted 

(a) That the course for the degree of B.A., after the interm&z 
diate stage, should extend over three years in the case 
of honours students : and that the same rule should, be 
affiled to pass students as soon as the organisation of the 
University’s resources renders this 'possible. 

(b) That the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. should be conferred upon 
honours students not. less than one year after the taking 
of the first degree ; that in appropriate cases it should be 
given on the presentation of a satisfactory piece of in¬ 
dependent work done under the supervision of a responsible 
teacher, but without necessary attendance at lectures or 
written examination. 

(c) That the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. should be conferred wpon 
pass graduates who have attended courses of instruction 
and passed an examination, the period of attendance 
required to be at least two years; and that the same 
method of obtaining the degree might also be open to 
honours students. 


1 We desire to draw attention to the great differences in the number o{ working days 
of the different colleges, as set out in Statement IX printed in Volume XIII of tho report. 
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V.—Differentiation of courses of study. 

35. It has been assumed in the last section that the 
courses of study for honours degrees will cease to be a mere 
addendum to, and will be, from the intermediate stage onwards, 
differentiated from, the courses of study for pass degrees. This 
is strongly urged by many of our correspondents. It has already 
been proposed by the University, but could not be practically 
carried into effect under the system of self-contained colleges. 
This reform seems to us to be of vital importance, as affording the 
only effective means whereby the able student can be given the 
training he needs, both for his own and the community’s 
advantage. 

36. It does not, of course, necessarily follow that the lectures 

and classes utilised by honours and by pass students need be in 
all cases entirely distinct. Such a provision might in some cases 
involve needless duplication ; and in the first year, especially, it 
might often be advantageous that students reading for an honours 
course and for a parallel pass group should to some extent work 
together. But this would be a matter which each college would 
have to arrange for itself. k 

37. We do not propose to suggest schemes of honours schools ; 
that is the business of the properly constituted authorities of the 
University. But there are two dangers in the institution of 
honours courses distinct from pass courses on which something 
should be said. 

38. In the first place, it is too often and too readily assumed 
that an honours course must necessarily be a highly specialised 
course, limited to a single line of study. This view is naturally 
encouraged by the methods hitherto employed in Calcutta, where 
honours work has meant more special and detailed study of one of 
the pass subjects, while the study of the other subjects is being 
carried on simultaneously. Highly specialised courses are no doubt 
desirable in some subjects, notably in some of the sciences. But in 
general the training which the student receives before entering the 
University does not give to even the ablest students a sufficient basis 
of general culture to justify them in proceeding direct to highly 
specialised courses, and they are apt to suffer from being thrust 
into them. This would remain true even if the preliminary train¬ 
ing were materially improved. 
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39. The distinction between the honours and the pass course 
should not be that the honours course is necessarily narrower in 
range than the pass course—it may even be wider ; nor should 
the distinction consist merely in the demand from the honours 
student of a greater volume of work, though of course the able 
student will always read more than the average student. It 
should reside in two things : first, that the subjects of the honours 
school are more closely articulated in view of a clearly-defined pur¬ 
pose or interest; and, second (and much more important), that 
the mode of treatment is different, the student being expected to> 
show more independence of mind, to do more of his work on his 
own account, and to need guidance rather than mere instruc¬ 
tion. There is real danger in excessive and premature speciali¬ 
sation m honours schools ; and in order to show how this may be 
avoided, an appendix to this report will endeavour to explain in 
fuller detail various kinds of courses of study which, while deserv¬ 
ing to be called honours courses because they could only be 

.ndertaken by men of real ability and powers of independent 
work, would yet be by no means highly specialised. 

40. If an honours system such as is indicated above is to be 
carried out, it is of the first importance that the selection of 
students for admission to honours courses should be very carefully 
made : it is an injustice, both to the student himself and to the 
other students, if a man incapable of doing work of genuine 
honours quality is admitted to an honours course. The res¬ 
ponsibility for advising the student as to the course he shall pursue 
must necessarily fall upon the college. 

41. But a decision made at the beginning of a student’s course, 
before'his abilities and attainments are fully known to his teachers, 
ought not to determine his whole career. It is therefore import¬ 
ant that easy means should be provided whereby the honours 
student who finds the work too exacting may be transferred to a 
pass course, or the pass student who shows abilities at first unsus¬ 
pected may be transferred to an honours course, without sacrifice of 
time. In such cases, any rigid pedantry in the enforcement of 
rules regarding attendance should be anxiously avoided ; and a 
very high degree of discretion should be allowed to the college 
authorities in recommending such transfers, and to the university 
authorities in accepting them, and in making the necessary 
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allowances. The responsibility for giving sound guidance to their 
students in these matters must be one of the most important 
functions of the colleges: it must be their duty to see that 
each student follows the course which is best for him, in view of 
his natural abilities and his future career. 

42. Not less important than the organisation of distinct honours 
courses is the arrangement of the pass courses in such a way as 
to make the students feel that their work is well-planned, and 
its parts mutually helpful. Under the present system, as we have 
seen, 1 students are tempted to take grotesquely unconnected groups 
of subjects merely because they are thought to be easy, and many 
of our correspondents have commented strongly on the evil results of 
this practice. The subjects which may be taken for the pass 
degree should be divided into groups, the constituent parts of 
which shoidd be carefully co-ordinated. If, for example, a period 
of English history and a period of English literature are included 
in the same group, it would be all to the good that these periods 
should coincide, so as to be mutually helpful. 

43. At least one of the pass groups should include as one of 
its subjects the art of education, along with some of the principal 
subjects of school study ; 2 so that the young graduate who 
proposes to enter the teaching profession immediately after taking 
his degree should not be in utter ignorance as to the nature and 
aims of his work. We would further suggest that each distinct 
pass-group, as well as each honours school, might with advantage 
be placed under the general direction of a special committee 3 whose 
duty would be to ensure that the subjects were properly correlated. 

44. It is in our judgment of the first importance that the 
methods of dealing with English in the university courses should 
be reconsidered. This subject will be more fully dealt with else¬ 
where. 4 In the meanwhile it ought to be noted that the purposes 
for which English is studied are two : the first to give to the students 
an efficient command over a language which is not only the medium 
of instruction, but is also of daily practical utility, and indeed 
necessity, in all careers pursued by educated men ; the second 

1 Chapter XIII, para, 48, 

2 Chapter XLIII, para. 33. 

3 Chapter XXXVII, paras. 67-70, where a distinction is proposed between Boards 
of Studies and Committees on Courses. 

4 Chapter XU. 



rne other hand, English literature, irwKjlving the study 
of prescribed classics, and of the history-of the literature, should 
take its place as a subject, both in an honours school (which 
should also include the study of relevant periods of English history), 
and in various pass groups. The prescription of a single uniform 
group of books for all students, even in the Faculty of Arts, should 
cease. At the same time, since we strongly hold that some study 
of standard English books should, in the existing stage of western 
education in India, form part of the course of study of every student, 
we recommend that even in those courses (as for example in honours 
schools of history or philosophy, or in science courses) wherein a 
specific period of general English literature was not included, a 
few books bearing on the subjects of the course, and chosen on 
the ground of the clarity and vigour of their style or the importance 
of the ideas they expressed, should be prescribed for study, the 
examination being so framed as to afford an opportunity of showing 
not a minute textual knowledge, but evidence of general under' 
standing of the books prescribed. Thus in an honours school 
of history some Burke, some Gibbon, some Macaulay, or some 
Froude might be prescribed; in philosophy some Locke, some 
Berkeley, some Wordsworth ; in science some of the writings of 
Darwin, Lvell, Huxley or Tyndall; in a course in education some 
of the best English educational literature. This method would 
ensure that the student had made a real acquaintance with some 
of the bbst exponents of English thought and writing along the 
lines of his special work, while avoiding the necessity of a 
universal compulsory study of pure literary criticism, for which not 
all students are suited. 

47. In regard to the organisation of degree courses we therefore 
recommend, not for immediate enactment, but for the consideration 
of the proper university authorities when duly constituted :— 

(a) That honours courses should he organised, distinct from the 
outset f rom pass courses ; and that these honours courses 
should not in all cases be highly specialised or limited 
to a special subject. 

{(>) That it should be made possible for students to change from 
honours to ]>ass courses and vice versa. 

(c) That the pass courses should be organised in carefully 
considered groups of sulrjects. 



to convey to him, through a study of the riches of Engnsu 
a comprehension of the fundamental ideas and outlook of the 
western world. At 'present all arts students are required to follow 
an identical course of minute study of prescribed books selected 
from among the principal English classics ; but science students 
are not, after the intermediate stage, required to take English at 
all. It seems to be true that science students in many cases suffer 
from an inadequate command of English ; but arts students also are 
on the average, far from possessing a real mastery of the language A 
and it is obvious that a system which almost confines the teaching of 
English to the delivery of lectures filled with minute textual com¬ 
mentary on a few books is not a good mode of giving a practical 
command of the language. On the other hand, the course of study 
frequently leaves both arts and science students unacquainted 
with the best English writing in their own subjects : there is no 
means of ensuring that the student of history, philosophy or 
science shall have studied the best models of English style in the 
treatment of these subjects, since his work is usually almost limited 
to text-books. Thus the most natural mode of introducing the 
student to the ideas of the West, through the subjects in which 
he is most interested, is neglected. 

45. We recommend that the two chief aspects and purposes 
of English teaching described above should both be held in view; 
and should be to some extent separately dealt with. It should 
be the duty of every college to provide practical training in the 
use of the English language as a spoken and written tongue, for 
all its students, arts and science alike ; but the treatment might, 
and ought to, vary according to the proficiency of the student 
and his special needs. There should therefore be no prescription 
as to the number of hours of instruction to be attended, and any 
university test should take the form of a test in English composi¬ 
tions with the addition, if possible, of an oral test. This practical 
training would, of course, involve the use of books for general 
reading. . But the books used for this purpose should mainly be 
modern, and should be varied according to the special interests of 
various groups of students. In the selection of books for this 
general purpose great freedom should be left to the teachers. 


1 Chapter XIII, paras. 74-81. 
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(d) That the responsibility for advisi/ng students in their choice 

between honours and pass courses, or between the various 
honours schools or pass groups, or as to the advisability 
of changing from one to the other, should be regarded as 
a serious responsibility resting upon the colleges. 

(e) That instruction in the practical use of the English language 

should be provided by every college for its students, 
whether arts or science ; but that the amount of attendance 
upon such courses required for purposes of examination 
should not bcspecified by the University though attendance 
ought to be enforced by the colleges ; and that the university 
test should mainly consist of a test in composition, with 
an oral test. 

(/) That a specific course in English literature, though a compul¬ 
sory element in many courses, should not be a compulsory 
subject for all arts students, but that in all honours courses 
or pass groups in which English literature is not speci¬ 
fically included a certain number of standard books or por¬ 
tions of books in English should be prescribed for study. 

VI.—Methods of instruction. 

48. Under the existing system almost the sole method of 
instruction is the lecture, supplemented by tutorial classes which 
commonly resolve themselves into a repetition of the lecture on 
a small scale. Every college is bound to provide long courses of 
lectures or classes at each stage in every subject in which it is affi¬ 
liated ; and every student is compelled to attend 75 per cent, of these 
as a condition of being admitted to the examination. We have 
already 1 analysed the unhappy effects of this system, against which 
many of our correspondents protest. It needs to be boldly 
amended. 

49. The unfortunate working of the present system must not 
lead us to depreciate the value of the lecture as an element in 
university training. It is indispensable; and the really good 
lecture can afford a stimulus and a guidance which nothing else 
can replace. But bad lectures are worse than useless, they are 
harmful; and compulsory attendance at them vitiates the mind 
of the student. There are many good lecturers in Calcutta, and 
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there are many more who, given adequate leisure for the prepara 
tion of their discourses, would become good lecturers if there wa 
any encouragement to them to do so. The students of thi 
University ought not only to hear the lecture.? of such men, bui 
might fairly be required to attend a reasonable number of them, 
But this provision can only fairly be made on three.conditions: 
(?) the student must not be required to spend too much of his time 
in lecture-rooms merely submitting to instruction, when he should 
be working for himself; (ii) he must be given some choice as to 
the lectures he will attend ; and (in) the lecture-method of instruc¬ 
tion must be supplemented by other methods. 1 

50. These ends can be secured if, in addition to the lectures 
provided by the colleges exclusively for the use of their own stu¬ 
dents, the courses of all the best lecturers in the University and 
in its constituent colleges 2 are thrown open to all qualified stu¬ 
dents for whom there is room, and if the student is not required 
to attend uniform or identical courses, of lectures on every part of. 
the ground which he is expected to cover, but is required.to- attend 
only a reasonable number of lectures approved by the University, 
choosing for himself (with the advice of his college authorities) 
which lectures he will attend, and supplementing them with work of 
other kinds. 

51. But these conditions imply a very complete departure 
from the existing system. They imply, in the first place, a 
carefully wrought-out system of co-operation between the University 
and its constituent colleges, whereby, in addition to, or as a substi¬ 
tute for, the ordinary college lectures, public and formal instruc¬ 
tion given by either university or college teachers appointed for 
this purpose by the university shall be thrown open to honours 
students, and also, though in a less degree, to pass students, from 
all the constituent colleges. Our conditions imply, in the 
second place, that the existing regulation which limits to 150 
the number of students who may attend any lecture should 
be materially altered. This limit is far too high when applied 
to some subjects; on the other hand it constitutes an un¬ 
reasonable restriction when it is applied to lectures by the 


] See note on taking notes at the end of thin chapter. 

a ‘ Constituent ’ colleges are those which take a full share in the co-operative work 
of the University; as will be more fully defined below 
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best lecturers whom the University is able to provide. In 
their cases the only restrictions should be those dictated by the 
nature of the instruction they have to give, their power of 
holding the attention of an audience, and the limits of the 
available accommodation. Our conditions imply, in the third 
place, a systematic development of other modes of instruction 
besides the lecture—class-work, library work and tutorial instruc¬ 
tion—on quite a different basis from that on which they are now 
employed. These methods of instruction must no longer be re¬ 
garded as merely supplementary to lectures, but as something 
distinctive and independent. Finally, these conditions imply that 
some other means than the mere marking of registers of attendance 
at lectures should be adopted to ensure that the students are being 
systematically trained under proper guidance. 

52. The organisation of efficient co-operation between the 
colleges and the University is one of the principal aims of the 
proposals which we shall put forward later in this chapter. It 
will certainly take some years to bring it into effective operation. 
But in the meanwhile the conditions defined above give us some 
useful guidance as to what the functions of the University and 
of the colleges should respectively be in such a system as we 
are discussing, when the conditions are such as to make its 
complete adoption practicable. Upon the University would 
obviously fall the responsibility of organising the co-operative 
system of lecturing, all the colleges contributing their share, 
and the University making provision for the filling of gaps, as 
well as for the avoidance of needless reduplication and over¬ 
lapping. Upon the colleges would fall responsibilities not less 
important. They would, of course, have to provide their share 
of the total lecturing staff giving instruction to the whole Uni¬ 
versity. They would have to provide courses of lectures and 
classes for their own students, and especially for the pass men, 
who would do nearly all, if not all, their work in the colleges. 
But besides these functions, which are not unlike those that fall 
upon the colleges in the existing system, they would have, under 
the new system, other and not less important functions which are 
not now provided for at all. They would have to guide the stu¬ 
dent in the distribution of his work, in his decision as to which 
lectures he would attend, whether in his own college or elsewhere, 
and as to the parts of the ground he had to cover which should 
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be dealt with in other ways. They would have to provide addi¬ 
tional instruction of various types—more elementary lectures, per¬ 
haps, for some of their backward students ; special classes for parti¬ 
cular groups ; help in the choice of books and in the use of 
libraries: and, above all, real tutorial guidance, not in the sense 
of * extra coaching ’ in preparation for examinations, but of advice 
and direction in the conduct of serious work. We wish to lay 
great emphasis upon the need of tutorial guidance. By this 
phrase we do not mean to refer merely to a system of class 
instruction, for which alone the phrase is now employed ; but 
something much more individual and personal. Every student 
should be assigned to a tutor. The tutor should not be an exam¬ 
ination-coach, but the adviser and guide of his students. This 
advice need not take much time, or be administered in fixed doses 
at regular intervals. But every student should know that there 
is one among his teachers who has made a special study of his needs 
and progress, and to whom he can at any time go for advice. And 
every teacher in a college, even the most distinguished, should 
take a share in this informal but invaluable work. 

53. Here, indeed, in the lack of personal guidance, and of 
intimate contact between teacher and student, is the greatest 
defect of the present system, as many of our correspondents have 
urged. Some of the gentlemen of the older generation who 
have favoured us with their advice, like Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, have 
in this regard compared the present system unfavourably with the 
system in which they were bred. But it must not be forgotten 
that, forty years ago, classes were small, the multiplication of 
lectures had not yet been carried to its present pitch, and 
personal intercourse between teacher and taught was therefore easy 
and natutal. Others, as we have seen, 1 have described the relation 
between the guru and the chela in the tols of old Bengal, and longed 
to see something like it re-established. 

54. No reform in the university system of Bengal is more 
necessary than one which will bring back a real intimacy of 
personal relationship between teacher and taught. Under the 
existing system this kind of personal guidance seems to be 
unnecessary, because everything is determined by mechanical rules. 


^Chapter XIII, para. 5, 
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Under the sort of system which we are describing it would become 
indispensable. The student would need advice as to the kind 
of course he should take, the subjects he should select, the lectures 
he should go to, the books he should read, and the way he 
should read them. A backward student often needs to be saved 
from being too despondent, or too ambitious, and to be taught 
not to pass lightly to another topic before he has mastered the 
difficulty of the last. The teacher who only sees his students 
at large lectures cannot easily do this for them, but a good 
tutor can. A very able student often finds, especially in the 
later stages of his career, that he will do more fruitful work if 
he only attends a minimum of lectures and devotes himself mainly 
to private work—provided that he can go to an experienced tutor 
who will guide his reading, and discuss with him at intervals the 
results and progress of his work. This is teaching at its highest. 
It is impossible to overrate the value and delight of this kind of 
iri ter course between the older scholar and the younger. It cannot 
possibly be given by lectures. It can only be given by a tutorial 
system, generously conceived, and guided by a wise tradition. 
And if such a system as has been outlined above is to be made 
possible in Calcutta, it will be necessary that every student shall 
be able to feel that there is at least one teacher of his college 
to whom he has a right to go for advice, and who has given 
special thought to his needs. 

55. “ Teaching like this,” writes one who has known it both 
as teacher and as pupil, “ cannot be prescribed by rule. The 
obligations which it imposes upon the tutor go beyond the letter 

of any contract.The methods, the range, and, still more, 

the intellectual and friendly intimacies of this Jdnd of teaching 
depend to some extent upon the idiosyncrasies of the tutor himself; 
but also upon the opportunities of companionship which are 
allowed by the structure of college buildings. They depend also 
upon the other surroundings and habits of college life; upon the 
reticence or frankness, the suspicion or trust, which, as the case 
may be, the conditions of the time engender between older 
men and younger ; and, not least, upon a-kind of infection which 
clings to the walls of colleges where these tutorial friendships have 
been habitual through many successive generations of undergraduate 
life. At its best, it is just an older man’s tactful, half-authoritative 
contribution to the self-training of a group of clever youDg men. 
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In other words, what is needed is less an organised system than a 
personal and delicately sensitive tradition—a tradition which is shy 
of expressing itself in words, and is so closely intertwined with 
private generosities, and with the sacrifice of the teacher’s personal 
ease and self-interest, that it shrinks from disclosure and from 

praise. It is in a peculiar degree an English tradition.It has 

hardly taken root in India.” 

56. The writer of this passage somewhat overstates the case when 
he says that this kfnd of intimate guidance of the student “ has 
hardly taken root in India we have found some admirable 
instances of it, especially in scientific laboratories, where numbers 
are smaller, and personal contact closer. In truth, this method 
of teaching is closely akin with an ancient Indian tradition of 
teaching. May we not therefore hope that, given favourable op¬ 
portunities, it might very readily grow up and thrive in the colleges 
of Bengal ? And may we not say that of all the present day 
needs of Bengal, none is greater than the need of just such 
wise and sympathetic guidance for its ardent young men, who find 
themselves, when they plunge into the learning of the West, often 
adrift without rudder or compass; eager to serve their country, 
but having no one to give them counsel as to how they can 
best use themselves for her service. In their fresh and easily 
lighted enthusiasms, students are very apt to be led into wild and 
dangerous courses, from which they would often be saved if they 
could talk freely to older and wiser men. But in the places to 
which they now go to learn wisdom, no such chance is offered 
to them, only an endless routine of lectures; and for the ex¬ 
pression of the emotions and aspirations that are working in them, 
which ought, under the guidance of sane thought, to be turned 
into the motives of real public service, they are forced out¬ 
wards, often to iall under influences which can bring nothing but 
tragic results : their university training is almost wholly unrelated 
to the real thoughts and aspirations of their minds. 

57. It appears, then, that the reforms in the methods of 
instruction most needed in Calcutta include not only a reduction in 
the number of lectures which the student is required to attend, 
a great improvement in their average quality, and the throwing 
open of all the best lectures to all qualified students; they 
include the organisation, often as a substitute for formal lectures, 
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of smaller classes for special purposes, adapted to the needs of 
particular groups of students; and, yet more important, the pro¬ 
vision of real tutorial guidance of an individual kind for every 
student—guidance of a kind which cannot be strictly defined or 
enforced by regulations. 

58. For the provision of all this work, which may be made 
the most valuable element in the student’s training, it will be 
necessary, in Calcutta, to depend upon the colleges. This is 
peculiarly their function, though it is not by any means their 
only function. And it involves a very high standard of staffing 
in the colleges; for the varied and elastic forms of teaching 
which we have described are not an inferior kind of work which 
can safely be left to inferior men. They demand high ability, 
and, yet more, real unselfishness; and the best men engaged in 
university teaching ought to be eager and proud to take part 
in them. Hence it is important that the best lecturers should 
not be content merely to deliver their lectures, but should, so 
far as possible, take a part in the life of one college or another, in 
order that they may be brought into intimate and personal 
contact with students. This is a need which must be held in mind 
in defining the functions and relations of the University and its 
colleges. 

59. While, therefore, ft should be the duty of the University 
so to organise public lecture-instruction as to make all the best 
lectures available for all the ablest students, the heaviest responsi¬ 
bility in the working of the new system must fall upon the colleges, 
since it will be their duty to see that the student uses his oppor¬ 
tunities in the best way, and to provide him, in many case with 
the whole, and in all cases with a very large part, and that not the 
least important part, of his training. This responsibility ought to 
be made clear. 

60. For that reason it seems essential that the excessive emphasis 
now laid upon attendance at lectures should come to an end. 
It should be required that every student should receive systematic 
instruction in all the subjects of his course ; and, in the case of 
honours students, it might be required that they should attend, 
as part of their course of instruction, courses of lectures included 
in the university list (that is to say, courses given by university 
or college teachers appointed for this purpose by the University 
and open to all students in constituent colleges). But even in 
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the case of honours students this demand should not be so exacting 
as necessarily to cover the whole, or even the greater part, of his 
work. We suggest that the honours student might be required 
to attend lectures on the university list for an average of (say) 
five hours weekly, but that no conditions should be made as to 
the particular parts of his subjects in which he would attend these 
lectures. That would be for the college to decide, in the exercise 
of its responsibility for ensuring that the student arranged his 
work in the best and most convenient way. The pass student 
should be allowed, but not compelled, to attend lectures provided 
by the University ; we think that the University ought to make 
a point of providing a certain number of public, lectures, by the 
best available men, suitable for the needs of pass students, which 
these students could attend or not, as might seem best to them¬ 
selves and to their college authorities. Thus the main responsibility 
would rest upon the colleges. They would have to ensure that 
the student received systematic instruction in every part of his 
work.' This systematic instruction would take the form in part 
of attendance at lectures on the university list, open to all students, 
in part of attendance at ordinary college lectures (the number of 
which, in each subject, it would be for the college to decide), in part 
of attendance at smaller and informal classes. All students would 
be free (within the limits of available accommodation) to attend 
the public lectures by the most distinguished lecturers which the 
University would arrange, but only honours students would be 
required to attend a certain number of these lectures. And every 
student would onjoy the continuous guidance and advice of the 
tutor to whom his college allotted him—and who might be one 
of the most distinguished of the teachers. This system would 
allow of a great variation in the treatment of different students, 
and of adaptation to their special needs; and the able student 
could be given far greater freedom than he now enjoys. 

61. Under this system the University—having assured itself 
that the college was properly equipped and conducted by men 
of the right type, and having done everything in its power to make 
the best teaching available for all students—would be content, 
as a condition of admitting the student to examination, with a 
certificate from the college that the student had been under syste¬ 
matic instruction in all the subjects of his course, including, in 
science subjects, full courses of laboratory instruction. It would 
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thus throw upon the college the responsibility for determining 
how, in each individual case, the students’ needs could best be 
met. Precisely because this method does make the college res¬ 
ponsible, it seems to offer great advantages; for in university 
affairs, as in politics, that system is best which most clearly brings 
home responsibility. But if it be thought that this method leaves 
too great freedom to the college, and might lead to undue laxity, 
it might be stiffened, without seriously invading the freedom of 
the colleges, by requiring that every student should have attended 
a certain number of lectures given either by the ‘ appointed ’ 
teachers some of whose lectures would be open to all, or by the 
‘ recognised 5 college teachers whose lectures would be normally 
limited to their own colleges. The distinction between these two 
classes of teachers will be explained later. 

62. If a system of instruction such as has been defined in the 
foregoing paragraphs is adopted, it will be apparent that the col¬ 
leges which are qualified at the outset, or may be enabled gradually 
to qualify themselves, to play the part of constituent colleges 
in the Teaching University will have a vitally important and 
responsible part to play in the direction of their students’ academic 
work ; and that they will have far greater freedom than they 
have hitherto enjoyed to perform their functions in a great variety 
of ways, and to adapt the instruction to the individuality of 
the student. It will be their duty to advise the student as to the 
course he ought to take—this or that honours course, this or that 
pass group—and, when that is decided, to place him under the 
charge of a tutor specially competent to guide him in working 
on his chosen course. It will be their duty also to advise him as 
to the best ways of studying his subjects: in part by attending 
the lectures of the distinguished scholars (some of them members 
of his own college) whose names appear on the university lecture 
list; in part by attending lectures given by recognised college 
lecturers; in part by attending smaller classes organised by the 
college to meet the needs of particular groups of students; in 
part by private reading under direction, and by essay-work 
submitted to and discussed with his tutor or other teacher. An 
infinite variety of method is thus possible. 

63. No doubt, at first, some colleges will be more ready than 
others to use this freedom. In some colleges—perhaps in all—the 
pass students may for a long time get their teaching mainly or 
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wholly in their own colleges, and mainly in the form of lectures. 
It is not to be expected that there should be any sudden and 
complete revolution in methods. All that can be immediately 
attempted is to stimulate the desire for change, to open the 
possibility of it, to indicate the lines upon which it can best come 
about, to facilitate the growth of a new tradition ; and until some 
development has been made upon these lines it will not be possi¬ 
ble to say that the new university system has come into being. 
At first the pressure of the mass of students, as well as the habits 
of most of the teachers, will be in favour of the continuance of 
something like the present methods. It will not do to be impatient. 
If we make new methods possible under an elastic and adaptable 
system, we may safely trust that the ambition of "the enterprising 
college and the zeal of the good teacher will make use of the oppor¬ 
tunities for developing new methods ; we may safely trust also 
that the able student will insist that he should be allowed to hear 
the best lecturers of the University, and to enjoy the advantage of__ 
tutorial guidance which his friends in other colleges will be finding 
so beneficial. 

64. It is obvious that if any such system of instruction as is 
suggested above is brought into operation, the college will play 
an indispensable part in it; so that no undergraduate can enjoy the 
kind of training which a Calcutta degree will come to imply, 
unless he is a member of a college, and of a college which has 
abandoned the more elementary work of the intermediate stage 
which at present occupies so much of the attention of college 
teachers. This is so important that it seems essential to lay it 
down that no undergraduate may become a candidate for the 
examinations of the University unless he is a member of a college ; 
for even though he should attend all the lectures provided by the 
University, he would miss half the advantage of this system 
of instruction. 

65. This principle ought ultimately to apply to graduates 
proceeding to the M.A. or M.Sc. degree equally with undergraduates ; 
and it would undoubtedly be desirable that, after taking his 
bachelor’s degree^ the student should continue to be a member 
of his own college. But we recognise that, under existing circum¬ 
stances, it would be impracticable to impose this as a universal rule. 
Unless the new system which we propose is gradually introduced, 
the accommodation in those colleges which can be admitted to 
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constituent rank will be insufficient for the number of under¬ 
graduate students who will present themselves. And the difficulty 
must be further increased by the fact that many graduates from 
mufassal colleges will come to Calcutta for M.A. and M.Sc. 
courses. We hold it to be in all ways desirable that students 
taking courses for the master’s degree should be attached to 
colleges, and we hope that, so far as possible, the colleges will 
admit them. But pending the provision of a number of pro¬ 
perly equipped constituent colleges adequate to meet all needs, 
we recommend that the University should establish an officer to 
be known as the Censor of non-eollegiate graduate students, 
who should report to a special Board, including representatives 
of the colleges. It should be the duty of the Censor and of the 
Board (a) to exercise supervision over the residence of graduate 
students not attached to colleges, ( b ) to arrange for their admission 
to colleges wherever possible, and (c) to provide such tutorial 
guidance as they may require, the tutors being so far as possible 
drawn from among those university lecturers who are not attached 
to colleges. 

6(5. In regard to methods of instruction in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, we therefore recommend, not for immediate enactment, 
but for the consideration of the proper university authorities when 
duly constituted :— 

(a) That in the cane of students of constituent colleges of the 

Teaching University in Calcutta, the 'practice of requiring 
attendance at full courses of instruction within their own 
colleges in every subject of study be abandoned ; and that, 
instead, the college should be required to certify that 
the student had been under systematic direction, had 
worked well, and had attended a certain number (to be 
defined by regulation) of lectures given by ‘ appointed ’ 
or ‘ recognised ’ teachers, such lectures to be chosen by the 
student himself with the advice of, and under such regula¬ 
tions as may be imposed by, his college authorities. 

(b) That it should be the duty of every constituent college of 

the University to provide individual tutorial guidance ', 
for every student, and also to provide such lecture, class i 
and other instruction, either in supplement to or in place 1 
of lectures organised by the University, as may seem 
necessary for the special needs of its students. 
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(c) That every student of the University should he required to 

he a member of a college of the University, except graduates 
reading for the M. A. or M. Sc. degree who cannot -find 
accommodation in colleger, and who should he placed 
under the control of a Censor and Board of non-collegiate 
graduate students, 1 and a group of tutors appointed by the 
University. 

(d) That it should he the duly of the University to organise the 

'provision of courses of lectures, either by its own teachers 
or by appointed teachers of the colleges, which should be 
open to all students in constituent colleges, more particu¬ 
larly to honours students and also to non-collegiate graduate 
students ; but that the colleges should provide such addi¬ 
tional instruction us they may think necessary for their own 
students. 

Noth;. “The formal recommendations which have been appended to this and the 
two preceding sections deal with subjects not suitable for immediate legislation ; they are 
intended rathor for the guidance of the governing bodies of the University when consti¬ 
tuted. In later sections, which will deal with the more formal aspects of the scheme 
of reorganisation, or with general questions not capablo of embodiment in precise 
recommendations, wo shall not find it necessary to follow this method. 

VII.—Advanced study and investigation. 

67. In the foregoing sections we have been concerned mainly 
with the organisation of undergraduate teaching ; and an endeavour 
has been made to show that a new synthesis between the Uni¬ 
versity and the colleges is necessary in order that the student 
may be enabled to get a sounder training than he now receives. 
We have suggested, also, that training for the degrees of M.A. 
and M.Sc. (to which, in the main, the name of post-graduate 
teaching has in Calcutta hitherto been applied) ought to be 
organised in the same way as undergraduate trailing, by co-opera¬ 
tion between the University and the colleges. 

68. But there is another, and vitally important, function of all 
universities, that of promoting, organising and carrying on inde¬ 
pendent investigation. It has been one of the greatest defects of 
the Indian universities that, until recent years, this essential 
function has been almost wholly disregarded, and, indeed, was 


1 Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad thinks that this proposal can only work if the numb er of post¬ 
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practically precluded by the constitutions of the universities as 
they were before the Act. of 1904. It has been perhaps the 
healthiest sign of the coming of a new life that quite recently 
all the universities, and none more than Calcutta, have begun to be 
conscious of this defect, and to endeavour to remedy it, 

69. There is, however, a real and great danger which has 
attended the sudden awakening of interest in research, not in the 
Indian universities only, but also in England and America. This 
is the idea that teaching and research are quite separate and distinct 
functions, which may safely be left to different bodies of men, and 
looked after by separate organisations. Sometimes it takes the 
form of a notion that teaching is an inferior function, a necessary 
drudgery, which ought to be left to second-rate men. Such men, 
according to this idea, are good enough to give to the mass of 
ordinary students the routine training which they require ; they also 
can give to the few select students the preliminary drill which they 
must have before they pass under the guidance of the nobler and 
more exalted scholars who are themselves engaged in original work, 
and who will help them to learn how to work for themselves. 

70. This is, in our judgment, a mischievous doctrine ; and if it 
becomes widely prevalent, it is likely to be hostile to the spirit 
which ought to animate a healthy university. It is one of the 
drawbacks of the sharp separation between the University and 
its colleges that it seems to justify this doctrine and to put it 
into practice: * research ’ being regarded as something that is 
done by university professors and selected research students, 
while teaching is mainly carried on by the colleges. 

71. ‘ Research ’ means neither more nor less than 4 explora¬ 
tion. ’ Relatively few people, even in a university, can hope to 
carry their 4 exploration ’ so far as to discover knowledge that 
is important and new to the whole world, and that helps to make 
the universe more intelligible. But everybody in a university, 
teachers and students alike, should be working in the spirit of 
the explorer, eagerly seeking out truth that is new to themselves, 
and that will help to make the universe more intelligible to them. 
And unless this spirit penetrates the whole work of a university, 
it will achieve little that is of value. A university is not ful¬ 
filling its duty as a centre of research if it merely hires a few 
men to carry on investigation in corners by themselves, however 
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handsomely they may be supplied with the materials for inves¬ 
tigation. It is the spirit of research that is needed, and this 
spirit must be present in all serious work. 

72. The student must be, in the greater part of his work, a 
researcher, in this wide sense:—a man using all his powers, 
especially of imagination and of insight, to seek out truth. The 
implanting of a desire to use his powers in this way, and some 
training in the use of them, are the greatest benefits which a 
student can receive from his university. Unless he has been 
inspired by this desire, and has obtained something of this training, 
in his undergraduate days, he is not likely to achieve much 
success when he attempts the more difficult task of not merely 
finding out things that he himself does not know, but of finding 
out things that nobody else over know before. And the business 
of a university teacher is not to pump knowledge into his students, 
but above all to show them how to acquire knowledge for them¬ 
selves, how to do ‘ independent work.’ 

73. There are two kinds of teaching which may legitimately 
be carried on in a university : teaching whose aim is knowledge 
and understanding ; and teaching whose aim is dexterity or mas¬ 
tery of a technique. The latter is necessary. But it ought always 
to be subordinated to the former, even in technical subjects. Thus 
the arts student may need drill in the grammar of a foreign 
language; the engineering student may need to learn the use of 
the lathe; and there is rarely any element of ‘ research ’ in the 
work of either teacher or 'student in this kind of training. But 
unless these practical dexterities play a minor part in the student’s 
training, it will be rather a narrowly technical than a liberal 
university training. The teacher who has to train the student 
in practical dexterities need not be a great scholar, or an 4 explorer ’, 
though it is better that he should be. But the teacher whose 
work lies in the field of pure knowledge, and whose primary duty 
is to awaken in the student a genuine intellectual curiosity, is in 
quite a different case. 

74. No teacher can fulfil this duty unless he is himself an 
explorer, filled with that eagerness to discover truth which it is 
his business somehow to communicate to his pupils. His explor¬ 
ing zeal may take different forms. He may very well be more 
concerned to put together all the available ascertained facts about 
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his subject of study, and to re-interpret them, than to devote his 
time to disclosing new facts. None the less, he will be an explorer 
or researcher. To take a famous example, when the young 
Bryce wrote his brilliant book on 4 The Holy Roman Empire ’, 
his great achievement lay, not in discovering new facts, but putting 
the facts together, by hard thinking, in such a way as to re¬ 
interpret a whole great period in the history of western civilisation. 
He was able to do so because he was filled by the desire to dis¬ 
cover the truth ; and his work was just as 4 original, ’ and just 
as much 4 research ’ as if he had deciphered documents which 
nobody had seen before. 

75. In one way or the other, however, either as an eager 
discoverer of new facts, or as an eager’ explorer of unperceived rela¬ 
tions between known facts, every university teacher whose busi¬ 
ness is not confined to the humbler duty of giving training in 
practical dexterities must bo perpetually working upon and 
exploring the material of his subject, and must therefore, in the wide 
sense in which we have used the term, be a 4 researcher ’ ; otherwise 
he cannot perform his functions as a university teacher. For if he 
has this intellectual curiosity, it will be impossible for him not to 
exercise it; and if he has it not, it will be impossible for him 
to communicate it. 

76. In order that the teachers of the University and its colleges 
may perform their functions rightly, it is therefore necessary 
that the great majority of them should be and should be recognised 
as men who have independent enquiries of their own to carry on. 
But this implies two things: they must have a reasonable 
amount of leisure; and they must have access to the materials 
of study, to books, journals, laboratories and so forth. It is 
the duty of the academic authorities in each case to see that they 
have reasonable leisure. But the colleges cannot in all cases 
meet the other needs. In that they must be helped by the 
University. 

77. It is therefore not only right and proper, but it is indis¬ 
pensable for the right conduct of its ordinary teaching work, that 
the University should provide reasonable facilities for independ¬ 
ent work, and should expect its teachers to take advantage 
of them. It is right and proper that the University should 
provide great libraries and great laboratories of research, with 
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great scholars to direct them. It is right and proper, further, 
that the University, if possible with the aid of Government, 
should provide scholarships or maintenance allowances for those 
advanced students who are not only fired by zeal for exploration, 
but show capacities which promise that they will explore to real 
purpose. But it is neither light nor proper that these things 
should be done as if they represented a special provision for a 
special demand, quite distinct from the rest of the Univer¬ 
sity’s work. The professor who confines himself to private 
investigations in his own laboratory may make great discoveries, 
but he does not discharge bis full duty to his university, which is a 
corforation of learning. Just as a university teacher is not likely 
to be of much use unless he is inspired with a desire to discover 
truth, so the researcher is scarcely likely to be of the highest value 
to his university unless he is eager to communicate the truth he 
is discovering, and to convey to other people, and especially to 
young and ardent minds, something of his own passion. 

78. Hence in the sphere of research, as in the sphere of under¬ 
graduate teaching, there must be a synthesis of university and 
college. The college teachers must be, in their own individual ways, 
researchers, and those among them who have achieved distinction 
in this respect must have their share of the noble work of training 
in the methods of discovering new knowledge the students whom 
they have already trained in the habit of reading and thinking for 
themselves. There must be, in this field as in others, organised- 
co-operation between the University teachers and the college 
teachers. And the professors of the University must be teachers 
also—teachers not only of research students, but, in so far as their 
subjects and their gifts enable them, within reasonable limits 
teachers of undergraduates. 

VIII.—The academic governance of the University. 

79. Having analysed the kind of work, both in teaching and in 
research, that ought to go on in the University, we have next to 
consider what changes will be ultimately necessary in the formal 
relationship between the University and its colleges in order to 
make these new methods possible. This will involve some reference 
to the system of government of the University, in which large 
changes seem to us to be necessary. The changes which we propose 
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in this regard will be described in detail later, 1 Here our purpose 
is only to give such general explanations as will be necessary to 
make certain features of the future relation of the University and 
its colleges intelligible. 

80. A university needs, for its proper governance, bodies of 
three kinds. In the first place, in order that it may be kept in 
touch with the community which it exists to serve, it needs a 
large body, widely representative of all the varied interests 
which are affected by university work, and therefore of public 
opinion at large. For this purpose we shall propose the institu¬ 
tion of a body to be known as the Court, far more widely represen¬ 
tative than the existing Senate. In the second place a great 
university which deals with many complex matters needs a small 
and efficient administrative body, including men with a wide 
knowledge of affairs, who will be especially responsible for finance 
and for the conduct of general policy. For this purpose we shall 
propose the creation of a small body to be known as the Executive 
Council, or (during the period of reconstruction, when it should 
be endowed with special powers) the Executive Commission. 

81. But the most essential element in the structure of a 
teaching university is a strong body, or series of bodies, represent¬ 
ing the teachers, and endowed with large independent powers in all 
purely academic matters. This must, indeed, be the pivot of the 
system in a genuine teaching university. Hitherto, in spite of 
the considerable proportion of teachers in the membership of the 
Benate, the voice of the teaching body, as such, has had relatively 
little weight in the real direction of the educational policy of 
Calcutta University, except in the recently established system of 
post-graduate classes : apart from this recent and encouraging ex¬ 
periment, many of the best teachers, and many of the colleges, have 
found themselves entirely excluded, year after year, from exercising 
any effective share in the determination of the academic policy 
which they have to carry into effect. 

82. We regard it as essential that bodies effectively represen¬ 
tative of the teachers should not only be constituted, but should 
enjoy a high degree of freedom and power. We shall there¬ 
fore propose the constitution of an Academic Council, and under 
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it ©f a series of Faculties and a number of Committees on Courses 
and Boards of Studies. The Academic Council will take over some 
of the powers now exercised by the Senate and the Syndicate, as 
well as by the existing Academic Councils for Post-Graduate Studies. 
All these bodies will consist almost exclusively of teachers. They 
will have a predominant voice in all matters affecting curricula and 
examinations, and a very great, though not decisive, influence in 
other matters affecting teaching. 

83. In the membership of these bodies, and especially of the 
most important of them, the Academic Council, two main ele¬ 
ments must predominate. The first of these must be the incor¬ 
porated and constituent colleges of the University. Every college 
which takes its share in the co-operative teaching work described 
in the foregoing sections must be directly represented, as a college. 
The second element must consist of those teachers, whether attached 
more directly to the University or to its constituent colleges, who 
individually take part in this co-operative work. They cannot all be 
members, because they will be too numerous. But if, as we shall 
propose, they are classified in clearly defined grades, it will be possi¬ 
ble to ensure that all these grades are effectively represented, and 
that all the most distinguished scholars included within the 
University are assured of the right of being consulted upon ques¬ 
tions of academic policy. 

84. But it is not enough to set up a series of Councils and 
Boards. There must be a chief engineer to see that all this 
mechanism works smoothly. This is the function of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Important as he is under the existing system, the 
Vice-Chancellor wall have an even more exacting part to play under 
the new system, and still more in helping to make the’ adjustments 
which will be necessary before it can be brought into effective opera¬ 
tion. He will be the main link between the* teachers of the Uni¬ 
versity and its colleges on the one hand, and the lay bodies and 
the general public on the other. He will be mainly responsible 
for the smooth working of the new relationship between the 
University and its colleges. Upon his personality may largely 
depend, for the time being, the success or failure of the system 
as a whole. His functions will be so important that in our 
judgment they will demand the whole of his time and thought; 
and we shall therefore propose that even should the complete 
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introduction of the new system he delayed he should he from the 
first a whole-time salaried officer, of dignity and status. 

85. What has been written above forms only the outline 
of the reconstruction of the system of university government 
which we shall propose. But the intimate co-operation of univer¬ 
sity and colleges which is the most essential feature of the new 
organisation is necessarily dependent upon the working of the 
formal system of university government; and it has therefore 
seemed necessary, before we turn to analyse in detail the res¬ 
pective functions of the University and the colleges in the new 
system, that the reader should have in his mind some general 
idea of the proposed structure of university government. 

IX.—The functions of the University. 

86. Assuming that a system of instruction such as has been 
described above is to be brought gradually into operation, it 
is necessary next to consider what would be the functions of 
the University (as distinct from its constituent colleges) in the 
conduct of this system, how the common teaching staff of the 
University and its constituent colleges should be appointed, and 
what should be the conditions imposed upon the constituent 
colleges in order to enable them to perform efficiently their 
functions in such a system. 

87. The University must not be a competitor with its colleges, 
but it ought in various ways to supplement their resources. 
In the first place, it is plainly necessary that the University should 
provide ample accommodation in a central building for a large part 
of the'co-operative lecturing which our scheme contemplates. For 
though it is desirable that a large part of this teaching should be 
given in the colleges themselves, the distance of some of the colleges 
from the centre will often make it convenient that those university 
lecturers who arc attached to the colleges, as well as those who are 
provided by the University, should give some of their lectures at 
headquarters ; and we therefore recommend that a commodious 
building, designed for this purpose, and containing some rooms 
capable of accommodating large audiences, should be erected as 
soon as possible on the Fish Market site, which is available for 
the purpose. 

88. Again, though every college ought to possess a good working 
library, no college can afford to maintain a library capable of 

u 2 
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meeting all the needs of its teachers and students. To maintain 
such a library, oiw4*he amplest possible scale, and to make it as 
useful as it can be to all teachers and serious students, must there¬ 
fore be one of the most important functions of the University. 
And the university librarian ought to be a functionary of great 
importance, ranking with university professors, and having a place 
in the supreme academic body of the University. Besides controlling 
his own library, the librarian might well perform other useful 
functions as well; such as that of giving advice to college libra¬ 
rians in regard to the selection and cataloguing of books, with a 
view to the prevention of needless waste by overlapping especially 
in the provision of expensive periodicals. 

89. Again, although provision ought to be made in.the colleges 
on as ample a scale as possible for the teaching of science, few 
colleges can afford to equip their laboratories on such a scale as to 
provide adequately for the needs of students doing advanced work. 
To maintain supplementary laboratories, where necessary, for the 
use of students in all its colleges must therefore be an important 
function of the University. 

90. Again, there are many subjects in which no college could 
hope to provide instruction, and some in which, though a few of 
the colleges may be able to provide teaching, the amount and 
quality of the instruction provided may be insufficient for the 
needs of the body of students. In such subjects the University 
ought to provide instruction available for all; either by itself 
providing the salaries and making the appointments, or—which 
would bo preferable wherever possible—by making a joint appoint¬ 
ment or appointments by arrangement with one or more colleges. 

91. We do not here refer to the need for the organisation of 
teaching in technological subjects, which’ ought to be met in part 
by the University, because this is dealt with elsewhere j 1 and 
because, though students in constituent colleges ought not to be 
precluded from attending such courses (or appropriate parts of them) 
without ceasing to be members of their colleges, the students of 
technological subjects would doubtless be, in the main, grouped in 
separate categories for instruction and training or (as in the 
cases of engineering and perhaps later of agriculture) even in colleges 
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of their own. Nor do we here speak of the development of 
advanced studies in oriental learning, which ought to be among 
the main tasks of a great Indian university; this subject also is 
dealt with elsewhere. 1 

92. But it is eminently desirable that teaching should be pro¬ 
vided, if or when funds become available, in various modern 
languages, in various • Indian vernaculars, in such subjects as 
phonetics and statistics, in the rich field of Indian archaeology, 
ethnology and anthropology, in the science, art and history 
of education, in the history of religions, and in special branches 
of science, such as bacteriology, astronomy and experimental 
psychology, which might be neglected if the provision of teaching 
in them was left exclusively to the colleges. The University has 
already been enabled during recent years to make a beginning 
in some of these fields, thanks to liberal grants from the Government 
of India and generous private benefactions. But much yet remains 
to be done. 

93. Again, the University’may usefully supplement and enrich 
the resources of the colleges even in the subjects of ordinary under¬ 
graduate work, by the appointment of professors of high distinc¬ 
tion. It is desirable, indeed, that teachers appointed by the 
University should in general bo prepared to take part in the work 
of the colleges : but there may well be occasional exceptions to this. 
In any case, as we have already urged, the most distinguished 
teachers should generally offer some instruction for undergradu¬ 
ates, even though the bulk of their time be occupied in the 
conduct and direction of research. While it may well happen 
that the services of men of great distinction can only be obtained 
on the condition of freedom from any heavy burden of routine 
work, the greatest scholars are the least likely to under-estimate 
the importance of undergraduate teaching. It is unwise to 
make a rigid rule regarding appointments of this character. But 
in general it would appear to be a sound principle that when a 
new post has to be created in the university staff in any subject 
included within the ordinary undergraduate curriculum, it should 
be created, whenever possible, in co-operation with a college. 

94. One of the principal functions of the University in the 
scheme of teaching which we have outlined must be the organisa- 
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tion of the public instruction given in its name both by the 
appointment and payment of teachers of its own, and by the 
appointment or recognition of college teachers to give public in¬ 
struction in the name of the University. We shall deal with these 
appointments and recognitions, in the next section. In the 
meanwhile it would so*«r fair that when a college teacher is 
appointed to give lectures which will be open to the whole Uni¬ 
versity, this ought to be done by arrangement with the college; 
and either the appointed teacher, or the college which lends 
his services, or both, should receive some payment from the 
university chest. 

It would be the business of the University so to organise its 
teaching that in each subject the various aspects were represented 
without undue overlapping. We think that it would be impractic¬ 
able to attempt a hard and fast delimitation of the spheres of the 
central university organisation and of the colleges respectively, 
such as is suggested by a proposal that the University should confine 
itself to applied, and the colleges to pure, science. We consider 
that there must be necessarily give and take. In starting a new 
subject, whether at the Presidency College, the University College 
of Science or other colleges, it may be desirable for the professor 
to deal at first both with its pure and its applied aspects. Thus in 
such a subject as zoology just started in Calcutta, it seems doubtful 
whether division into pure and applied zoology would be practicable 
at first, although economic zoology is a subject which should be 
developed. Again, in chemistry there is so much common ground 
between the pure and applied aspects that, while special provision 
should be made for certain branches of applied chemistry as we 
shall suggest in Chapter XLVIII, strict delimitation is impracticable. 
Physical chemistry, which is already taught both at the University 
College of Science and at Presidency College, has become of great 
importance in many branches of industry ; but it would be wasteful 
to institute in the first instance a university chair of physical chem¬ 
istry for students who are studying pure chemistry and another 
chair for those who are studying applied chemistry. Again, it will 
soon be necessary to create a department of bio-chemistry which, 
like physical chemistry, is important from the point of view both 
of-pure and of applied science. In view of the fact that physiology 
is at present taught at Presidency College it would seem more 
natural to place the teaching of bio-chemistry at Presidency College 
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than at the University College of Science. Again, meteorology, 
which is a branch of applied physics, is of great and growing import¬ 
ance especially in connexion with aeronauatics and it would seem 
natural to provide the teaching of the subject at St. Xavier’s College 
where there is a meteorological observatory. If we look at the 
example of other universities we find that at the University of 
Glasgow applied geology is dealt with by the Central University 
organisation as well as by the Royal Technical College which is 
affiliated to the University. In Manchester metallurgy and applied 
chemistry are dealt with by the Central University organisation 
as well as by the municipal college of technology which in some 
of its aspects is part of the University. What is needed in Calcutta 
is that the new expenditure should be carefully planned so as to 
avoid unnecessary overlapping and that the resources of the Univer¬ 
sity and its colleges as a whole should be used in the most economical 
way possible, all the factors of the situation being taken into account. 
Turning to fields other than science we may point out that in Arts 
the Committees of Selection which we shall propose would be well 
advised when recommending fresh appointments (in such a subject 
as history for instance) to take care that as far as possible the con¬ 
joint staffs of the University and its colleges should comprise teachers 
who have specialised in different periods and aspects of the subject. 
The honours and post-graduate-students would thus find adequate 
guidance in every branch of their studies. In short, the co-ordina¬ 
tion of university teaching over the vast field which it will cover 
is a matter which must be left for the future university authorities 
to work out in detail. But that detail must not be left to chance. 

95. It would seem to follow that some financial contribution 
towards the cost of all this work should be made either by 
the students for whose advantage it is organised, or by the 
colleges in their behalfU^The financial adjustments which will be 
necessitated by the new system will be more fully analysed 
elsewhere. 1 In the meanwhile we suggest that every consti¬ 
tuent college, that is to say. every college which takes a full 
share in the co-operative work described above, and which sends 
its students to the lectures organised, by the University and its 
colleges in conjunction, should pay a small monthly fee—say one 
or two rupees—-for every student on its rolls. The fee fund thus 
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provided should be wholly used for payments to college teachers 
such as have been suggested in the last paragraph. In return 
for this payment, all university lectures for which they were 
qualified would be open to all students of these colleges. 

96. The existing functions of the University in regard to its 
colleges are, first, the definition of curricula, second, the conduct of 
examinations, and, third, the exercise of general supervision and 
inspection. All these functions must continue; but all must be 
materially modified, at any rate as they affect the constituent 
colleges, by the new system of teaching. 

97. In the first place, the definition of curricula will now be 
mainly in the hands of the teachers both of the University and of 
the colleges, and they will be more easily adapted to the special 
needs of various groups of students, and to the special capa¬ 
cities of various teachers, than has hitherto been the case. More¬ 
over under the scheme of honours schools and pass groups which 
we have suggested, individual subjects will no longer be treated 
as if they were separated by water-tight compartments, but con¬ 
gruous and coherent groups of subjects will be dealt with as units. 

98. In the second place, it should be more easily practicable under 
the new system to reduce materially the rigidity of existing exam¬ 
ination methods, and to make the examination in some degree 
follow the teaching instead of dictating its character. In a teaching 
university of constituent colleges, moreover, it ought to be possible 
to take into account, in estimating a student’s worth at 'the end 
of his course, not merely his performance under the artificial condi¬ 
tions of the examination room, but to some extent the character 
of the work he has done throughout bis course. Wc do not here 
enter into any detail upon this subject, partly because the task 
of working out such methods falls properly to the academic bodies 
of the University, and, in view of the hold which the existing 
methods' have upon the minds of both students and teachers, 
experiments should be cautiously and tentatively made ; partly, 
also, because in another chapter 1 detailed suggestions will be made 
for the improvement of the existing methods of examination. 

99. The third duty of the University in regard to its colleges 
is, by means of inspections and otherwise, to ensure that they 
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fulfil the conditions necessary for efficiency in the important work 
entrusted to them. What these conditions should be will be 
described in a later section: under the system of teaching suggested 
above, it is plain that they must be in many ways different in 
character from the conditions imposed under the system of 
affiliation. The relations of the University and its colleges will 
be so much more intimate, especially in teaching work, that some 
quite different method of regulating the teaching staffs of the 
colleges from that now employed must be devised. This will 
be more fully developed in the following sections. The inspection 
of the colleges, also, must take on, in the case of constituent 
colleges of the Teaching University, a very different colour from 
that which it now assumes. We do not suggest that inspection 
will be less necessary than it now is. But we think that it should 
be of a different kind and take place at less frequent intervals. 
We suggest that a visitation of all the constituent colleges by a 
group of persons appointed by the University, including if possible 
some scholars of distinction from other universities, might take 
place, once in every three or five years. And we recommend that 
the report of the visitation should be presented in a single docu¬ 
ment, which would be circulated to all the colleges, and which 
would include not merely criticisms and recommendations for 
improvement, but also an analysis of any distinctive experiments 
in teaching methods, or in such matters as the development of cor¬ 
porate feeling among the students, which had been worked out 
in any of the colleges. 

100. In short, under t a new and happier system, the University 
ought not to stand merely in the relation of'a task-master to 
its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and strengthen them. 
It can do this in part by giving' guidance and advice, and by 
encouraging its best men to take a deeper interest in college work ; 
in part by providing instruction, such as the colleges could not 
themselves provide, which can be used' by their students; in 
part by giving recognition and emoluments to the best college 
teachers, and so helping the colleges to retain good men on their 
staffs. 

X,—The teaching staff of the University, 

101. It is of the first importance that teachers who give public 
instruction in the name of the University, and upon whose work, 
in a very high degree, the reputation of the University must 
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depend, should be men of real distinction. Not only so, but their 
status and dignity should be clearly marked by title, privilege and 
salary. 

102. In other universities a clear distinction is drawn between 
teachers of various grades, according to their experience and 
responsibilities. Thus in England there are professors, associate and 
assistant professors, readers, lecturers, assistants ; in Germany there 
are ordinary professors, extraordinary professors and prival-dozenten. 
Everywhere there is some attempt at an ordered hierarchy, 
whereby it is ensured that the men of greatest eminence and 
longest experience have greater powers and responsibilities than 
their fellows. In Bengal there exists, indeed, the gradation of the 
three services in Government colleges, which is admittedly unsatis¬ 
factory, and which the Public Services Commission proposed to 
recast. 1 But in other colleges there is, as a rule, very little effective 
gradation. The title of professor, in particular, is very loosely 
used. We regard it as important that this title should in future 
be used, at any rate formally and officially, only for those teachers 
upon whom it has been conferred by the University, and that it 
should be very sparingly conferred. 

103. Since status is often dependent upon salary, we strongly 
urge that the title of professor should not, as a rule, be given 
to any teacher who does not receive for his university work (either 
from the University alone, or from the University and a college 
jointly, or from a college alone) a salary of at "least Its. 500 per 
mensem. We are far from suggesting that this figure should 
represent the normal rate of professorial salaries, but we think that 
it should be the minimum below which the professorial title should 
never be conferred. If the academic career is to compete for the 
services of able men with other careers in India, the normal salary 
should rather be 750 to 1,000 rupees per mensem ; and it will be 
necessary sometimes to pay substantially more than this higher 
figure, especially when it is felt to be necessary—and it will be 
necessary for some time to come—to enlist in the service of Indian 
universities distinguished scholars from other countries. Some 
relaxation of the rule might possibly be allowed in the case of 
a missionary teacher of great distinction, seeing that these teachers 
often work for a merely nominal salary, or for none at all. 

1 Chapter XIII, paras. 20—28; and Public Services Commission Report, pages 93—121. 
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104. In a university organised as that of Calcutta will be 
organised if these suggestions are carried into effect, a c professor ’ 
cannot be treated, as in Dacca, as if so facto the head of the 
department of studies which he represents, all the other teachers 
being under his direction ; because the collegiate method of organi¬ 
sation renders this impossible. But he should enjoy a recognised 
priority and leadership ; he should be a member ex-officio of the 
Faculty to which his subject is assigned, and of relevant Boards 
of Studies and Committees on Courses. 

105. We further recommend that an additional academic title, 
that of reader, should also be reserved for teachers upon whom 
it is conferred by the University ; and that it should not be given 
to any teacher for whom a minimum salary of lis. 400 per mensem 
is not provided, either by the University alone, or by the Univer¬ 
sity and a college jointly. Other teachers, whether in the Uni¬ 
versity or in the colleges, should be known as lecturers, tutors, 
demonstrators or assistants. 

106. It will be apparent from what has already been said that 
the whole body of teachers engaged in university work in Calcutta 
would fall into one or other of three categories, according to the 

' methods of their appointment and pay. 

10y. The first category would consist of teachers wholly paid 
by the University and appointed solely by it. This category 
would include some of the professors, readers, lecturers and assist¬ 
ants. But, in our judgment, the number of teachers, especially 
in the lower categories, appointed and paid wholly by the Univer¬ 
sity, should be relatively small, except in subjects in which teach¬ 
ing is not provided by the colleges. 

108. The second category would consist of teachers paid partly 
by the University and partly by the colleges, and either appointed 
under the terms of a joint agreement between the University and 
a college,, or appointed in the first instance by a college as ordinary 
college teachers, and afterwards appointed by the University, 
by arrangement with the college, to give lectures which would be 
open to all students in constituent colleges. Such teachers mi ght, 
have the title of professor, reader, or lecturer, according to their 
salary or status. In our judgment the great majority of university 
(as distinct from college) teachers should fall into this category, 
that is, they should be paid partly by the University and partly 
by a college ; there should be in every college a certain number of 
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teachers of this type, taking part in college as well as in univer¬ 
sity work ; men whose services the colleges would often be unable 
to retain but for the status, and the additional remuneration, 
provided by the University. In many cases—the cases of the 
lecturers—'the additional remuneration provided by the Univer¬ 
sity might be small; but there should always be some honorarium 
as a recognition of the fact that the instruction offered by the 
teacher concerned was thrown open to the students of all con¬ 
stituent colleges. 

109. The third category would consist of teachers paid wholly 
by the colleges. A few of these might have the rank and title of 
university professors or readers: if, as is much to be desired, 
chairs or readerships on full salary were established, in a college, 
by endowment or otherwise, on condition that the holders should 
take part both in college teaching and in university lecturing. 
In these cases the appointment ought to be made on the recom¬ 
mendation of a committee including representatives of the college 
and the University. But the bulk of the teachers in this category 
would consist of college lecturers and tutors whose instruction 
was meant for students of the college alone, and not thrown 
open to the whole University; though there should be nothing 
to prevent the admission of students of other colleges by private 
arrangement between the college authorities. 

110. In the appointment of lecturers whose work is confined 
to their own colleges, and indeed of all college teachers save those 
appointed by joint agreement between the University and the 
college, the governing body of the college should have complete 
freedom. This is essential as a means of preserving the character 
and individuality of the college. But in order that the respon¬ 
sibility of the University in regard to the character of the teaching 
given in its name may not be impaired, every lecturer in this 
category to w v koni it is proposed to entrust formal lecturing work 
should, after his appointment' by the college, be submitted to 
the University for ‘ recognition ’ as a lecturer ; and every teacher to 
whom it is proposed only to allot subsidiary work, such as that 
of demonstrating in a laboratory, should be submitted for £ recogni¬ 
tion ’ as an assistant. Once £ recognition ’ was given to a teacher 
in either category, he should not (unless only provisionally recog¬ 
nised) require to apply for recognition afresh in that category if he 
should transfer his services to another oollege. We suggest that 
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the University should define the qualifications which it will always 
he ready to accept, for recognition in either category. This 
would not mean that teachers not possessing these qualifications 
would be denied recognition; but it would mean that a college 
would know, when appointing a teacher thus qualified, that 
‘ recognition ’ would follow practically as a matter of course. Until 
a teacher was recognised, instruction given by him would not count 
towards the minimum required in paragraph 66 (a) above ; nor 
would he be eligible to serve as a member of the academic bodies 
of the University. 

111. It ought not, however, to be the business of the Univer- 
sitv, in dealing with applications for recognition, to enquire 
whether, in their judgment, a better appointment might have 
been made: their sole function should be to judge whether the 
person proposed for recognition is intellectually and otherwise 
qualified for his work. Even when a man with better formal aca¬ 
demic qualifications is available, a college may often have good and 
sufficient reasons for appointing a particular man who may know 
the traditions of the college, or be useful in dealing with students 
of a particular type, and it ought to be quite free to appoint him. 
Under these circumstances we should anticipate that normally 
the whole body of teachers of a well-conducted college would be 
recognised. But it may sometimes happen that a college may 
wish to appoint a man, on personal knowledge, whose formal quali¬ 
fications may well seem insufficient, or who may possess no regular 
academic qualifications at all. Such experiments might often be 
very fruitful. Yet the University could scarcely be expected to 
ratify them, without experience. The responsibility should rest 
upon the college, which would not be likely to regard it lightly 
especially as it would have to pay to any such teacher the same 
minimum salary as to his better qualified competitor. 1 We therefore 
propose that, in cases in which university recognition is withheld, 
the college appointment should not be invalidated. The instruction 
given by the lecturer would not, indeed, be counted towards any 
requirements laid down for the attendance of students ; but as, 
under the scheme already proposed, the student would not be 
required to attend courses by ‘ appointed ’ or ‘ recognised ’ lecturers 
in all parts of his work, there would still be abundant work for the 


1 Para, 129 below. 
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unrecognised lecturer. But the proportion of unrecognised teachers 
on the staff of a college ought to be low. Should it e\ # er reach so 
high a proportion as one-fourtli, we consider that this ought to be 
regarded as justifying a withdrawal of constituent privileges from 
the college; and that the Court should then be asked to consider 
whether the Statute 1 conferring constituent privileges upon the 
college ought not to be rescinded. Under the system thus proposed 
the teachers of a college might thus fall into four classes: 
(1) * appointed ’ teachers partly paid by the University, some of 
whose courses were open to the whole University ; (2) £ recognised ’ 
lecturers ; (3) £ recognised ’ assistants ; (4) £ unrecognised’ teachers ; 
all the last three being appointed and paid wholly by the college. 
This system seems to us to provide the best means of securing freedom 
to the college in making its appointments, of guarding against sec¬ 
tarian and other prejudices, and at the same time of enabling the 
University to utilise the services of the best college teachers for 
common purposes, and to control effectively the character of the 
teaching given in its name, without crippling the colleges as a refusal 
or withdrawal of affiliation would do under the present system. 

XI.—Methods oj appointment. 

112. Since the whole character of a university’s work depends 
upon the ability and character of its teachers, there is no aspect 
of university organisation more vitally important than the 
methods by which its teachers are appointed. The difficulty 
and responsibility of making teaching appointments is felt in 
all universities. If once the suspicion gets abroad, whether justly 
or unjustly, that appointments are liable to be affected by per¬ 
sonal influence, by intrigue, by sectarian or political jealousies, or, 
in short, by any motive whatsoever except the desire to get the 
best man, not only does the reputation of the University sink in 
the learned world, and the difficulty of getting good men increase, 
but the atmosphere of the University itself is apt to be vitiated. 

113. These difficulties, felt in a greater or less degree in all 
universities, are especially great in India, where racial, religious 
and political differences readily give rise to distrust. No Indian 
province can afford to draw its teachers wholly from among its 
own citizens ; it would be disastrous, indeed, to the intellectual 

1 Chapter XXXVII, para. 73 (ii). 
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life of India as a whole if this were attempted, let inter¬ 
provincial rivalries are keen, and the academic world of one 
province has no such intimate knowledge of the academic world 
of other provinces as is common in the West. To all this must 
be added the fact that India still needs to draw teachers from 
other countries (not from Britain alone, though naturally from 
Britain chiefly), especially in those modern sciences which she has 
only begun to develope, but also in other subjects. For these 
reasons it is of the first importance that the mode in which appoint¬ 
ments are made should be such as to be beyond the charge that it 
is influenced by personal, racial or sectarian feeling, or in any 
way dominated by secret forces, of whatsoever kind; while at 
the same time it ought to be ensured that those who make or 
recommend the appointment have sufficient knowledge to be able 
to survey the whole available field, and to ensure the selection 
of the best possible man. 

114. We have given much thought to this problem, as it affects 
all the grades and types of appointments enumerated in the 
foregoing paragraphs; and it has seemed to us necessary to 
devise special methods of selection in order that Calcutta may be 
enabled to achieve the status in the learned world which ough^ 
to be hers, by obtaining the services of the best possible staff. 
The methods to be adopted must necessarily vary with different 
kinds of appointments. But the general principle which has 
governed our recommendations is that there should be a special 
appointing or recommending body in each case ; and that it should 
be carefully constituted so as to ensure the representation (a) of 
special knowledge of the subject concerned, (b) of the needs 
and interests of the University, (c) of the point of view of Govern¬ 
ment, which finds the money for a large proportion of the posts to 
which appointments have to be made, (d) of the principal commu¬ 
nities which the University exists to serve, and (e) of the college, 
when a college is specially concerned in the appointment. 

115. In the case of professors and readers wholly paid out 
of university funds, we recommend that the special selection 
committee should include the Vice-Chancellor; one or two 
representatives of the Executive Council of the University; 
two representatives of the Academic Council, to be chosen on 
the ground of their special knowledge of, or interest in, the 
subject of the chair or readership ; and a high official appointed 
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the Chancellor. To these should be added—and this is 
perhaps the most vitally important part of the proposal—three 
persons of eminent authority in the subject, who should not be 
salaried officers of the University. They should be appointed by 
the Chancellor, who should have the assistance of a list of suitable 
persons forwarded to him by the Academic Council, though his 
choice should not be restricted to this list. These three outside 
experts might very well be professors in other Indian universities 
or distinguished scholars who happened to be in India; they 
would bo unaffected by any conflicting currents of opinion which 
might exist in the University; they would have no personal 
interests to serve ; and they might be expected to have a know¬ 
ledge of the field of suitable candidates both in other parts of 
India and elsewhere. A very similar device has been successfully 
adopted in the University of London. Should the Committee when 
constituted not include at least one Hindu and one Musalman, 
the Chancellor should be asked to nominate an additional member 
or members to represent the omitted interests. The quorum of 
these committees should be high. 1 2 We suggest that the recom¬ 
mendation of this selection committee should be communicated* 
in*confidence a tp the Academic Council, whose comments, if any, 
should be reported by the Vice-Chancellor to the selection 
committee, and also to the Executive Council. The final appoint¬ 
ment should normally rest with the Executive Council, which 
should, however, be precluded from appointing any person not 
recommended as a suitable candidate by a duly appointed selection 
committee. In the event of a deadlock, the final decision should 
rest with the Chancellor. In a later part of this chapter 3 we 
shall propose a modification of this method for use in certain special 
cases. 

116. In any case in which the professorship or readership is 
attached to a particular college, and maintained either out of 


1 In the corresponding committees in the University of London the quorum ia seven 
out of a membership of nine. 

2 D r , Zia-ud-din Ahmad and Dr. Gregory think that the proposod communication 
to the Academic Council would be in the first plaoe undesirable, because, owing to the 
large number of this body, it could not be kept confidential, and in tho second placo un. 
necessary, because the Academio Council would be adequately represented upon the 
Selection Committees. 

8 See paras. 167-169. 
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college funds or by joint agreement between the University and a 
college—and we hope that such cases would be numerous—the 
college should have the power to appoint two or more representa- 
‘ tives to the selection committee. And, since it would be extremely 
undesirable that a man of whom the college disapproved should 
be forced upon it, the college should have the right of refusing 
to accept the nomination put forward on the recommendation 
of the Selection Committee. Should this lead to a deadlock, tho 
appointment would, of course, not be made, and the post would 
lapse or be suspended. We cannot think that such a result 
would frequently happen, since both sides would be anxious to 
avoid it; the fear that it might, happen would, however, ensure 
that the feelings of the college, as expressed by its representatives, 
were fully considered. 

117. In our judgment the title of professor or reader should as 
a rule only be conferred when a post has been created either by the 
University, or by agreement between the University and a college. 
But we recognise that there might—and in the first stages of 
reconstruction probably would—be instances in which it would 
be desirable to confer one of these titles on existing college 
teachers. In these cases we suggest that the governing body of 
the college should make application to the Executive Council of the 
University ; and that the title should be conferred only if specific 
teaching duties were attached to it, if some remuneration were 
made by the University, and if a selection committee, comprising 
the Vice-Chancellor with three independent experts, reported that 
the qualifications of the teacher concerned would be sufficient 
to justify liis appointment if he were a candidate for a chair or 
readership under the conditions described above. 

118. In the case of teachers holding the less conspicuous office 
of lecturer, and empowered to give instruction in the name of 
the University to all qualified students, we do not think that so 
elaborate a method of appointment would be practicable. But we 
feel it to be essential, in the first place, that the best expert, opinion 
in the University should be consulted before such appointments 
are made, and, in the second place, that the claims of all college 
teachers should be fairly considered. As has been already suggest¬ 
ed, in all such cases, when a college teacher is being appointed 
to devote part of his time to giving instruction which will be open 

vol. jy % 
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to all qualified students, some payment should be made by the 
University either to the teacher or to his college. We suggest 
that for each subject a selection committee of not more than nine 
members, with a high quorum, should be appointed by the Academic 
Council, the Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of the Faculty con¬ 
cerned to be in every case members of these Committees, while 
the Executive Council should also be empowered to appoint a 
member. Other members of the Committees might be suggested 
to the Academic Council by the Boards of Studies concerned ; but 
no person who is offering himself as a candidate for any appoint¬ 
ment should be permitted to take part in the discussion of such 
an appointment. On every such Committee there should be at least 
one Hindu and one Musalman member, and the Vice-Chancellor 
should be empowered to appoint an additional member or members 
for this purpose, should it be necessary. Recommendations made 
by these Committees of Selection should be forwarded to the 
Academic Council, and by them submitted, with their own com¬ 
ments, for final decision to the Executive Council. A similar method 
ought, in our judgment, to be adopted in regard to the ‘ recogni¬ 
tion ’ of college lecturers. 

119. The methods here described may seem to be elaborate ; 
but too much care cannot betaken in the appointment of university 
teachers. The working of the system may also seem to be only 
partially intelligible without a fuller* description of the proposed 
governing bodies of the University, which will be dealt with in a 
later chapter. But some description of the methods which are 
suggested for organising the common teaching-staff of the Univer¬ 
sity and its colleges is essential to the understanding of the scheme 
of relationship between the University and its colleges to which 
we have next to turn. In the meantime, it may be enough to 
say that the object of all these provisions is to ensure that all the 
best available teaching-strength is placed at the disposal of the 
student-body ; to ensure also that every college may be encour¬ 
aged to appoint the best possible men upon its staff, in order that 
they may obtain full status and recognition from the University. 

120. The greatest danger of such a system is the danger that 
particular colleges may be given ground for believing that they are 
unfairly treated, and that they are crippled and handicapped in 
their work by the denial of equal opportunities for their teachers. 
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We have endeavoured to guard against this danger by the provision 1 
that colleges and special communities shall have a right of appeal 
to the Chancellor in any such case. But almost equally great is the 
danger that, through mere complaisance, men not really qualified 
for such positions may be too readily given what ought to bo 
the high distinctions of university professorships, readerships 
and lectureships. Against these dangers it is impossible to pro¬ 
vide complete safeguards, by even the most elaborate regulations. 
The only ultimate safeguard will be a determination on the part 
of the governing bodies of the University to maintain a high 
standard, and at the same time to do absolute justice as between 
the claims of various colleges. If this resolve is lacking, the 
University will discredit itself and impoverish its work. 

XII.—The requirements of constituent colleges. 

121. It has already been noted, and indeed it must be obvious, 
that the requirements to be made upon colleges which propose to 
take a part in a co-operative system of teaching such as we have 
described must necessarily, in many particulars, differ widely from 
tffiose which were held to be necessary under the affiliating system, 
whereunder every college was normally responsible for the whole 
of the instruction given to its students. In the following para¬ 
graphs we shall endeavour to analyse these requirements, pre¬ 
mising that they apply only to those colleges which are admitted 
to constituent rank. Other colleges, unable at first to fulfil 
these requirements, will have to be otherwise dealt with. 

122. We must begin by assuming that the severance of 
students of the intermediate grade, which is one of the fundamental 
elements in our proposals, will be carried out at the earliest 
possible date by all colleges which desire to enjoy constituent 
rank in the Teaching University. In some colleges it may be 
necessary, for a number of years, to maintain the intermediate 
classes on something like their present basis, though they will 
pass under the control of the Secondary and Intermediate Board 
when constituted. But this ought not to be permitted in the 
case of constituent colleges in the co-operative Teaching University ; 
they must be freed from school-work at the earliest possible 


x 2 


1 Chapter XXXVII, para. 90, and Chapter L, para. 20. 
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moment; and until this is done the new system cannot fully come 
into being. 

123. At the same time, it will not be possible for any 
college merely to turn its intermediate students into the street. 
It is therefore necessary to provide for a transitional period 
even in the case of the best colleges. To meet this difficulty, 
we recommend either that the complete organisation of the new 
university system should be postponed until an adequate number 
of intermediate colleges have been organised ; or, if it is decided to 
carry out at once the whole scheme of reorganisation, that no 
college shall be recognised as a constituent college of the Univer¬ 
sity unless it undertakes either to abandon intermediate classes 
altogether, or to place them under a distinct organisation and in 
a separate building. The date at which this change should be 
made would have to be fixed in view of the progress made by 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education in dealing 
with the intermediate problem. It would have to be fixed by 
a body with special powers ; and for this among other reasons 
we shall recommend the establishment of an Executive Com¬ 
mission for the period of reconstruction. In the meantime, the 
college should be required to provide for the intermediate classes, 
so long as they continue, a distinct and separate staff, whose 
members would not be eligible in respect of this work either for 
‘ appointment ’ or for ‘ recognition 5 as university teachers, and 
would not count towards the number of teachers which the college 
was required to provide for its university work. 

124. The first problem which faces us is the problem of the size 
of colleges : this is a very important factor in regard to the organi¬ 
sation of college life, and the development of corporate spirit. A 
very small college does not give sufficient play to varieties of 
type ; in a very large college the individual becomes lost. We con¬ 
sider that for many purposes 200 to 300 is the best size for a college ; 
but a college of this size is expensive to run. On the other hand, 
when its numbers go beyond 800 a college is apt to become unmanage¬ 
able. But we recognise that under the existing conditions in Cal¬ 
cutta it would be Utopian to suggest even 800 as a maximum. We 
therefore recommend that, excluding students in the intermediate 
stage, 1,000 should be fixed as the maximum number of students 
to be admitted to any college which desires to enjoy the full 
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privileges of a constituent college. On this basis 4,500 post¬ 
intermediate students (whose numbers will be increased by 50 per 
cent, as soon as the three years’ course is made compulsory for 
all undergraduates) would require from six to eight colleges for 
their accommodation. 

125. The most important of the requirements must obviously 

be those which relate to the teaching staff of the college. Since, 
under the proposed new system, the colleges will not need to 
provide the whole of the lecture-instruction required by its 
students, but will, on the other hand, be expected to provide 
individual tutorial guidance for every student, the number of 
the staff will not be determined primarily in relation to the number 
of subjects taught (as is the case under the affiliating system) but 
mainly in relation to the number of students. Every college, there¬ 
fore, must be required to maintain a staff whose numbers will bear 
a certain proportion to the number of its students ; and the main 
factor in determining this proportion will be the number of 
students who can be properly looked after by a teacher in 
addition to his lecturing work. We recommend that the mini- 
nhyn proportion should be fixed from time to time by the 
University. In our judgment a reasonable proportion would 
be one teacher to every fifteen or twenty students. But we recog¬ 
nise that under existing conditions this proportion would be in 
practice unattainable: it is at present attained by only four 
Government colleges and two Missionary colleges in all Bengal. 
We therefore suggest that the proportion of one to twenty-five 
should be fixed to begin with. This would imply that a college 
with 1,000 students would have to have not less than 40 teachers, 
all grades included. » 

126. Yet more important than the number of the teachers 
must be their quality. The University has, under the affiliating 
system, tried to secure that college teachers are men of sound 
attainments by demanding, so far as practicable, certain minimum 
academic qualifications, such as a first or second class in the M. A. 
examination. But any such criterion as this is, by itself, unsatis¬ 
factory, though in the absence of other evidence it must naturally 
carry great weight. In no university do all the brightest minds 
necessarily find a place in the first class, and the most inspiring 
teacher or investigator may be a man with relatively poor academic 
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qualifications. 1 Moreover this criterion wholly breaks down when 
the claims of teachers educated in other countries, in England or 
America, have to be equated with those of Calcutta graduates. 

127. The only satisfactory way of getting a good staff is to 
give the teachers good pay, good prospects, and a reasonable 
security of tenure, and to take care that not only the perform¬ 
ance of a candidate in an examination room, possibly many 
years before, but the whole of his qualifications as a teacher, 
are duly weighed. We therefore recommend that the University 
should avoid imposing over-rigid conditions regarding the academic 
qualifications of the teachers to be appointed by the colleges, 
but should insist upon reasonable conditions of tenure, trusting 
the colleges to get the best possible value for their money, and to 
take care in the selection of men who will have to remain in their 
service for substantial periods. 

i 

128. We also recommend that the University should not make 
rigid stipulations, such as are now made, regarding the number of 
teachers to be appointed in each subject, but should leave to 
the college the responsibility for distributing the total numW 
of its teachers among the various subjects. We make these .recom¬ 
mendations because we believe it to be often desirable, especially 
in the more informal work of college teaching, that subjects 
should not be arbitrarily severed from one another; such subjects 
as history, economics, political science and geography often gain 
from being taken together, and a teacher of philosophy may 
play an invaluable part in the teaching of literature. But we 
strongly urge that every college should be required to appoint a 
certain number of responsible heads of departments, or chief 
teachers, who would draw substantial salaries. Furthermore, in 
order that the constituent colleges may be able to play their full 
part in the co-operative system we have defined, it is essential 
that they should have a number of teachers on their staffs who 
would deserve to be given the rank of ‘ appointed ’ teachers of 
the University, and who would be capable of taking part in all 
grades of work, pass, honours and post-graduate. 


1 Thus John Richard Green, tho historian, took a pass degree at Oxford, Darwin took 
a poor degree at Cambridge, E araday never Went to a univerBity. 
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129. In regard to the conditions of tenure and salary which 
ought to be secured for the teachers in constituent colleges, we 
recommend:— 

(a) that no whole-time teacher should be paid a less salary 

than Its. 125 per mensem ; and we consider that 
this minimum might very properly be raised by the 
University at a later date if it seemed practicable to 
do so', 

(b) that the heads of departments in which there is more 

than one teacher should in no ease be paid less 
than Us. 300 per mensem; both in regard to this 
and to the preceding clause, however, it ought to he 
noted that missionary teachers who receive a merely 
nominal salary, or none at all, should be treated as 
if they were paid the salaries appropriate to the posts 
which they hold ; 

(c) that, so far as possible, there should be graded rates of 

increment in the more important teaching posts; 

(d) that no teacher should be appointed for .a shorter term 

than three full years, save in the case of temporary 
appointments, or of the appointment of a young teacher 
without experience, who might be appointed for a 
probationary period of one year; in every case the 
teacher to have the right of resigning within this term, 
but the college to be precluded from dismissing him 
except for gross neglect of duty or serious misconduct; 

(e) that not more than one-fifth of the required staff should 

be at any time engaged on temporary or probationary 
appointments; 

(/) that every teacher on his appointment should receive a 
written contract staling the conditions of his appoint¬ 
ment and the salary to be paid ; a copy of every con¬ 
tract to be, at the same time, lodged with the University; 
(cj) that the college should agree to accept the decision of the 
university tribunal which will be described later, 1 in 
any dispute regarding the fulfilment of its contract 
with a teacher in respect of his salary or the conditions 
of his appointment. 

1 Chapter XXXVII, para. 89. 
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130. Next in importance after tlie conditions affecting the 
teaching staff are the conditions which ought to be imposed in 
regard to equipment and accommodation. Here again, for a 
constituent college in a co-operative teaching university, some¬ 
thing quite different is required from what may suffice at 
present- in the case of an affiliated college, where the bare 
accommodation for lectures, and, in science, for practical work, 
seems often to be almost all that is provided. The buildings of 
the college must not be a ‘ mere barrack of lecture-rooms 
though they may be simple and unpretentious, they must form a 
suitable home for a living society of teachers and students. 
There must not only be lecture-rooms, there must be common-rooms 
sufficient for the number of students enrolled by the college. 
Still more important, there must be small rooms suitable for 
small classes, and private rooms in which the teachers can meet 
their students individually or in little groups for tutorial pur¬ 
poses. There must be a reasonably good working library, with 
sufficient seating accommodation, not a mere fro forma library; 
and whore the college undertakes to provide instruction in 
science, there must be reasonably efficient laboratories. And 
not least, the buildings must be clean, in good repair and sanitary. 
These are not very exacting conditions for what one oi our 
correspondents has described as ‘ halls of learning,’ but they 
are now far from being always satisfied. They represent the 
minimum which should be exacted from constituent colleges of a 
great teaching university. 

131. One of the primary duties of a properly conducted college is 
to see that its students live in reasonably healthy conditions. We 
have already seen 1 how gravely this obligation is disregarded, 
under the pressure of existing conditions, in some of the existing 
colleges. But the constituent colleges of the Teaching University 
are not to be mere purveyors of instruction for examinations ; 
they are to be living societies, real training-places for men; and 
they cannot be permitted to disregard these obligations. We 
recommend, therefore, that every constituent college should be 
held responsible for the conditions under which its students 
live; the conditions which seem to be' necessary for this purpose 
will be more fully defined in a later chapter. 2 

1 Chapter XIX. 

a Chapter XXXIX, 
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132. Finally, the University ought to exact from its constituent 
colleges certain clear and definite conditions regarding their organi¬ 
sation and government. In the first place every college ought to 
be a public educational institution whose property is securely 
held, under an approved trust-deed, for the purposes of higher 
education, and whose whole revenues are devoted to its own 
purposes, and are neither directly nor indirectly used for, or trans¬ 
ferable to, private advantage. In the second place, it ought to 
have a properly constituted governing body, on which the 
University should have one or more representatives, and the teachers 
of the college at least two elected representatives in addition 
to the Principal. In some cases, e.g., in missionary or other 
religious institutions, it may veil be impossible that university 
representatives should be parties to all the business of the controlling 
organisation. But in those cases the university representatives 
should be debarred from voting on religious matters; or, alterna¬ 
tively, a special governing body should be constituted to deal with 
the purely academic affairs of the college, and with financial 
matters connected with them, leaving the spiritual affairs of the 
institution to be otherwise controlled. In the third place, every 
constituent college ought to have a Teachers’ Council, of which all 
the senior teachers, at least, ought to be members. This body 
should meet at frequent and regular intervals to discuss the needs 
and progress of the students, and to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the work of the college and its management 
in general; and the recommendations of this body should be 
regularly laid before the Governing Body and considered by them. 

133. Such, in our judgment, are the minimum conditions 
which ought to be imposed upon colleges undertaking to play the 
part in a co-operative teaching university which we have 
attributed to them in this chapter. We recognise that some of 
the Calcutta colleges will find difficulty in meeting them; and 
we shall in a later section describe the special and temporary 
arrangements which it seems to us necessary to make in order to 
meet the needs of these colleges. But we hope that several of the 
colleges will be able to meet them from the first. And we shall 
recommend, in the chapter on finance, 1 that substantial grants 


1 Chapter LT. 
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should be given for the purpose of helping those colleges which 
make sincere and genuine efforts to meet these conditions, especially 
if they have done their best to obtain financial aid from private 
benefactors in order to improve their staff and equipment. 

134. The privileges which colleges fulfilling these conditions 
would enjoy, should, wo recommend, be real and substantial. In 
the first place their students should be entitled, on the authorisation 
of the college authorities, to attend without special fee all lectures 
given by university lecturers, or by any college teachers appointed 
for this purpose by the University. 1 In the second place every 
constituent college, as such, should bo represented upon the 
appropriate governing bodies of the University. In the third 
place their teachers would be eligible to be appointed as professors, 
readers or lecturers for the University, without sacrificing their 
positions as college teachers ; they would also be eligible as members 
of the academic bodies of the University, and as ‘ internal ’ 
examiners of the Teaching University. In short, these colleges 
would be fully members of, and partners in, the University ; 
not, as now, institutions existing to prepare students for the 
examinations of a body in which they have, as a matter of 
right and certainty, no definite share. 

135. So long as the conditions imposed by the University are 
fulfilled, the constituent college ought to be entirely autonomous 
in all its internal affairs. This is especially important in regard 
to that part of a student’s training which is not, and cannot be, 
included in formal curricula, but for which a well-organised 
college ought to feel itself responsible—his religious and moral 
training. What makes such training valuable is conviction in those 
who impart it; the teaching of a sincere and honest man can be 
an inspiration even to those who do not share, and will never 
share, his formal beliefs. In this has lain much of the success 
of missionary colleges in India. In the sphere of religious and 
moral training, therefore, the fullest freedom must be left to 
every college, within the limits of its own constitution. Only so 
can it be possible for a college to create that distinctive atmos¬ 
phere and tradition which may be one of the most potent forces 
in shaping the minds of its pupils. 


1 This sentenco is to bo read in the light of para. 95 above. 
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136. It is essential to the maintenance of the autonomy of the 
colleges, and of their influence over their students, that the 
authorities of every college, and especially its principal, should 
have full disciplinary control over its students, including, in the 
last resort, the power of expulsion; and with these powers the 
University should normally have no right of interference. No 
university authority should have the right to interfere with or 
annul the disciplinary rules of a college, or to override the decisions 
of the college authorities in this regard. Further, the authority 
of the principal must extend over the behaviour of his students not 
only when they are within the precincts of the college or its hostels 
but also outside ; and he must have full power to maintain disci' 
pline over students from other colleges who may be visiting, 
or attending lectures in, the college. In the same way the 
university authorities, acting through the Vice-Chancellor, 
must have full power to maintain discipline within the university 
buildings, or in any institution under the direct management of 
the University ; and they must also have some authority, co¬ 
ordinate with that of the college principals, over the behaviour 
of all students of the University in public places and on public 
occasions. 

137. But obviously, in a system such as we have described, 
wherein college students will be constantly attending lectures in 
other colleges or in university buildings, there must occasionally 
arise conflicts of jurisdiction. To deal with such cases, we re¬ 
commend that the Academic Council should appoint a standing 
Committee of Discipline, which would naturally include some 
heads of colleges, and of which the Vice-Chancellor should be 
Chairman. In our judgment a very special responsibility for 
questions of general discipline should rest upon the Vice-Chancellor, 
as it should rest, in college affairs, upon the principal; and we 
therefore recommend that the Committee of Discipline should 
in the main be advisory to the Vice-Chancellor, and should 
usually only deal with questions referred to it by him, or by 
the principal of a college. If the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, 
on any question of discipline, should differ from that of the Com¬ 
mittee, the Vice-Chancellor should report the matter to the 
Academic Council, and, if the Academic Council so decides, also to 
the Executive Council. 
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138. To this Committee should be referred any disputes or 
conflicts of authority between the principals of two or more 
colleges, or between the University and one or more principals of 
colleges; for example, when a principal challenges the exclusion 
of one of his students from lectures given in another college or in 
the university buildings. But the decision of the Vice-Chancellor, 
after consulting the Committee, should be final. If a student is 
dismissed from a college, the fact should be at once reported by 
the principal to the Vice-Chancellor, who should communicate the 
matter in confidence to the principals of other colleges. No other 
college should normally admit the student unless the principal of 
the college from which he has been expelled gives his assent; 
and an adverse decision by the principal on such a point should 
not be overridden unless the Academic Council should so decide 
after a report from the Committee of Discipline. In the same 
way, a student expelled from a college should normally be pre¬ 
cluded ipso facto (except by the permission of the principal of the 
college and the Vice-Chancellor) from attending university lectures 
either in the university buildings, or in another college, or in an 
institution managed by the University ; but it should be competent 
for the Vice-Chancellor, with the advice of the Committee 
Discipline, to permit the student in special cases to attend university 
lectures. 

139. The extreme disciplinary measure of expunging the name 
of a student from the roll of the University should bo vested 
in the Executive Council, on a report from the Academic Council 
after consideration of the judgment of the Committee of 
Discipline. 

140. There is one aspect in which, for the sake of Govern¬ 
ment, a certain restriction ought to be placed upon the free, 
dom of action of the college. Several of the colleges already 
receive grants-in-aid from Government; others may be anxious 
to do so, in order that they may bo enabled to meet the new 
demands which we have outlined; and at the same time the 
University is sure to put forward large demands, especially for 
assistance in the development of technological education. It is 
important that all these demands should be laid before Govern¬ 
ment at the same time, and in a co-ordinated form; important 
also that they should be considered alongside of the parallel 
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demands for assistance that will come from mufassal centres and 
from the women’s colleges. We therefore recommend that all 
requests for additional aid from Government, and all statements 
in support thereof, which are put forward by any college, should 
in general be forwarded through the Executive Council of the 
University, which should be bound to submit them to Government 
without undue delay, at the same time as any requests on behalf 
of the University itself ; but should bo entitled to append to them 
any comments which might seem to it appropriate. Small urgent 
applications might go direct, to avoid undue delay ; but every 
such application should be reported to the Executive Council 
when made. 


XIII.—Temporarily affiliated colleges. 

141. The conditions which we have described above seem to 
us to represent the minimum necessary if the students of Calcutta 
University are to be given the opportunity of a sound and adequate 
university training. If the synthesis of« university and colleges 
which we have defined is to be carried into effect, it is essential 
that there should exist in Calcutta, within a reasonable time, a 
siilfigient number of colleges, equipped on this scale, to accom¬ 
modate the whole body of students above the intermediate stage. 
Failing this, the synthesis must break down. Some relief will no 
doubt be afforded by the foundation of the new University at Dacca, 
and by the development of elikhmt centres of training in 
the mufassal, to be known as university colleges, which we recom¬ 
mend in Chapter XXXV ; but that will not be enough. It is 
necessary to recognise that many of the colleges in Calcutta, as 
they now are, will be quite unable to satisfy the conditions laid 
down above ; and these colleges now include some thousands of 
students, who are being given a kind of training quite unworthy. 
of the name of university education. It is essential that the needs 
of these students should be met. They can only be met either, 
by the organisation of new colleges equipped on an adequate basis, 
or by the improvement and development of some or all of the 
existing colleges, or by a combination of both methods. But this 
cannot be done in a moment, even if unlimited funds were 
available. It is therefore necessary either that a preliminary period 
should be allowed before the new system comes into operation 
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during which new colleges could be established, and time and help 
afforded to the existing colleges to bring themselves up to the mark ; 
or, if the new system is to be immediately brought into operation, 
that some arrangement should be made whereby those colleges 
which are not immediately able to satisfy the conditions for 
constituent rank may be enabled to carry on their work, on 
something like the present basis, during such period as may be 
necessary to enable those of them which can do so to improve 
and strengthen their resources, and also to enable new colleges 
to be established on an adequate basis. 

142. But, if the second of the two alternatives suggested above 
is adopted, it is essential that any such arrangement should not 
be of such a kind as to compromise the new system. Any proposal 
to relax or suspend the conditions we have laid down, which 
represent the very minimum consistent with efficiency, on the 
plea of leniency to the colleges which cannot meet these conditions, 
would be disastrous to the whole scheme of reconstruction. Some 
of the colleges can meet the required conditions : the new system 
must start with them. It would be an injustice, not merely to these 
stronger colleges, but to thousands of students, to refuse to make 
practicable and useful advance merely because some of the^rfier 
colleges are not ready to join in it. It -would be sacrificing public to 
private interests. We therefore conceive it to be necessary to devise 
some means whereby the colleges which are not at first able to 
attain constituent rank may be licensed to carry on their work, on 
such terms as to ensure that their students receive at least as 
good a training as they now do, while at the same time affording 
to these colleges a challenge and stimulus to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, and either to develope their resources so that 
they may be admitted to the full partnership of the Teaching Univer¬ 
sity, or to reorganise themselves and concentrate their strength 
upon intermediate work of the new pattern. For either of these 
purposes we urge that the colleges should receive generous 
aid and encouragement both from Government and from the 
University. 

143. We therefore recommend that, if the new system is brought 
into operation before many of the colleges are ready to take part 
in it, the existing system of affiliation, with certain modifications, 
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should for a time be maintained for the purposes of those colleges 
in the city of Calcutta which are not able to fulfil the conditions of 
recognition as constituent colleges. But it should be clearly laid 
down, in the first place, that no new college will be recognised on 
this basis after the new system has been brought into operation ; 
in the second place, that any such recognition which may be given 
to a new college between the passing of the Act and the date at which 
it comes into full operation (should that date be postponed) should 
be given only on a guarantee that the college will be able to fulfil the 
conditions laid down for constituent rank; and, in the third 
place, that this retention of the affiliating system, within 
the city of Calcutta, is in any case intended only as a temporary 
measure to meet an emergency. For that reason we recommend 
that the colleges in this category should be described 
as ‘ temporarily affiliated colleges that the conditions of their 
affiliation should be revised as soon as practicable after the 
passing of the Act; and that affiliation should be granted to them 
only for a definite period of years—we suggest five years. If, on 
the expiry of this term, the provision of accommodation in 
properly organised constituent colleges was still insufficient, the 
affiliation might be renewed for a further short period, at the 
disaretion of the Executive Commission or Council, and with such 
a revision of the conditions of affiliation as the Commission or 
Council might consider necessary. It is our hope that the colleges, 
or some of them, would use this period to equip themselves for 
constituent rank, appealing to private generosity as well as to 
public funds, and helped and guided in every possible way by 
the University. In particular, we hope that the university would 
be able to help these colleges to rise to the higher rank by sharing 
the cost of providing additional teachers. The interests of all 
students of these colleges (if they were disaffiliated) should, of 
course, be carefully safeguarded. 

144. If the new system is immediately brought into operation, 
we recommend that the following conditions should be imposed upon 
the temporarily affiliated colleges; if the introduction of the new 
system is postponed, these represent the minimum conditions which 
ought at once to be imposed*upon all colleges, while at the same time 
every endeavour should be made, by Government and by the univer¬ 
sity authorities, to stimulate and help the colleges to fulfil the more 
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exacting conditions which will ultimately be required for admission 
to constituent rank. 

(i) A reasonable limitation should be placed upon the number 
of students whom a college might admit. 

(ii) It should be imposed as a condition of affiliation that each 
college was genuinely a public educational institution, 
the whole of whose funds were available for its own 
educational purposes, and fully under the control of its 
governing body; and that this governing body was 
properly constituted and included, in addition to the 
principal, at least two representatives of the teachers, 
and at least one representative of the University. 

(in) Certain reasonable conditions in regard to accommodation 
and teaching resources should be laid down. 

(it i) In regard to the appointment of teachers, the existing 
regulations might be maintained, the college being 
bound to report the qualifications of every teacher, 
as appointed, to the University, but the responsibility 
for the appointment remaining with the college. 

(v) While it would be impracticable to require long-term 
appointments for the teachers, in view of the possibility 
that the position of the college might be altered, it 
should be forbidden to appoint a full-time teacher for 
a less period than one full calendar year, except in the 
case of temporary appointments, and a minimum 
salary of (say) Us. 100 per mensem should be fixed. It 
should also be laid down that there must be a responsible 
head of each department of studies in which the college 
was affiliated, and that such heads of departments should 
be paid at least Rs. 250 per mensem . 

145. The authorities of a temporarily affiliated college should 
be free to choose whether their students should follow the 
same courses and take the same examinations as the students in 
the constituent colleges of the Teaching University, or whether 
they should take the examinations of the Mufassal Board. 1 But 
these alternatives should be mutually exclusive; no college should 
be permitted to present its candidates partly for one set of examina- 


1 Chapter XXXV. paras, 38-41, 
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tions and partly for the other. Where the mufassal examinations 
were chosen, it should be clearly understood 1 that the college would 
not be represented bn the Mufassal Board. Where the Calcutta 
examinations were chosen, the college should only be permitted 
to present students for examination in those pass groups in which, 
in the opinion of the Executive Commission or Council, after report 
from the Academic Council, the stall of the college was held to be 
strong enough: Should it be found that the conditions defined 
for the Teaching University in any subject or group of subjects 
were such that the resources of the temporarily affiliated colleges 
were unable to meet them, it should be open to these colleges to 
petition the Executive Commission or Committee that in particular 
subjects where these difficulties were felt, special papers should 
be set for, or other relief given to, their students. We recommend 
that the names of successful candidates in university examinations 
from temporarily affiliated colleges should be issued in a separate 
list. 

14G. It must be obvious that teachers in temporarily affiliated 
colleges could not enjoy the privileges of teachers in constituent 
colleges ; since their work would normally bo limited to their own 
colleges, while many of the teachers in constituent colleges would 
be rmrular participators in an organised system of co-operation. 
In certain cases, no doubt, the University might find it desirable 
to engage some of these teachers as part-time lecturers to university 
students, at a special salary. In that capacity they would be 
eligible as members of the Academic Council, Faculties and other 
academic bodies of the Teaching University ; but it would be on 
the ground of their appointment by the University, and not as 
members of their colleges that they would be eligible. The other 
teachers of the temporarily affiliated colleges, since, unlike the 
teachers of the constituent colleges, they, would not be indivi¬ 
dually ‘ recognised ’ by the University, would not be eligible as 
members of these bodies ; nor could they be appointed as examin¬ 
ers. The temporarily affiliated colleges would not, as such, be 
represented in the academic governing bodies of the University. 

147. Students of the temporarily affiliated colleges would, as 
now, normally receive the whole of their training in their own 
colleges; they would not enjoy the privilege enjoyed by the 

1 Soe para. ICO below. 
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students of constituent colleges of attending, without payment of 
special fee, all lectures arranged by the University for which they 
were qualified. But since it would be an injustice wholly to exclude 
the abler students of temporarily affiliated colleges from these advan¬ 
tages, we recommend that some of them should, if qualified, be 
admitted to certain of the university lectures on payment of 
a fee to be fixed by the University from time to time; subject 
to the provision that, where the accommodation was limited, the 
first claim to admission should lie with students from the constit¬ 
uent colleges. 

148. Finally, we recommend that the control and supervision 
of these colleges, and the consideration and review of their 
applications for affiliation, should be remitted by the Executive 
Council (or, during the period of transition, the Executive Com¬ 
mission) to a standing committee, which should include the 
Vice-Chancellor, and representatives of the Academic Council. 
No one should be appointed to this committee who was personally 
connected with any of the colleges concerned ; but the colleges, 
though not directly represented, should be entitled to be heard 
on any question affecting their interests. 

149. It is obvious that the proposals here made would placa 
the temporarily affiliated colleges in a definitely inferior posiMim, 
so long as they held that status; though their students would be, 
in all essential respects, no worse off than they now are, except 
by comparison with the constituent colleges. These colleges 
would be placed in an inferior position precisely because their 
equipment and organisation would not be such as to enable them to 
carry on work of the high character with which we hope the 
name of the Teaching University of Calcutta will in future be 
associated; and because it is necessary to make this clear. To 
give them a full share in the academic government of the Uni¬ 
versity would be to kill all hopes of real reform. Any lack of 
clearness on this point, any mistaken tenderness hi dealing with 
these colleges, would be ruinous to the possibility of developing a 
well-organised teaching university in Calcutta. 

150. Four possible alternatives faced us in dealing with the 
weaker Calcutta colleges. One was to cut them off from all associa¬ 
tion with the Teaching University, and to make special provision for 
them, either by themselves, or in association with the mufassal 
colleges. From the point of view of Calcutta, the main drawback 
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of such an arrangement would be that it would encourage these 
'weaker colleges to remain content with their present condition, 
instead of striving for the higher rank of the constituent Colleges. 
This would be extremely unfortunate. But if these colleges 
were to be linked with the mufassal colleges, the effects would 
be, as we shall show elsewhere, that the development which we 
hope will be made possible for the mufassal colleges would 
be gravely hampered. A second alternative was to water down 
the requirements ( for co-operation in the Teaching University so 
as to make it easy for these colleges to come in ; as we have 
already said, this would have made the whole scheme of reform 
illusory and would have prevented the improvement which we 
believe to be attainable. A third alternative was to give no 
recognition to any college which could not meet the conditions 
for constituent colleges, and therefore to disqualify these colleges 
altogether; we believe that this might have inflicted so grave an 
injustice on some thousands of students as to provoke reaction, 
and lead to chaos or failure. The fourth alternative, which 
we have adopted, is to define the methods by which an efficient 
teaching university can be'organised on the basis of those institutions 
which are, or can without undue delay be made, capable of 
playing their part in it; to leave the other institutions, for 
a limited time, very much in the position in which they now stand, 
though with some improvements ; and to trust for the future partly 
to the gradual amelioration which will, as we believe, be brought 
about if the other elements of our scheme of reform are accepted, 
and partly to the exercise of strong pressure upon these colleges 
to use every means to strengthen and improve their equipment." 

151, These colleges have played a necessary and useful part in 
the past; without their aid the extraordinary demand of Bengal 
for higher education could not have been met, even in the ineffective 
way in which it has been met. But the time has come when 
Bengal needs something better, at once more plentiful and more 
stimulating, than they are as yet able to provide. Under our pro¬ 
posals, these colleges will have their opportunity. If they can 
reorganise their systems and increase their resources, they can 
play an invaluable part, either in the supremely important work 
which the intermediate colleges have to perform, or in the more 
conspicuous, though not more valuable, functions of the constituent 
colleges. A period of transition will enable each of them to choose 

x 2 
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which of these functions they will undertake, and to prepare them¬ 
selves for it. If the least fit among them cannot make use of the 
opportunity which will be afforded to them to increase their 
strength, it will be to the interest of the students of Bengal that 
they should make way for something better. 

XIV.—Presidency College. 

152. Among the colleges of Calcutta, Presidency College stands 
in a unique position. Not only is it the oldest and the best 
equipped ; it is directly under the control of Government, and the 
greater part of the public funds devoted to higher education in the 
city are allotted for its maintenance. For these reasons it stands 
on a different level from any of the other colleges; and this 
distinction must, in our judgment, make it difficult for Presidency 
College to co-operate on equal terms with the other colleges in 
such a system as we have described. We cannot but feel that if the 
mode of university organisation described in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs is to work easily and without jealousy and friction, some 
change ought to be made in the organisation and management 
of Presidency College. 

153. We are far indeed from suggesting that its resources shoul 
be diminished in order to put it on a level with other colleges ; 
such a policy would be disastrous; and it is not in any way 
necessary or even desirable for the success of the system we are 
proposing that all the colleges should be of equal strength. But, 
in the first place, we feel that the exceptional resources of this 
college should be in some degree made available for the whole 
student-body of the Teaching University; or, to put the same 
thing in another way, that the influence of the teaching and 
equipment for which Government provides the funds should not 
be limited to a relatively small number of students. As we have 
noted more than once, 1 when Presidency College was founded (or 
re-founded) in 1855, it seems to have been intended that its 
strength should be used as a means of supplementing the resources 
of other colleges; and if the affiliating system has made this 
difficult, a reformed system ought to make it practicable. In the 
second place we consider it to be undesirable that, in a university 
of colleges such as we have described, one college should stand 


1 Chapter HI, para, 27, and Chapter XIII, para, 99. 
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in a specially intimate relation to Government, and be regarded 
as having a prior claim to Government funds available for higher 
education, solely because of that relation. 

154. Influenced, no doubt, b y these ideas, several of our 
correspondents have urged that Presidency College -should be 
incorporated in the University. This recommendation has taken 
two forms. In the first form, it implies that all the buildings 
of the college, together with an annual grant equivalent to the 
normal expenditure of Government upon the college, should be 
made over to the University, to be administered, presumably, in 
the same way as the Darbhanga building and the post-graduate 
classes held there. The result would be that Presidency College, 
as a college, would disappear. This proposal is wrapped up 
with the proposal that all honours work should be undertaken 
by the University, as a first step towards the constitution of a 
unitary teaching university in Calcutta. We have already seen 
ground to reject this scheme. 1 It is inconsistent with the whole 
trend of our recommendations. For if, as wo have tried to show, 
efficient colleges as such have a vitally important part to play in, and 
indeed are indispensable for, the development of a sound system 
of university teaching under the conditions existing in Calcutta, 
it would be fatal to do away with the college which has the longest, 
and in some ways the best, traditions, and in which, for a century, 
much of the best teaching has been given. 

155. A modified form of this scheme suggests that Presidency 
College should be incorporated in the University in the same way 
in which University College and King’s College have been incor¬ 
porated in the University of London ; that is, that all its property 
and income should be transferred to the University, but that it 
should retain a separate entity, being administered by a special 
committee of the University. This proposal seems to us to be 
also unacceptable, though in a minor degree. The analogy with 
London is incomplete and misleading. The situation in London 
is in some ways less complex than the situation in Calcutta. To 
take one point only, Presidency College is the only ‘ arts college ’ 
whose full incorporation in the University could be practicable. 
If there were, as in London, several colleges of the same type 


1 Paras. 17-21 of this chapter. 
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which could come in on equal terms, while still retaining, their 
distinctive existence, incorporation might possibly form a satisfac¬ 
tory solution of the problem. 

156. The proposal described in the last paragraph seems to 
have two main drawbacks. In the first place, being a university- 
controlled institution. Presidency College would, under this 
scheme, be placed in a wholly different position from the other 
arts colleges. In the circumstances of Calcutta, it would not be 
to anything like the same extent as the other colleges, a distinct 
corporation with a character of its own. The corporate life of 
the college might suffer from this, and in that case the life 
of the umversity of colleges would be impoverished. Secondly, 
in view of the special conditions existing in Calcutta, it would 
be apt to be regarded with jealousy by the other colleges, which 
would suspect, with or without reason, that it enjoyed preferential 
treatment at the hands of the University. This would be all the 
more marked if, as some of our correspondents have suggested, 
the college should be given a monopoly of honours work. 

157. We agree with the advocates of both these schemes to this 
extent, that we think the exceptional resources of Presidency College, 
ought to bo more fully shared with the rest of the Teaching Univer¬ 
sity. But we are of opinion that it is essential for the present 
scheme of reconstruction that the college should preserve a position 
as autonomous as that of other colleges, and should have a dis¬ 
tinctive character and aims of its own, with freedom to develope 
its own methods and ideals. For this purpose, it should be given 
a more independent, not a less independent, corporate existence 
than it now has. It should be adequately and even generously 
endowed for its work as the leading college in a university of 
colleges. But neither its own members nor other colleges should be 
made to feel that it stands in a special and privileged position, as 
the particular protege either of Government or of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

158. We therefore recommend that Government should cease to 
exercise the special and detailed control over the affairs of Presi¬ 
dency College which it has hitherto exercised; that the property 
of the college should be vested in trustees, to be appointed by 
Government; that a fixed annual block grant should be allotted 
to the college, sufficient to meet the expenses of maintenance and 
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repairs, as well as the cost of the salaries, pensions, etc., of such staff 
as may be judged necessary to maintain its educational and adminis¬ 
trative efficiency on at least its present standard; and that a 
governing body, to be appointed in the main by Government, 
but to include one or more representatives of the University and 
at least two elected representatives of the teachers of the college 
in addition to the principal, should be established, with power to 
administer the revenues arising from Government grants, fees, 
endowments and other sources, to receive gifts, to create and award 
scholarships, and, in general, to direct the policy of the college. 

159. The college would thus become a distinct corporation. The 
new arrangement would have the double advantage, on the one 
hand that Government would know precisely what its liabilities 
were, and would be saved from the labour of dealing with the 
detailed recommendations which now come up from the college ; 
on the other hand, that the available revenues could be freely 
used, without the difficulties which are apt to be caused under 
the existing system of approved budgets. The increased elasticity 
which this change would give would be especially valuable because 
it would render easy the accommodations and adjustments which 
would often be desirable under the new co-operative system. 

160. It goes without saying that if any such change were 
carried into effect, all existing rights would have to be carefully 
safeguarded. These include, in the first place, the rights of the 
existing teaching staff in regard to salary, tenure and pension ; 
and their right to any improvement in these respects which may 
result from the recommendations of the Public Services Commis¬ 
sion ; in the second place, any special privileges such as those 
enjoyed by Muslim students. Thirdly, adequate safeguards would 
have to be provided to ensure that the governing body should 
not give preferential treatment to any form of religious teaching, 
or place obstacles in the way of students of any particular religious 
community. 

161. The greatest difficulty involved in this proposal would be 
its bearing upon the system of the educational services, whereby 
the college is now staffed. We have already indicated some of 
the defects of the service system 1 in its relation to college work. 

' ’ * . " 

1 Chapter XIII, paras. 20-28, and Chapter XXXI, paras. 87-80. 
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The system as a whole is now under review, as a result of the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission; and we 
submit that the desirability of adjusting the mode of recruitment 
in this college to the methods of organisation and appointment 
adopted in the University ought to be seriously considered. It 
is true that the service system of recruitment need not necessarily 
be wholly incompatible with the institution of a system of autonomy 
in the management of the college, such as we have suggested 
above. It may possibly be found desirable, for a time, to continue 
the service mode of appointment in filling the staff of Presidency 
College, especially during the period of transition in the organisa¬ 
tion of the university system of Bengal; this might facilitate the 
redistribution of teaching strength in Calcutta, and in the mufassal 
centres attached to the Teaching University, which our proposals, 
if adopted, may render necessary. But it must be recognised that 
so long as appointments to the staff of the college are made by 
Government and are determined, as they necessarily must be under 
the service system, not exclusively by the needs of the college, 
but also by the claims and seniority of members of the services 
outside of Calcutta, the control of the governing body over the 
working of the college must be considerably hampered, as compared 
with that exercised by the governing bodies of colleges not under 
Government control. 

162. It appears* to us to be ultimately desirable that appoint¬ 
ments to teaching posts in Presidency College, 1 whether made 
by the Governing Body or in the special mode which is proposed 
below for certain of the more important posts, should be made 
without reference to the service system ; and that while the salary 
scale and pension rates should in general bo not less than they now 
are, and all the senior teachers should enjoy an equally secure 
tenure, the members of the teaching body should not bo enrolled 
in distinct services, and it should be possible to appoint junior 
teachers.for short periods or on probation. 

163. Should the changes which we propose be approved for 
ultimate adoption in regard to Presidency College, we suggest 
that members of the Educational Services who hold appointments 
in Presidency College at the time of the transfer of the college 


1 As also iu the University of Dacca; see Chapter XXXIII, paras* 52-50. 
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to the proposed trustees and governing body, or are appointed 
to the college thereafter, should be offered the option— 

(a) either of remaining members of the service, but lent, 

permanently or for a fixed time, to the college by 
Government; 

(b) or of being lent temporarily to the college, but remaining 

liable to transfer to some other post in the Government 
service, at the discretion of Government; 

(c) or of leaving Government service and retaining their 

positions under the governing body of the college, 
but with a guarantee that their existing or prospective 
rights of salary, leave, pension, etc., be unimpaired ; 

(d) oi' of remaining in Government service and leaving the 

college. 

164. In any event the governing body should have the 
right, if its funds permitted, of increasing the salary and status 
of any teacher of the college even if, under one of the clauses 
suggested above, he remained a member of one of the services. 
Thus a junior teacher in the subordinate service might be promoted 
to a higher post than ho would have held under strict service rules, 
and receive, out of college funds, a supplement to his pay. All 
vacancies in the staff, as they occurred, should be filled by the 
governing body as freely as corresponding appointments would be 
made by the governing bodies of non-Government colleges, subject, 
of course, to such conditions as might have been laid down at the 
outset by Government. 

165. We recommend the foregoing scheme as the best mode of 
placing Presidency College in a position of independence parallel 
to that of colleges not under Government control, and of relieving 
Government of the somewhat invidious responsibilities which rest 
upon it in relation to this college, without impairing the strength 
of the college, or the status, salary and prospects of its teachers. 
At the same time w'c recognise the difficulty of carrying out so 
considerable a change; and we therefore realise that even if our 
proposals are accepted, it may not be practicable or advisable to 
carry them out at once. Since the new scheme which we have 
advocated could not make a favourable start unless Presidency 
College was able from the outset to play its highly important part, 
and since this almost necessarily involves (a) the withdrawal of 
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intermediate students from the college, and ( b) the establishment 
of the new mode of college government and the institution of the 
special professorships which will be described below, it may possibly 
be felt that it would be best to delay the initiation of the new system 
until these adjustments have been carried out. 

166. The need of placing Presidency College in a more independ¬ 
ent position, more nearly parallel to that of other colleges, was 
only one of the two desiderata which we laid down in paragraph 
153 above. The other was, that the resources of this college 
should be made more generally available than they now are. This 
would be in part met by the scheme of inter-collegiate lectures, 
given by college teachers ‘ appointed 5 by the University which we 
have already outlined. But in our judgment more than this ought 
to be done. 

167. In paragraphs 102 and 100 above, we expressed the hope 
that chairs or readerships might be established in various constituent 
colleges of the University, on the condition that the holders 
should have the rank, and perform the duties, of university profes¬ 
sors or readers, while remaining teachers of the college, the 
whole of their salaries being provided out of college funds or 
special endowments. We recommend that Presidency College should 
give the lead to other colleges in this direction, by the establishment 
of a series of Presidency chairs or readerships, to be held by the 
principal teachers of the college : some of these chairs might well 
be named in honour of distinguished helpers or scholars associated 
with the history of the college, such as RamMohun Roy and David 
Hare. We consider that ten or twelve such posts might readily be 
provided by Presidency College. They would presumably be filled, 
in the first instance, mainly by distinguished teachers of the college, 
or other members of the Indian and Provincial Educational 
Services, selected on the ground of their scholarship and teaching 
capacity ; and these would, of course, retain at least their existing 
jsalary and pension rights. In the first instance the selection might 
with advantage be made by a joint committee of the University 
and Government. 

168. But on the occurrence of vacancies in any of these posts, 
and perhaps also for a few of the first appointments, we suggest 
a special mode of recruitment different from that described above 
as the normal mode of appointment to university chairs. Ever 
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since its foundation the principal contribution of Presidency College 
to the intellectual life of Bengal has lain in the fact that many of 
its chief teachers have been men trained in the West, and therefore 
specially useful in keeping Bengal students in touch with the 
constantly changing methods and outlook of western learning 
in various fields. We are emphatically of opinion that the need of 
Bengal for a steady recruitment of the best obtainable men of 
this type is as great to-day as it has ever been. While the system 
of university appointments which we have recommended would 
render possible the appointment of western-trained men, we think 
it important that a certain number of important posts should be 
reserved for men (whether Indians or Englishmen) who have been 
trained in the West, and that the salaries attached to these posts 
should be on such a scale as would ensure the appointment of men 
of the best type, and should be capable of special increment in 
particular cases. It seems to us appropriate, in view of the tradi¬ 
tions and history of Presidency College, that the holders of these 
posts (while available for the general work of the University, and 
holding the rank of professors in the University) should be attached 
to Presidency College and should be paid out of the revenues of 
the college. We recommend, also, that the appointments to these 
posts should be made in England. 

169. The method which we suggest is that the committees of 
selection for the Presidency chairs should be appointed in England 
instead of in Calcutta ; that in each case (as in many appoint¬ 
ments to university posts in the Dominions) a special committee 
should be appointed; that the University and the college should 
each appoint a representative from among persons resident in or 
visiting England who are familiar with the conditions, while the 
Secretary of State should be asked to appoint the other members, 
who should be drawn from among the leading British experts 
in the subject of the chair. We further suggest that in notifying 
the vacancy and asking for the appointment of a committee of 
selection, the University and the college should forward, through 
the Secretary of State, a statement of the special needs and condi¬ 
tions which ought to be kept in view, and also a statement in 
regard to any western-trained scholars resident in India whose 
claims ought, in their judgment, to be seriously considered. The 
committee of selection would then be in a position, with full 
knowledge of the circumstances, to nominate the candidate who 
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seemed to them most suitable. They might report that a higher 
salary ought to be offered to secure the best available man, in 
which case the college would have to consider whether, out of its 
own resources or with the aid of the University or of Government, 
it could supply the additional funds required. The nomination 
when made would be reported by cable to the University and the 
college; and if, as would normally be the case, no exception was 
taken, the appointment would be formally confirmed. We believe 
that by this method a steady recruitment of western-trained 
teachers of high ability would be secured, without undue invasion 
of the prerogatives of the University or the college, and without 
overlooking the claims of suitable candidates in India. 

XV,—The need for new colleges. 

170. Even if all the existing colleges in Calcutta were to 
find it possible to satisfy the conditions which we have laid down 
for constituent colleges, the accommodation provided would 
scarcely suffice to meet the demand for training in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science as it is likely to develope in the future ; 
for the restriction of the number of students to be admitted to 
an individual college to 1,000 would greatly reduce the numbers 
now admitted at some of the colleges. That is one of the reasons 
which have compelled us to recognise the necessity of continuing 
for a time to recognise, on an affiliating basis, some colleges which 
may not be able to satisfy these conditions. 

171. It is practically certain that some of the colleges will be 
unable, either at the outset, or in the future, to meet the 
requirements which we have laid down; and unless we are to 
contemplate the permanent existence of colleges of an inferior and 
admittedly unsatisfactory type—a prospect which we should regard 
with deep concern—it is necessary to encourage and facilitate 
the rise of new colleges equipped on a scale sufficient to justify their 
admission to constituent privileges. We earnestly hope that such 
colleges will come into existence ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
despite the numerous and powerful claims of other branches of 
university work, such as post-graduate research, technological 
training, and women’s education, that there is no aspect of higher 
education upon which the money of wealthy men could be more 
profitably spent than in the endowment of colleges in which it 
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may be possible to recapture something of the intimacy of the 
relations between teacher and taught which marked the ancient 
schools of eastern learning. We feel the creation of at least two 
new colleges to be so essential for the efficient working of the new 
system that we are inclined to doubt whether the system could be 
given a fair start unless the immediate establishment of these 
colleges had been guaranteed. 

172. There are certain considerations which we would urge upon 
the attention of the projectors of new colleges. , One is that for 
the purposes for which the college mainly exists, a relatively 
small college is better than a large one ; though we have fixed 
1,000 as the maximum number of students which ought to be 
accommodated in a single college, we strongly feel that, had it 
been practicable, it would have been better to fix 500 as the 
maximum. A second consideration, which was not present to 
the minds of the founders of most of the existing colleges, is 
the importance of providing simple but healthy residential accom¬ 
modation for the students, and also for the teachers, if possible 
in close proximity to the other buildings of the college. This con¬ 
sideration, taken alone, would seem to point to suburban sites as 
the most desirable. 

173. But here our second desideratum comes in conflict 
with our third, which is, that it is highly important, if the students 
are to be enabled to take full advantage of the facilities afforded 
by the Teaching University, that the college should be placed 
as near as possible to the main centre of university work in 
College Square. Unhappily sites, and especially sites spacious 
enough to allow of healthy residential provision, are very costly 
and very difficult to obtain, in that area. We have discussed 
this vexing problem elsewhere 1 in connexion with the very difficult 
question whether the site of the University as a whole could be 
removed. Here it must suffice to say that when the foundation 
of a new college is being considered, the most satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment under present conditions will probably be that a building 
suitable for teaching work should be erected near College Square, 
and that residences for students and teachers, if possible with 
playing fields, should be erected in some healthy but easily acces¬ 
sible suburban district. 


♦ Chapters XX and XXXVIII: the Site of the University. ) 
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174. We do not venture to indicate in any detail the character 
of the colleges which will, as we hope, come into existence if or 
when the new system of university teaching takes root. But 
we desire to emphasise the importance, under the conditions 
now existing in Calcutta, of the establishment of an Islamia 
College for Muslim students, where opportunities for religious 
observance and instruction might be made available. The proposal 
to create such a college has been under discussion for many years; 
but its establishment has been delayed, in part by the war, and 
in part by the desirability of considering this question in relation 
to the whole problem of university education in Bengal. The 
question has been specifically referred to us. We have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that we regard the establishment of such a college 
as a real and important need. The site proposed for the college 
is close to the Madrassah, and to the excellent Baker and Elliott 
Hostels for Musalmans which already exist near by. These are great 
advantages. On the other hand the distance from College Square 
might place some difficulties in the way of full participation in 
the work of the Teaching University. But these difficulties would 
not be insuperable, and on the whole the suggested site seems to be 
the best available, assuming that the University as a whole is not 
to be removed outside the city. 

175. The objection has been raised that a special Muslim 
college would bring about too great an isolation of the Muslim 
students. We fully appreciate the dangers of such isolation ; but 
this objection would be greatly modified under the system of 
co-operation and inter-collegiate teaching which we have proposed. 
On the other hand, it would introduce a distinctive element into 
the life of the University, which would be all to the good. 
Moreover, we recognise, with the greatest respect, that one of 
the reasons which have hitherto prevented Milsalmans from taking 
full advantage of the opportunities of university training has 
been their belief that religious influence is an indispensable 
element in any sound system of education. Such a college as we 
have suggested would meet this difficulty. 

176. Should a Muslim college be established, to place it under 
purely departmental control would be inconsistent with our general 
proposals. But in view of the fact that the college would be a 
new institution, and that the Musalmans set store by Government 
control, we recommend that the Government of Bengal should 
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engage the staff on such conditions in the case of each member as 
it may consider suitable, and should arrange, for the first five years 
at any rate, for the direct administration of the college in such a 
manner as may at the time appear to be most convenient, with the 
help of a committee to which the administration might be gradually 
devolved. Ultimately the college should be placed under the 
control of an appointed governing body of the type already recom¬ 
mended in the case of Presidency College, administering a fixed 
annual block grant from Government, but empowered also to accept 
gifts and endowments, which would, we hope, be forthcoming on 
a substantial scale from well-to-do Musalmans. But even when 
this process of devolution has been completed, the property should 
probably remain in the hands of Government. We further recom¬ 
mend that university chairs of Arabic, Persian and Islamic history 
should be attached to this college. 

177. The reasons which make it desirable that a Muslim college 
should be established might be advanced with equal cogency in 
favour of the establishment of an orthodox Hindu college: We 
shall recommend, in Chapter XLII, a reorganisation of the 
Sanskrit College which will, we hope, adequately meet this need. 

XVI.—The carrying out of the change. 

178. We do not disguise from ourselves the fact that the 
changes which we have proposed in this chapter, both in the 
methods of instruction and in the organisation of the University 
and its colleges, are so great as to amount to a revolution in the 
university system as it now stands ; though they are, in our 
judgment, not greater than are essential in view of the state of 
things which we analysed in the first part of this report. We 
have already expressed the opinion that the transformation of 
methods which we have ventured to recommend cannot be put 
into effect suddenly, by any mere legislative or administrative 
decree, but must depend for its ultimate success, like any other 
great change, upon the spirit in which the task is undertaken, 
not by a few leaders (though they would be indispensable) but 
by the whole body of teachers, and indeed by the whole 
community ; and upon the gradual growth of a new tradition, 
or, rather, upon the gradual revival of - the best elements in 
the older Indian tradition of teaching and scholarship. 
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179. Nevertheless, even the mere mechanical and administrative 
adjustments which will be necessary are so great, and the difficulties 
to be surmounted are of so varied a kind, that the most wisely 
designed Act, Statutes and Regulations could not foresee or deal 
with them adequately. It seems to us to be necessary that 
there should be a good deal of elasticity and power of variation 
to meet particular difficulties; and that therefore, during the 
first years, while the new intermediate system is being organised, 
and the colleges in Calcutta are being encouraged and helped to 
fulfil the conditions required for constituent rank, special transi¬ 
tional arrangements will have to be made. Whatever stages may 
be marked out for this transition, 1 it seems to us necessary that 
a small powerfully constituted Executive Commission should be 
instituted. Wo shall discuss the constitution and powers which 
ought to be attributed to this body in Chapter XXXVII. 

180. We have in this chapter advocated a reconstruction of the 
system of university organisation and teaching in Calcutta so far- 
reaching in its scope as to amount to a complete departure from 
Indian university traditions. We believe that the changes wo 
recommend arc practicable. We are convinced that they are 
necessary, if the highest training available for young Bengalis is to 
be brought into a healthy condition. But we do not conceal from 
ourselves that the carrying out of so great a change must be attended 
by great difficulties, and that it cannot be achieved in a moment. 
The changes proposed in the methods of teaching and in the position 
of the colleges arc so considerable that their full significance will 
not be quickly or easily realised ; and there will be a danger of 
resentment and friction unless time is given to those likely to be 
affected to realise the ad vantages of the new system, and to adapt 
themselves to it. Large funds will be necessary, both from public 
and private sources ; and in view of the substantial demands made 
by other parts of our scheme of reform, these may not be readily 
or easily available on the scale required for the immediate adoption 
of the new system. Above all, the establishment of the inter¬ 
mediate colleges, and the large expenditure which this will require, 
as well as the organisation of the new mode of administering 
secondary and intermediate education which we have proposed, 
will themselves make very exacting demands upon the adminis- 


1 See Chapter Llf. 
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trative power available; these changes will deeply affect the 
position of every college ; until they are carried out, the better 
prepared undergraduates for whom our scheme of training is 
designed, will only be forthcoming in small numbers. We should 
be very reluctant to suggest delay in the execution of reforms 
which seem to us to be of vital importance for the public welfare ; 
and we think it should be possible to carry them out reasonably 
quickly, provided that sufficient funds are forthcoming, and that 
a body of able men, endowed with adequate powers, are entrusted 
with the task. Such a body would be the Executive Commission 
which we have proposed. At the same time we recognise that the ■ 
Executive Commission might be overweighted if it had to carry on 
all the ordinary routine of the University besides working out 
the new system. This difficulty might be avoided if, when the 
Act reconstituting the University was passed, its operation was 
delayed for a time, and if, during the interval, the ordinary routine 
of university administration were carried on by the existing bodies 
while the Executive Commission devoted itself to preparing for the 
coming change. Such an arrangement would resemble that adopted 
in London in 1898. During this interval the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education could be brought into working order, 
the intermediate colleges could be established, and the effect of 
this change upon the existing colleges could be appreciated. At 
the same time the University of Dacca, whose immediate establish¬ 
ment seems to us to be essential, would afford a model of the new . 
method of university government, and in some degree of the new 
methods of university instruction, which could not fail to be 
instructive. Meanwhile, though the definite reconstruction of the 
Teaching University of Calcutta would be delayed, the time would 
not be wasted ; since, as the main features of the scheme we have 
described would have been formally approved as a programme for 
future action, the colleges could, with such help as Government 
and the public were able to afford them, make ready for the part 
they would have to play in the new system ; new colleges could be 
established ; Presidency College could be reorganised ; a beginning 
could be made, under the existing organisation, in the co-operation 
of colleges and university to provide more efficient teaching ; the 
training of teachers could be set upon a sound footing ; and much 
could be done in the improvement of examinations and in provision 
for health and residence of the students. It is for Government 
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and the public to decide (should our general programme of reform 
be accepted) which of these two methods of procedure would be 
likely to lead to the best results. In the meanwhile it has been our 
task, in this chapter, to lay down the lines of the new university 
system towards which, in our judgment, Calcutta ought to labour. 


A note on taking notes. 

If notes are not to be dictated in future, students must learn the art of 
taking notes from a continuous lecture. We think that it is perhaps too gener¬ 
ally assumed that the average student can learn to do this by the light of 
nature. But the process is not a simple one, and a certain amount of guidance 
will greatly facilitate matters. We were told by a distinguished teacher in 
Bombay that his pupils clamoured for ‘ dictated notes ’ as the only means 
of passing their examinations, which he declined to give them. Instead, he 
gave them one or two lessons on the art of taking notes. He lectured for a 
quarter of an hour and then wrote out on the black-board the notes which 
he himself would have regarded as adequate. A few illustrations of this 
kind amply sufficed to put the students on the right track, and no more diffi¬ 
culty was experienced. Clearly there arc no hard and fast rules to be observed 
in the matter. The object of a lecture, as compared with that of a book, is 
to give a colour and perspective by means of the human voice which only 
supreme art in writing can evoke; to explore difficulties and present them 
in different ways so as to overcome the obstacles existent in minds of different 
types, involving repetitions that would often bo utterly wearisome in print; 
to give illustrations particularly fitted to awaken the interest of the particular 
audience in front of the lecturer, which would be entirely out of place in 
addressing the wide public of letters. It is clear that the object of a lecture is 
largely defeated by slow dictation on the part of the lecturer, and by mechan¬ 
ical writing on the part of the student absorbing the greater part of his 
attention. He might as well be copying from a book. The ideal for the 
student to aim at is, while listening with full attention, to be able to grasp as 
he goes along and to jot down those salient points which will enable him later, 
when he reads his notes, to recreate in his mind the lecture as he heard it. 
As in other matters, the ideal is not easy to attain. But with practice a reason¬ 
able efficiency may be acquired by the student of average ability, We have 
expressed ourselves emphatically in condemnation of ‘ dictated notes.’ But 
we see no reason why, if a lecturer judges it advisable, he should not either 
at the beginning or the end of a lecture, dictate during a few minutes a brief 
headline summary of the main points on which he has touched or intends to 
touch. Such a summary, especially with young students, might often give 
real help ; for the lecturer himself, it is a means of ensuring clearness, by no 
means to be despised. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


The Mufassal Colleges. 

I. 

1. The whole scheme of reform which has been outlined in the 
foregoing chapters must deeply affect the position and prospects 
of the scattered colleges in the Bengal mufassal. We believe 
that, under the new system, there can be opened to these colleges 
the possibility of future developments of far greater interest and 
usefulness than anything which could have resulted from the 
present system, though the development of some of the colleges 
ought to be on widely different lines from that of others. We 
have endeavoured to frame a plan which will give to these colleges 
the opportunity of addressing themselves to new responsibilities 
and of shaping for themselves a more useful future ; and this 
plan will be explained in the present chapter But we recognise 
that, at first sight, our scheme.as a whole is likely to awaken some 
apprehension in the minds of those who are responsible for the 
mufassal colleges ; and we therefore think it necessary to face 
frankly the causes, of this feeling before proceeding to explain the 
means by which we think these causes can be removed. 

2. The city of Calcutta, and the superior educational advan¬ 
tages which it has to offer, have always exercised a powerful 
attraction over the minds of mufassal boys. 1 One thing alone 
has seemed to make it possible for the mufassal colleges to resist 
the influence of this attraction, and to keep their classes filled. 
They sent their students in for the same examinations as the 
strongest Calcutta colleges, and, on the whole, were not markedly 
less successful in getting them through. So long as the passing 
of examinations continued to be, as it still is, almost the only 
purpose for which students took university courses, and almost the 
only criterion by which the value of a university education was 
judged, this fact masked the relative weakness of most of the 


1 See the figures as to the number o£ mufassal students in Calcutta in Chapter 
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mufassal colleges, and made it appear that a man might do just 
as well for himself in a weak and ill-equipped college as in a 
strong one. 

3. But the false standard set up by the overvaluing of examin¬ 
ation results, as we have seen, is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
the present system in Bengal. It has to be overthrown if Bengal is 
to attain full intellectual vitality. It will be overthrown if and 
when adequately endowed and efficiently organised teaching uni¬ 
versities are established, as we have proposed, in Calcutta and in 
Dacca. Then it will be gradually realised, by the students, by their 
parents and advisers, and by their future employers, that a man 
can in these places get a training altogether superior to anything 
that has hitherto been open to him. It \^ill be realised that what 
makes a university education worth having is the training which 
it gives, the intellectual stimulus of listening to great teachers, the 
introduction to the responsibilities of life which comes from the 
close contact and cooperation of a living society ; not the mere 
crude passing of an examination, which is mainly of value if 
and in so far as it proves that the student has undergone a 
training of this kind. 

4. The Teaching Universities ol Calcutta and Dacca will set up 
in Bengal new standards of university work. Judged by these 
standards the mufassal colleges will gravely suffer in public 
estimation unless the character and quality of their work are 
improved out of all recognition. Unless they are enabled, by 
systematic encouragement and aid, to provide a training which, 
while less rich and varied, can yet stand comparison with that 
afforded by Calcutta and Dacca, they will be apt to be gradually 
denuded of their students. This result would be in every way 
unhappy. It would be unfortunate for the mufassal, since it might 
involve the crushing out of such modest centres of intellectual 
life as now exist. It would be not less unfortunate for Calcutta 
and Dacca, since it would mean that these universities would 
have to deal with such large numbers of students as would make 
it impossible for them to develope an adequate system of teaching 
and of individual care and supervision. 

5. These results can only be prevented in one or other of two 
ways. One would be to forbid the reorganisation of Calcutta and 
Dacca, in order that the mufassal colleges might go on as they 7- now 
do. We do not hesitate to say that this would be nothing less 
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than a crime. It would imply the denial to students in Calcutta 
and Dacca of advantages which must be beneficial not only to 
themselves, but to the community, merely in order that a number 
of institutions—which exist for the service of the community— 
should be enabled to go on doing a kind of work which is already 
manifestly inadequate to the needs of the Presidency, and will 
become more obviously inadequate in proportion as Bengal realises 
how much sound education can do for her service. 

6. The onfy alternative is to clevelope in the mufassal real and 
living centres of university work—not merely of preparation for 
examinations, but of independent thought and investigation. We 
believe that, with wise guidance and aid, this can be done, not in 
a moment, but gradually; so that selected mufassal centres may 
grow in strength as Calcutta and Dacca grow in strength, and 
may be able to make an appeal to the students which, in its 
way, will be almost as strong as that of the two leading 
universities, though somewhat different in kind. But if this is 
to be done, there must be a reasonable concentration of re¬ 
sources ; and no scheme for dealing with the problem will be 
satisfactory which does not make sqrch concentration possible. 

7. In yet another respect thg plan of reform which is outlined 
in the foregoing chapters ma| seem, at first sight, to be prejudi¬ 
cial to the interests of % e mufassal colleges. In all of them the 
great majority of the students are in the intermediate stage. In 
many of them tlqv intermediate classes form a source of revenue, 
by means of which the degree classes are in part supported. The 
reorganisation which we propose excludes the intermediate classes 
from sphere of university work, and may therefore seem to 
imperil the very existence of these colleges. 

8. But the number of students requiring education up to the 
stage now fixed by the intermediate examination (though of a 
kind better adapted to their needs) will remain as large as ever, 
and, indeed, will in all probability greatly increase. For the great 
majority of these students—for a far larger proportion than is now 
the case—provision ought to be made in the mufassal. The 
mufassal colleges, therefore, will have at the intermediate stage 
as important a function as before—indeed, a far more import¬ 
ant function, because it is in this stage of education that some of 
the greatest and most urgently needed improvements are possible. 
But these improvements will be costly. It will no longer be 
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possible to run intermediate classes so as to pay their way, still 
less so as to yield a profit. Substantial subsidies will be 
necessary to enable the colleges to carry on this work. We have 
elsewhere recommended the provision of such subsidies, and we 
hold these to be so necessary that if they are not forthcoming our 
recommendations will, in our judgment, be largely nullified. 

9. Intermediate education of the new pattern will be able to 
render such vital services to the whole community, and will be so 
exacting in its demands upon the thought and upon the resources 
of those who carry it on, that the colleges which undertake it 
will find it more and more incumbent upon them to concentrate 
their attention upon this kind of work, which demands methods 
quite different from those appropriate to degree or university 
work. In the same way, those colleges which are zealous to carry 
on degree work, and which are able to attract large numbers of degree 
students, will find that the attempt to provide a training worthy 
of being compared with that afforded by Calcutta and Dacca will 
equally tax all their strength, and demand all their energies. 

10. We therefore contemplate, as the necessary consequence of 
the changes which we have proposed, a gradual and increasingly 
definite differentiation in the worn of the mufassal colleges, some 

'devoting all their strength to degf'f e work, others to the not less 
vitally important work of the intermediate stage. The former 
might in course of time be recognised as potential universities/ 
and ultimately, as universities, acquire independence. The latter 
would become great centres of varied and practical training for 
young men of many types. They would be different from the 
‘ potential universities/ but no more inferior to them than Eton 
is inferior to Oxford. But this process of development, though it 
must not be artificially forced, must not merely be left to chance ; 
and a well designed scheme of reorganisation must provide the 
means for giving to all the colleges a wise guidance during their 
gradual development towards different, but equally worthy and 
useful, destinies. 

11 . But it is necessary, in framing a scheme of reform, to consider 
not only the needs and interests of the colleges, but the sentiments 
and desires of the community as a whole. There can be no doubt 
that educated opinion in Bengal has long held, and still largely 
holds, that a wide diffusion of institutions of university rank in all 
parts of the province is in itself desirable, as a means of bringing 
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home to the people the value of education, and as a stimulus to the 
intellectual life of the districts in which these institutions are planted. 
Bo strongly is this opinion held by many leaders of opinion that 
they would be willing with their eyes open even to sacrifice efficiency 
in teaching, if the price of efficiency was a reduction in the number 
of available centres of instruction. We recognise the force of these 
considerations, especially in the stage of educational development 
through which Bengal has been passing; we recognise also that the 
remarkable demand for education in Bengal has been in a consid¬ 
erable degree due to the wide distribution of colleges of uni¬ 
versity rank. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
influence of these small and under-equipped institutions, which 
can afford only a narrow and, for most of their students, purely 
literary training, and which can therefore do nothing to help 
their students to prepare themselves for more practical careers, 
has been largely responsible for the disregard of practical training 
from which Bengal has gravely suffered, and has encouraged that 
unhealthy concentration of the ambitions of young men of ability 
upon a course of mere mechanical preparation for book-work exam¬ 
inations which almost all our correspondents deplore. 

12. We desire not only to retain, but to extend more widely, 
the influence which can be exercised by institutions of higher 
education upon the community which surrounds them. But we 
desire that this influence should be healthier and more varied than 
it now is, and that the community should be brought to realise 
that it is possible for its sons to equip themselves not merely for arts 
degrees, and for the limited careers to which these lead, but also 
for a variety of forms of practical activity, in agriculture, commerce 
and industry. This end will, we believe, be attained by the estab¬ 
lishment of the intermediate colleges, which we propose should 
be set up in much larger numbers than the existing colleges. The 
intermediate colleges are not to be thought of as merely a reproduc¬ 
tion of the existing second-grade colleges, which have, by common 
consent, been far from satisfactory. They will be better staffed 
and better equipped, not merely than the second-grade colleges, 
but than most of the existing first-grade colleges; and they will 
consequently be able to exercise a much deeper influence upon 
the life and thought of the community. With their schemes -of 
vocational training, they will be able to show that higher education 
can serve far more varied purposes than it has hitherto served. 
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Their specialist teachers of education, of science, of agricul¬ 
ture, of commerce,, will often be able to render direct service beyond 
the limits of their class-rooms. We should hope that in time they 
might offer instruction suitable for persons who had no intention 
of pursuing a regular academic course. In particular the colleges 
might well become centres for university extension courses, delivered, 
often in the vernacular, by scholars brought from the universities, 
to audiences of the general public. In all these ways the diffusion of 
interest in, and opportunities for, higher education would be made 
far more effective under the scheme which we propose, than would 
ever be possible under the existing system. And at the same time 
training up to a higher stage, but of a much more efficient character 
than is now available, would be provided not only at Calcutta and 
Dacca, but at selected centres in the nmfassal which would gradually 
become foci of intellectual life far more vigorous and vital than 
can possibly be created by the handfuls of underpaid and overworked 
teachers now scattered among many isolated colleges. 

II. 

13. Having in' view the possibility of the future creation 
of other university centres in Bengal besides Calcutta and Dacca, 
and the need, if such a possibility exists, of keeping it in mind 
in framing any scheme of reconstruction, we included in our 
questionnaire an enquiry 1 whether, in the opinion of our corre¬ 
spondents, it would be desirable, either now or in the future, to 
establish other universities, on the lines of the Dacca scheme or 
on other lines. The replies to this enquiry were very varied, and 
very interesting. Exactly 150 of our correspondents deal with 
the question. Of these, seventeen are definitely hostile to the 
creation of any new universities in Bengal—a few of them being 
opposed even to the establishment of a university at Dacca. 
Thirty-five, while not hostile to the idea in itself, regard the 
possibility of realising it as too distant to be worthy of serious 
discussion. Ninety-eight are decisively favourable to the idea, 
though many urge that no attempt should be made to realise 
it until the University of Calcutta has been reconstructed ; and 
of the ninety-eight, no less than seventy-five name places which 
seem to them to be suitable sites for universities. 


1 Question 4. 
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14. The majority of those who regard it as definitely undesir¬ 
able to set up new universities base their opposition on grounds of 
expense, urging that all the available funds should be spent upon 
the development of Calcutta. With this view we have, in some 
regards, a good deal of sympathy. But it must not be forgotten' 
that there are some thousands of university students in the mufassal 
whose needs we are scarcely entitled to disregard. Others take 
up the much more convincing ground that outside Calcutta and 
Dacca there are no centres of sufficient culture to afford the 
necessary atmosphere for the growth of a university ; and that 
there are not enough teachers of distinction available to staff 
even two universities, not to speak of more. If there are no 
centres of intellectual life in all the vast area of the Bengal 
mufassal, is not this a dangerous and unhappy state of things, 
and does it not appear all the more important to do whatever 
is possible to create such centres ? But this can be done, in 
our judgment, only by the development of really strong groups 
of scholars and teachers at a few centres. Grouped together 
in a smaller number of centres, the existing teachers would be able 
to stimulate one another and to specialise in their work; their 
libraries and other materials of study could be made more efficient; 
while their students could not only be offered a wider range of 
studies, but would be enabled to enjoy in some degree the atmosphere 
of intellectual life which cannot easily be created intsmall self-con¬ 
tained centres. The teachers, working under such conditions, 
would be more efficient ; and the number of efficient teachers avail¬ 
able for the needs of Bengal would be increased. 

15. Three of our correspondents take up a yet more funda¬ 
mental position ; and contend that the creation of new universities 
is undesirable simply because it would make a breach in the 
uniformity of the present system of training. “ To multiply 
universities in the Presidency,” says Mr. B. C. Bose, “ would be 
sadly subversive of all uniformity in matters of education. This 
heterogeneity would be without any corresponding benefit.” 1 But 
is Mr. Bose right in the value he attaches to a rigid uniformity of 
training ? The experience of other countries seems to show that 
variety, not uniformity, is the source of intellectual vitality. The 
wonderful modern revival of learned activity in France dates from 


1 Question 4. 
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the time when, under the leadership of Albert Dumont, Ernest 
Lavisse, and Octave Greard, the uniformity imposed by Napoleon’s 
single dominating University of France was broken down, and 
eighteen French universities sprang into vigorous life. Most of 
our correspondents, indeed, take this view rather than Mr. Bose’s. 
“ There is room for new universities,” says Mr. Joges Chandra 
Bay, 1 <c but none for a multiplication of one type, teaching the- 
same subjects in the same way and turning out graduates- 
similar in body, mind, and spirit.... A university exists for a 
society, and, as a society is a complex organism having various 
functions to perform, new universities ought to take up the 
different questions and try to embody the underlying principles in 
their ideal. There will then be diversity in university education 
in the country.” 

16. We agree with Mr. Ray in his belief that there is need for 
greater diversity in the intellectual life of Bengal, and in the 
training received by her sons. But, when we come to examine the 
actual suggestions made by our correspondents as to the proper 
sites for new universities, we cannot but feel that the line of 
advance for the immediate future is by no means clearly marked 
out. For our correspondents name, among them, no less than 
twenty-nine places. 2 No one of these is so obviously marked 
out as a future university that everybody names it ; though 
Rajshahi gets no less than 55 votes, and Chittagong 34. Berham- 
pur is the only other place which gets more than 20 votes,, 
while four other places obtain between 10 and 20. No less than 
eleven of the places suggested as seats of universities have no 
colleges at all, even of the second-grade. It appears, then, that 
while, in the opinion of the great majority of those correspondents 


1 Question 4, 

2 It may be interesting to enumerate these in alphabetical order. The figures after 
the names indicate the number of times each place has been recommended. An asterisk 
indicates that the place does not now possess a college of even the second-grade 


♦Asansol (4) 
Bankura (8) 
Barisal (10) 
Berhampur (21, 
♦Birbhuin (1) 
♦Bogra (1) 
Burdwan (14) 


Chittagong (34) 
Comilla (4) 
♦Darjeeling (1) 
Daulatpur (2) 
Faridpur (1) 
Gauhati (14) 
Hooghly (3) 


Sylhet (6). 


♦Jessore (2) 
♦Kalimpong (1) 
Khulna (1) 
Krishnagar (5) 
♦Kurseong (3) 
♦Malda (2) 
Midnapur (4) 


♦Murshidabad (4) 
Mymensingh (7) 
♦Nadia (3) 
Rajshahi (55) 
♦Raneegunge (1) 
Rangpur {12) 
Seram pore (1) 
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who have answered this question, as in our own, the creation of 
new universities will ultimately form the best solution of the 
problem of higher education in Bengal, there are at present (apart 
from Dacca) few, if any, centres which are obviously indicated as- 
suitable sites for universities. And this conclusion is borne out 
by our own observations. After having visited all the degree 
colleges in the mufassal we are regretfully driven to the conclusion 
that there is no college which is as yet ripe to be transformed 
into a university. 

17. We are constrained, therefore, to agree with Dr. Nares 
Chandra Sen Gupta 1 when he says that it is impossible at the 
moment “ to determine which place should in future develope into 
such a centre of education as to make a university suitable for 
the place; ” and with Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas 1 when he says- 
that more universities should only be established “ if and where 
the conditions essential to the growth of true university life are 
realised,” and goes on to assert that there are at present no¬ 
centres in Bengal “ which call for, or would support, an independent 
university.” Yet there are at this moment no less than twelve- 
centres outside of Calcutta and Dacca which undertake to give the 
whole training needed for a university degree, though, as 
Mr. Biswas puts it, they lack “ the conditions essential to the 
growth of true university life.” 

18. It is manifest that Bengal, with the resources at her dis¬ 
posal, cannot maintain real university teaching at so many as 
twelve mufassal centres. How is this dilemma to be resolved ? 
We should hesitate to go so far as Mr. A. C. Cliatterjee, 2 whose 
remedy is to “ tell the colleges outside Calcutta that they must, 
within a fixed period (say thirty years or one? generation) 
either develope each into a university, or cease to be colleges and 
become high schools.” But Mr. Chatterjee’s drastic suggestion 
points to what will probably be the solution in the long run. 
We should hope that, with proper guidance and encouragement, 
a small number of these colleges might develope into real university 
centres, abandoning the work of the intermediate stage, while the 
rest of the colleges devote themselves to the highly important 
and valuable function of intermediate training. 


1 Question 4. 
* Question 5. 
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19. But who is to select the colleges to which this special 
guidance and encouragement are to be given, and on what prin¬ 
ciples is the selection to be made ? It is very difficult, as things 
are, to draw any sharp distinctions among the colleges, and to 
say, this college is fit to give university training, that college 
is not. It would bo useless to ask the colleges themselves to 
make their choice between the two destinies, as Mr. Chatterjee 
suggests. And, in the present condition of higher education in 
Bengal, it would be unwise to attempt, by any sudden and 
arbitrary decision, to determine which of the colleges should be 
encouraged to aim at the one destiny and which at the other. 

20. If we were called upon to indicate definitely the places at 
which universities ought ultimately to be established we should 
find difficulty in giving a precise answer. We should, without 
hesitation, assert that there ought to be one university, and (so far 
as can be foreseen) one only, in Northern Bengal; but we should 
find it very hard to decide whether its seat should be at Rajshahi 
or at Rangpur. 1 On geographical grounds we should be inclined to 
think that there ought some day to be a university at Chittagong, 2 
to serve the remote eastern region of Bengal, which is differentiated 
from the rest of the Presidency not only by trade interests,. 
but, to some extent, also by racial and religious distinctions ; but 
we should have to recognise that neither the demand of this region 
for higher education, nor the condition of its principal college, justi¬ 
fied any immediate action. We might be tempted to think of Ber- 
hampur 3 as a possible site for a university on the ground that its 
college already provides for a larger number of students than any 
other in the mufassal; but its work shows no distinctive features, 
and it depends too exclusively upon the generosity of a single 
patron, who cannot fairly be expected to undertake the very 
large expenditure which would be necessary. Finally, we should 
have to consider whether there ought not to be a university for 


1 See Chapter XIII, paras. 121-124, where the considerations relevant to this ques¬ 
tion are sot forth. Fifty-five of our correspondents vote for Rajshahi, 12 for the new¬ 
born college of Rangpur. 

a Chittagong receives more votes (34) from our correspondents than any centre 
save Rajshahi. The staff of Chittagong College is in favour of its development into a 
university, and have forwarded to us an interesting statement as to the change-, they 
regard as necessary for that purpose.—Genera) Memoranda, page 415. 

1 See Chapter XIII, paras. 121 and 122. Berhampur gets 21 votes from our 
■correspondents. 
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that part of Bengal which lies west of the Hooghly. But, with 
two exceptions, there is no college in Western Bengal which 
seems to have any claim for special treatment. The first excep¬ 
tion is Bankura, which has the great advantage of a healthy 
climate, and is undeniably doing good work. But, as we have- 
already seen, 1 the conditions in Bankura are not such as to promise 
that it could attain the stature of a university. The other excep¬ 
tion is Serampore. This college not only has a more generous' 
proportion of teachers to students than any other college, in or 
out of Calcutta, and a happier organisation of student-life than all 
but one or two ; it also preserves the great tradition of Carey,. 
Marshman, and Ward, and already possesses, by a charter from 
the King of Denmark, confirmed by treaty between Denmark 
and Britain, the right of conferring degrees. As will be seen 
from the very full and valuable memorandum submitted by the 
members of its staff, 2 this college has not only conceived the 
ambition of rising to university rank, but has formed a high and 
worthy idea of what university rank involves. But Serampore 
is as yet a small college, not ripe for so great a change. 

21. We return, therefore, to Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta’s 
conclusion ^hat it is not possible at this moment to determine 
which places will develope into universities. But I think, 
Dr. Sen Gupta 3 continues, that each college should be granted a 
large measure of freedom, so as to make it possible for each college- 
to develope on its own lines, and to form the nucleus of a future 
university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop¬ 
ment. Some device whereby the colleges may differentiate them¬ 
selves, whereby the deadening uniformity imposed by the present 
system may be mitigated ; this seems to be the solution indicated 
by the circumstances. The colleges must be given a chance of 
showing distinctive characteristics, of doing work that shall not be 
merely a reproduction of an old and wearisome pattern ; a chance 
also of arousing the interest, and winning the practical support, 
of their districts ; in order that the best among them may, i*n 
the long run, establish a claim to the higher rank. And the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring these privileges ought not to be withheld from 
any college. If, without too sudden a departure from the existing 

1 See Chapter XIII, para. 129. 

2 General Memoranda, page 333. 

3 Question 5. 
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system, we can create conditions which will be favourable to this 
hind of growth, further experience will resolve the problem— 
provided that the duty of watching over and encouraging the new 
development is entrusted to some enlightened and well-qualified 
body. 

22. To recapitulate : In the long run the best thing for Bengal 
will be the establishment of a small number of efficiently organised 
universities in the mufassal, wherein a training can be given 
which will be not less valuable in quality, though possibly less wide 
in range, than that which will be offered by Calcutta and Dacca ; 
the remainder of the colleges devoting themselves to the vitally 
important work of the intermediate stage. At the present moment, 
it is impossible to determine which colleges ought to be marked out 
for the former, and which for the latter, destiny. But it would 
be unjust that the existing colleges should be deprived of their 
present rights at an arbitrarily fixed date, or until even ampler 
provision than now exists has been made to meet the needs of the 
students whom these colleges at present train. At the same time 
it is important to find a means whereby the better colleges may 
be stimulated to strive towards a higher destiny, may be enabled 
to awaken the pride and win the financial support of their own 
districts, and may be allowed to enjoy, as they progress in strength, 
an increasing degree of freedom, such as will fit them for the 
responsibilities of independence. By what means can these ends 
best be attained ? 

III. 

23. One scheme, advocated by a number of our correspondents, 1 
is that there should be established a University of Bengal, distinct 
from the reconstituted Teaching University of Calcutta and from 


1 Memoranda by Mr. H. Sharp in General Memoranda, page 447, and by Mr. W. C. 
■Wordsworth, ibid., page 489 ; also answers to Question 5 by Mr. E, E. Biss, Mr R. X. 
Gilchrist, the Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Miss A. Janau, Mr. D. B. Meek, and Mr. F, C. Turner. 
Other correspondents, though they do not use the name ‘ University of Bengal, ’ seem 
to favour the idea—Mr. Saiyad Muhsin Ali, Mr. Jatindra Chandra Guha, Mian 
Muhammad Fazli Husain, Mr. Kokileswar Sastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt Shastri, Mr. F. W. 
Sudmersen, and the Rev. J. Watt—all in answer to Question 5. The same course was 
strongly urged upon us by an influential deputation of the Musalmans of Calcutta 
{General Memoranda, page 210). They urged the establishment of a University of 
Bengal, distinct from both Calcutta and Dacca, as “ the only possible solution,” and 
added that “ on academical grounds also this arrangement appears the best that can 
be devised.” 
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the University of Dacca, and making provision for the needs of all 
those colleges which were not incorporated in, or otherwise provided 
for by, either of the two teaching universities. This proposal 
has certain obvious attractions. One of the greatest of these is that 
it would make a ‘ clean cut,’ and avoid complexity of organisation, 
by providing a distinct mode of treatment for the three distinct 
problems of university organisation in Bengal, Calcutta, Dacca 
‘and the mufassal. Calcutta and Dacca would be left free to develope 
their own systems as teaching universities, unhampered by associa¬ 
tion with an affiliating organisation; while at the same time the 
scheme appears to promise that the needs of the mufassal would 
receive distinct and appropriate treatment; might, if presented 
as a special problem, receive fuller aid from Government; and would 
not suffer from being confused with, or unduly influenced by, 
the requirements of Calcutta. In short the project seems to offer 
the readiest solution of the problem. 

24. The proposal is put forward in several different forms. Some 
would limit it to the mufassal colleges, others would include those 
Calcutta colleges which were not included in the Teaching University. 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chain! bury 1 goes so far as to suggest that there 
might be, in addition to the two teaching universities, two federal 
or affiliating universities, one for Western, the other for Eastern 
Bengal. Some would constitute the new University on a purely 
affiliating basis, that is, they would make the University something 
outside the colleges, imposing regulations and curricula upon 
them. Others appear to prefer a federal basis, which would 
imply that the governing bodies of the University would mainly 
consist of representatives from all the colleges included in the 
federation. The advantage claimed for the affiliating system is 
that it renders possible a complete control over the teaching work 
in those cases when the colleges are too weak to be trusted. The 
advantage of the federal, as distinct from the affiliating, system 
is that it would give to the colleges a real voice in the design of 
their own curricula, and a share of responsibility for the deter¬ 
mination of university policy. The exclusion of nearly all the 
mufassal colleges from these educative privileges is a feature of the 
existing system to whioh our attention has beenrepeatedly directed ; 

1 Answer to Question 5. See also the answers to the same question of Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Ismail and Shams-ul-Llama Abu Nasr Wahsed. 
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and we feel it to be highly desirable that this disability should 
if possible be removed, especially in the case of the stronger and 
better equipped colleges. 

25. We do not propose to discuss in detail (the arguments 
for and against the institution of a University of Bengal, because 
the establishment of such a university is under existing circum¬ 
stances, and in view of our other recommendations, impracticable. 
In arriving at this conclusion we have been influenced, in the main, 
by two considerations. 

26. In the first place, it is impossible to predict what will be 
the precise effect upon the mufassal colleges of the other changes 
we propose—the withdrawal of the intermediate students from 
university classes, and the organisation of strong teaching univer¬ 
sities in Calcutta and in Dacca. If these proposals are carried into 
effect, their influence upon the mufassal colleges will certainly be 
profound, as we have already noted ; and it would be unwise to 
create a new and independent organisation for the mufassal colleges 
until the results of these changes are fully apparent. This is espe¬ 
cially true in regard to the proposal to establish intermediate colleges 
which will at once withdraw from every college two-thirds or in 
some cases three-fourths of its students. On the figures of 1917 
there would remain about 1,800 post-intermediate students in the 
twelve arts colleges outside Calcutta and Dacca. If the degree 
course were uniformly extended to three years, this number would 
be increased to about 2,700 students; but even this figure would allow 
only an average of 230 students to each college, and it is impossible 
to conduct a college economically for so small a number, especially 
if any reasonably wide range of subjects is to be offered. 

27. At the present rate of increase the number of students 
pursuing arts and science degrees would be doubled in about seven 
years. But it is impossible to estimate beforehand how far the 
demand for purely literary courses of study, which the colleges 
now mainly offer, would be checked or diverted by the new and 
more practical courses proposed to be instituted in the intermediate 
colleges ; nor can it be foretold how far, if at all, the improvement 
of the standards of teaching and examination at the lower stages, 
and the demand for a three years’ course for the degree, would lead 
to a reduction in the number of degree students. The figures 
cited above would seem to suggest that while it would be difficult 
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bo maintain in an efficient condition a large number of colleges 
providing teaching up to the degree standard, it should be possible 
to carry on a small number of colleges in which, by a concentration 
of resources, better and more varied teaching could be given. The 
readiness with which Bengali students migrate from one part of 
bhe raufassal to another suggests 1 that such a concentration would 
not be impracticable, and that it would inflict far less hardship 
in individual • cases than might at, first sight appear ; especially as 
we suggest a substantial increase in the number of stipends or 
scholarships available for poor students. Indeed, it would appear 
that the figures cited ought to justify the replacement, at an early 
date, if the financial resources were available, of one or more of these 
colleges by new teaching universities after the model of Dacca ; 2 
and this would, in our judgment, ultimately be the best solution of 
the problem, since, without in any way curtailing the facilities 
for university education, it would very greatly increase the value 
and quality of the training which the students would receive. 

28. But in view of the uncertainty of many of the relevant 
factors which ought to be taken into consideration, it would in our 
judgment be unwise to make any rigid scheme for dealing with 
the needs of the mufassal. What is needed is an arrangement 
which would preserve flexibility and elasticity, and would not exclude 
any of the various possibilities of future development. The insti¬ 
tution, at this stage, of a University of Bengal would in our judg¬ 
ment be unfortunate, because it would disregard this need for a 
gradual adaptation. 

29. Another consideration has also greatly weighed with us. 
As the proposal of a University of Bengal had been laid before us, 
we felt that we ought to have the judgment upon it of the non- 
Government mufassal colleges themselves. We accordingly sub¬ 
mitted this, along with other alternative schemes, to conferences 
of the principals and other representatives of the private and mission¬ 
ary colleges. 3 At these conferences, which were held in Calcutta, 
all these colleges were represented. With practical unanimity 
they rejected the proposal, and asserted their desire to remain in 


1 See Chapter XIX, paras. 3 and 4. 

2 See Chapter XXXIII, para. 09. 

3 See the letters of summons, printed in the volume of appendices to this report, and 
Chapter I, para. 21. 
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connexion with the University of Calcutta. From their point of 
view the conclusion was inevitable. The colleges are as yet indivi¬ 
dually too weak to co-operate with effect in the working of a new 
affiliating or federal university. They could not, without the aid 
of Calcutta, obtain the services of a sufficient number of men of 
ability and standing to ensure that their proceedings commanded 
public confidence. In the past it has only been because they were 
able in some degree to share the prestige of Calcutta University 
that they could carry on their work. They will need the aid and 
guidance of Calcutta more than ever during the difficult period of 
transition which lies before them, when they will need counsel and 
help in making their choice between the two kinds of work, upon 
-one or other of which they will in no long time be compelled to concen¬ 
trate their strength—intermediate work and degree work. 

30. We have already 1 dealt with a difficulty which may be 
felt by some, that the concentration of post-intermediate work in a 
limited number of selected centres would be hostile to the diffusion 
of public interest in education ; and we have shewn that under 
our scheme the creation of intermediate colleges on a large scale 
will in fact increase and widen this influence, while at the same 
time making its appeal more direct and more varied. But there 
is another aspect of the problem which ought to be remembered. 
University training, if it is to be worthy of the name, cannot be given 
on a self-supporting basis, especially at the low fees which Bengal 
students can afford to pay. It is a costly thing in any case ; it is 
especially costly if it has to be provided for small groups of students 
in many places. The existing colleges of the Bengal mufassal, 
as we have seen in an earlier chapter, 2 are giving under great diffi¬ 
culties a kind of training which is quite inadequate to the needs of 
their students. To bring this training up to even a moderate degree 
of efficiency in all the colleges which now exist, and to provide an 
adequate range of subjects, adequate pay for the teachers, and 
adequate libraries and laboratories, would involve a formidable 
expenditure, especially after the intermediate students have been 
withdrawn. Moreover, once the new intermediate system is work¬ 
ing those students trained by it who go on to the degree course will 
demand a more efficient kind of instruction than the colleges are 


1 See paras. 11 and 12 above. 

2 Chapter XIII, paras. 116-132. 
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now able to offer. The only way in which these difficulties can be 
met is by a concentration of resources. For it must be obvious 
that one college of 600 students can be worked both more efficiently 
and more economically than two distinct colleges of 300 students 
each : if for no other reason, because administrative charges are 
reduced, because its library funds will be twice as large and therefore, 
roughly speaking, make twice as many books available, and because 
its teachers will be able to specialise in a higher degree and to enjoy 
the stimulus of a more varied society of their peers. There is a 
lower limit of numbers below which a college cannot be efficiently 
worked without wasteful expenditure. And while it is also true 
that there is a higher limit of numbers beyond which a well organised 
academic body ought not to go, yet even then the advantages of 
concentration are not exhausted, since two colleges in close juxta¬ 
position can by pooling their resources give a far better training 
to all their students than either could give in isolation. 

31. We'therefore feel it to be essential that unless the higher t 
work in the mufassal is to be wholly unworthy of the needs of the 
students it must be gradually concentrated in selected centres. 
But the process of concentration cannot be carried out in a moment. 
It must involve a just and careful consideration of the claims of 
various colleges and of various parts of the Presidency. And for 
this reason some organisation seems to be necessary which will 
be able, without arbitrary treatment of any college, or of any group 
of students, and without any restriction of the opportunities for 
university training, bring into effect the new adjustment which 
seems to be essential in the interests of Bengal. 

32. After having weighed every practicable alternative, we have 
come to the conclusion that the only immediate solution of the 
problem is to be found in some form of association between the mufas¬ 
sal colleges and the University of Calcutta ; and for this purpose 
we shall propose the establishment of a Board of Mufassal Colleges, 
which will be more fully described later. \^ 7 e have endeavoured 
to design it in such a way as to leave to the colleges under its juris¬ 
diction the maximum degree of freedom consistent with the main¬ 
tenance of adequate standards of attainment, while freeing the 
Teaching University, as far as possible, from the entanglements of 
an affiliating system. We shall propose that the purview of this 
Board should be limited to the mufassal colleges. The weaker 
colleges in Calcutta, excluded from the rank of constituent colleges 

2 a 2 
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in the Teaching University, ought not to be allowed representation 
upon the Board of Mufassal Colleges ; and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, their representatives, being always on the spot, 
would tend to exercise an undue influence over its decisions, and 
would thus diminish the emphasis laid upon the special needs of the 
mufassal. In the second place these colleges might, if admitted to 
the Board, be tempted to rest satisfied with their present condition ; 
the motives for striving to meet the requirements for admission to 
constituent rank would be diminished ; and therefore the healthy 
development of the Teaching University would be retarded. 

33. It is not without reluctance that we recommend the estab¬ 
lishment of a Board dealing with affiliated colleges in the mufassal ; 
because we strongly feel that the combination of affiliating func¬ 
tions with the work of a teaching university is in itself undesirable. 
We should have preferred to be able to leave the Teaching University 
of Calcutta free to address itself to its great task without any such 
distraction; but in view of the long association of the mufassal 
colleges with Calcutta, and their special needs during the period of 
reconstruction, we feel that it is not possible or just that Calcutta 
should be encouraged at once to disembarrass itself of its respon¬ 
sibilities tor their guidance. We strongly feel, however, that the 
Mufassal Board should be regarded not as a permanent but as a 
temporary organisation ; though it is impossible to predict how 
long it may continue to be necessary. We recommend it as a means 
of leading up to and preparing a better and a permanently satis¬ 
factory solution. The best solution would, in our judgment, be 
the development out of the best of the existing colleges, of new 
teaching universities in the mufassal, in addition to Dacca ; and 
in defining the methods of organisation and the functions of the 
Mufassal Board we shall keep this in view. Our conclusion that 
this will ultimately be the best solution may not command immediate 
or universal assent. But it is at least a possible line of development; 
and since the educational outlook changes rapidly, no mode of 
healthy growth should be ruled out. It is one of the advantages 
of the scheme which we propose, that while it can, and, we hope, 
will, be used to forward such a development, it is not inconsistent 
with other possible solutions. For example, it might be found 
most practicable that while most of the colleges devoted themselves 
to intermediate work, several degree colleges, each individually too 
weak t o be an independent university, but some stronger than the 
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present isolated colleges and all at least strong enough to teach 
up to the pass standard of the teaching universities, should still 
he maintained, and should ultimately be given a separate 
organisation of a federal or combined federal and affiliating type. 
The Mufassal Board might lead the way to any of these solutions. 
In short we propose a scheme which, while it is definitely designed 
to lead to the establishment of new teaching universities, is 
nevertheless, having regard to the special difficulties of creating 
such universities in the mufassal of Bengal, not incompatible with 
other solutions. 

TV. 

34. It has been suggested to us by several correspondents, 
most of whom are Musalmans, that, while the colleges of Western 
Bengal might continue to be affiliated to the University of Calcutta, 
the colleges of Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to the new 
University of Dacca. We are precluded from considering this 
suggestion by the definite, and often repeated, pledge of the 
Government of India that the University of Dacca “ should not 
include any colleges beyond the limits of the town.” But, even if 
no such undertaking had been given, we should have felt it im¬ 
possible to recommend this proposal 1 The problem of univer¬ 
sity education in the mufassal must be dealt with as a single 
whole, and a uniform and consistent policy must be pursued in 
regard to it, if there is to be any clear, forward-looking, and 
statesmanlike view. And this implies that a single controlling 
body should be responsible for dealing with it. 

35. We therefore recommend that all the mufassal colleges 
should be associated with the University of Calcutta. The danger 
of such an arrangement might bet-hat it might- impede the 
development of the teaching system in Calcutta. We regard it 
as essential, therefore, that the organisation set up for the 
mufassal colleges should not be of such a kind as to hamper or 
retard the work of the Teaching University in Calcutta, or to limit 
the range and character of the training which it gives to those 
which are attainable by the mufassal colleges. While it may 
be desirable that a considerable degree of uniformity should be 
maintained between the Teaching University and the mufassal 


1 See Chapter XXXIII, ‘ The University of Dacca, ’ whore (paras. 21-29) the objec¬ 
tions to this course from the point of view of Dacca are explained. 
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colleges in the general plan and standards of their work, more 
particularly in those groups of pass subjects which are most 
widely taken, the pursuit of uniformity should not be allowed to 
prevent the fullest utilisation of the resources of Calcutta by the 
students of Calcutta, or the establishment in Calcutta of courses 
of study which no mufassal college would be able to provide. At 
the same time there should be offered to the best mufassal 
colleges the largest degree of freedom which they are likely to 
use wisely. 

36. The means which we suggest for attaining these ends is the 
establishment of a special Board of the University of Calcutta, to 
be known as the Board of Mufassal Colleges. The details of the 
constitution and powers which we propose for this Board will be 
fully described in a later chapter. 1 In the meanwhile it may 
suffice to say that we propose that every mufassal college which is 
affiliated up to'the degree standard should be represented by at 
least one member on this Board, and the stronger colleges by 
more than one that there should also be a very strong representa¬ 
tion upon it of the teachers in the Teaching University of Calcutta 
and its constituent colleges, appointed by the Academic Council; 
that the Board, subject to review by the Academic Council, should 
be responsible for the curricula and examinations of the mufassal 
colleges ; and that it should have a distinct system of finance. 

37. Thus, for the first time in the history of university educa¬ 
tion in Bengal, every mufassal college would be -able to make its 
voice heard in the determination of the courses of study which its 
students pursue. But any scheme which proposes to make pos¬ 
sible common deliberations among the representatives of mufassal 
colleges must take account of the difficulty of communications 
in the vast area of Bengal, and the waste of time and money 
which would be involved if men were to be assembled at frequent 
intervals from all parts of the province. In order to meet these 
difficulties, and to ensure that the mufassal colleges may have a 
really effective, and not a merely nominal, share in these dis¬ 
cussions, we suggest that the Board should not meet very 
often, but that its main business should be concentrated in a 
single series of meetings, which might be confined within a single 
week, leaving routine business to be conducted by an Executive 


1 Chapter XXXVII, the Constitution of the University of Calcutta, paras. 76-82. 
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Committee, of which the Vice-Chancellor would be Chairman, and 
by a paid Secretary, who would work in close association with the 
Registrar of the University. 

38. The feature of this proposal which is most likely to arouse 
challenge and debate is that it implies that there will be distinct 
curricula and examinations for the mufassal colleges. It may be 
feared by some that under these circumstances the degrees won by 
mufassal students will be less highly valued than those of Calcutta 
students. We do not think that this need be so, seeing that the 
standard of these degrees will be guaranteed, in a mode to be de¬ 
scribed later, by the University of Calcutta, and that they will 
bear its name. But it seems to us to be essential that there 
should be some variation in the curricula, and a separate system 
of examinations, for the mufassal colleges, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, it would be unfair to expect any of the mufassal 
colleges to ‘ keep step 5 with the far fuller and more varied system 
of training afforded by the combined resources of the University 
and the constituent colleges in Calcutta. Any system of rigidly 
uniform curricula and examinations would be unfair to both sides. 
In the second place, every examination tends to become more 
mechanical, and therefore more unsatisfactory, in proportion as 
the number of candidates increases. 1 The number of candidates 
for the degree examinations of the University of Calcutta is already 
far too great for efficiency ; and it will be a positive advantage 
that they should be divided into three groups, for Calcutta, 
Dacca, and the mufassal. 

39. The objection likely to be alleged against this proposal is 
that the same degree of the same university ought not to mean 
different things ; that there should be uniformity of standards. 
But the truth is that any rigid uniformity of standards is in fact 
unattainable even within the same university. Standards 
notoriously vary from year to year. Even in the same year the 
student who takes one group of subjects will be far more severely 
tested than the student who takes another group. And of two 
students who take the same group of subjects in the same year, 
even if they obtain an identical aggregate of marks, it is notorious 
that one may be a much abler man than the other. The student 


1 See Chapter XVII, where the problems and methods of examination are dia¬ 
ls issod. 
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trained in a good college, where he has received good teaching and 
has learnt to use books, should be fro tanto worth more than the 
student who has obtained the same marks by cramming notes 
and keys. The notion that an exact uniformity of standard can 
be obtained by the simple device of compelling all the candidates 
to answer the same questions is altogether illusory. This is very 
frankly recognised by modern students of educational problems. 
In the University of London, for example, not only are there 
different sets of papers for external and internal students, but in 
certain examinations special sets of papers are provided for in¬ 
dividual colleges, to suit their special curricula. Equality of 
standard can be secured, in a reasonable degree, by conference 
between those who set and mark the various papers, or by an inter¬ 
change of examiners. It can, indeed, he attained in this way 
even more effectively than by compelling all the candidates to 
take the same papers. 1 

40. It seems to us to be important that, as far as possible 
there should be a general equation or correspondence of standard, 
though not an exact uniformity of content, between the curricula 
and examinations of the mufassal colleges and those of the 
Teaching University. But this can be secured far better in other 
ways than by a mechanical uniformity of question papers. It 
can be ensured that the general plan and range of the courses of 
study pursued in various pass groups or honours schools, and the 
amount and range of knowledge required from the students, shall 
be approximately equivalent. They need not be, and indeed, in 
many cases, ought not to be, identical, for Calcutta will be able 
to afford training in various branches of study which must be 
beyond the reach of nearly all the mufassal colleges. Thus 
Calcutta might reasonably include an element of experimental 
psychology in courses in philosophy or education ; this would be 
impossible for the mufassal colleges, but their courses might be 
made equivalent in weight by the substitution of something else. 

41. In order to ensure a fair equivalence between the two 
courses of study we shall suggest that a very large element —not 
exceeding half—in the Board of Mufassal Colleges shall consist 
of Calcutta teachers; who may safely be trusted to see that the 


1 This end will be much facilitated by the institution of the Board of Examinations 
which we shall propose—see Chapter XL. 
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degree is not given on cheaper terms to the mufassal students 
than to their own. We shall further suggest that all the 
proposals of the Mufassal Board shall be laid before the Academic 
Council of the Teaching University, which shall have the power of 
rejecting them, or of referring them back for reconsideration, but 
not of: amending them in detail. We are confident that, while a 
ma thematical equivalence is an illusory ideal, by these means a fair 
equivalence of standard may be attained, and that the courses 
may be adjusted to the resources of the mufassal colleges 
without in any way restricting the work of the Teaching Uni¬ 
versity. The mufassai colleges will thus enjoy a double advantage. 
They will retain the benefits of the tutelage and prestige of 
Calcutta. At the same time they will enjoy a freedom, and a share 
in the control of their own affairs, such as the present system 
denies to them. 


42, Under the present system one of the most important functions 
of the University in relation to the individual colleges is the 
function of supervision and inspection, and the right of giving or 
withholding affiliation in this or that subject up to this or that 
grade. These functions the Mufassal Board would obviously not 
be well qualified to perform, though it might well be empowered 
to make recommendations regarding the conditions of affiliation 
which ought to be imposed. The recognition of colleges for the 
ordinary privileges of affiliation under the Mufassal Board should 
be embodied in Ordinances. 

43. In discussing the proposed reorganisation of the Teaching 
University in Calcutta, we have recommended that the courses 
should in future be defined in homogeneous and carefully planned 
‘ pass groups ’ and ‘ honours schools.’ 1 What is there said 
applies with equal cogency to the mufassal colleges. And in vie\^ 
of this change in the planning of the curricula, we suggest that 
it might, as a rule, be advisable to grant affiliation not in partic¬ 
ular subjects regarded as isolated units, but in each pass group 
or honours school regarded as a whole. We suggest also that condi¬ 
tions of affiliation should include reasonable conditions as to the 


1 See Chapter XXXIV, paras. 35-47. 
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pay and tenure of teachers, and as to the mode of government of 
the colleges . 1 Finally, we urge the importance of a full and care¬ 
ful inspection of the colleges. This should take place, not neces¬ 
sarily every year, but as frequently as may be required, and not 
less than once in three years. The inspection should be thorough 
and searching, and should include a detailed analysis of the condi¬ 
tions under which the students live, and of the provision made for 
their physical training and welfare, as well as of the teaching 
equipment of the college. Its findings should be embodied in a 
single general report, which should describe, and commend for 
imitation, any useful new departures or methods of dealing with 
particular problems which had been worked out by any of the 
colleges. 

44. It is in our judgment important that the financial needs of 
higher education in Bengal should be considered as a whole. 
With a view to this it seems to us that Government may find it 
desirable to require that all requests for additional financial assis¬ 
tance should be laid before it at the same time, and should be ac¬ 
companied by the comments and recommendations of a body 
capable of taking into consideration the needs of the whole pro¬ 
vince, and of weighing the relative importance of various demands. 
For this reason we have already recommended 2 that all requests for 
financial aid from Government made by Calcutta colleges should 
be forwarded through the Executive Council, who should be 
required to transmit them with any comments it thought fit. 
The same provision ought to be made in regard to the mufassal 
colleges. As in the case of Calcutta, we believe that Government 
will find it desirable that requests from Government colleges 
should in general be dealt with in the same way. But, apart 
from this, the colleges should enjoy complete financial autonomy 
and responsibility. 

VI. 

45. The scheme outlined above is intended to secure for the 
mufassal colleges a certain degree of academic autonomy, and 

1 Compare the provisions suggested for the two types of colleges in Calcutta, 
Chapter XXXIV, paras. 121-129 and 144. These provisions will not be in all 
respects fully applicable to the mufassal colleges, but they will provide a basis for the 
definition of new conditions of affiliation by the Executive Commission. 

2 Chapter XXXIV, para. 140, 
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some adaptation of their courses of study to their own resources 
and to the needs of their students, under the aegis and supervision 
of the Teaching University in Calcutta. This will, we believe, be 
advantageous at once to these colleges and to Calcutta ; and it will 
embody the advantages claimed for the proposal to establish a 
University of Bengal, while retaining the real advantages 
of the connexion with Calcutta, to which the colleges and public 
opinion naturally attach so much importance. But more than 
this is needed. It is necessary to find some means of selecting, 
without injustice to the rest, those colleges which may be regarded 
as ‘ potential universities ’ (or, as we propose they should be 
called, University Colleges), and of giving to them opportunities 
of further development, and grounds for appealing to the 
patriotism and public spirit of their districts. 

40. With this end in view we propose that special treatment 
should be given to the strongest and most progressive colleges. 
As a means of distinguishing the stronger colleges from the rest 
we propose that the general line of differentiation which has been 
suggested between the * constituent ’ colleges and the ‘ tempo¬ 
rarily affiliated ’ colleges 1 in the city of Calcutta should be followed, 
so far as it is appropriate, in the case of the mufassal colleges 
also. We suggest that <>n this basis some such conditions as 
the following might he imposed : - 

(a) A college desiring to be recognised as a University 

College should be required to provide separate teach¬ 
ing. under a distinct staff, for students in the inter¬ 
mediate stage, so long as these students remain attached 
to it; it should also be required either to cease accepting 
intermediate students, or to organise a separate ad¬ 
ministration for them, in a separate building, as soon 
as the Executive Council (or, in the period of re¬ 
construction, the Executive Commission) of the 
University decides that, this can fairly be done. Not 
until these conditions are met should the college be 
recognised as belonging to the higher grade. 

( b) It should further undertake to provide secure conditions 

of tenure, for a term of at least three years, for the 


1 Seo Chapter XXXIV, paras. 121-140 and 141-150. 
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great majority of its teachers, to appoint a chief 
teacher, or head of the department, in each of the 
principal subjects of study, and to pay no salary (for 
full-time work) of less than Rs. 125 per mensem or, for 
heads of departments, of less than Rs. 300 per 
mensem. 

(c) It should further be required to provide under normal condi¬ 

tions at least one teacher for every 20 students. In 
Calcutta we have proposed that the constituent colleges 
should be required to provide at least one teacher for 
every 25 students. But, as the teaching resources of 
every Calcutta college are increased by the teaching 
resources of the University and of the other consti¬ 
tuent colleges, this provision would be insufficient to 
meet the needs of isolated mufassal colleges ; a higher 
proportion is therefore necessary in these colleges. 

(d) It should further undertake to submit its principal teachers 

individually, when appointed, for approval or recogni¬ 
tion by the University, subject to limitations similar to 
those which have been suggested in Calcutta. 

( e ) Finally, since the rank of a University College ought not 

to be conferred upon an institution which provides 
only for pass work, a college which aims at this rank 
should be required to satisfy the University that it is 
capable of providing teaching in at least two or three 
honours schools of the new type proposed for the 
Teaching University in Calcutta. 

47. We suggest that these principles, or others not less exacting, 
should be adopted in drawing a line between those mufassal 
colleges, which should enjoy the higher privileges of University 
Colleges and those which should remain in the ordinary relation 
of affiliation; and that the Executive Council (or Commission) 
of the University should be charged with the duty of making 
proposals regarding the application of these principles in particular 
cases. The names of colleges admitted to the privileges of 
university colleges should be embodied in a statute, which should 
only be made or altered with the approval of the provincial 
Government concerned. 
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48. Colleges which are strong enough to comply with the 
conditions defined above should be admitted, with substantial 
representation of their teaching staffs, to a special panel of the 
Mufassal Board, on which representatives of the Academic Council 
of the University would also sit. These colleges should also 
have a larger representation than other colleges upon the general 
Mufassal Board. The object for which the special panel is proposed 
is to enable the University Colleges, which may be regarded as ‘ po¬ 
tential universities,’ to enjoy a greater degree of academic autonomy 
than the rest. Each college in this group would be entitled to 
propose, for the consideration of the panel and the approval of the 
Academic Council, special books or periods of its own, or special 
parts of a subject, or special pass groups or honours schools peculiar 
to itself ; it would be entitled also in such cases to propose a special 
examination in part, or the whole, of a degree course ; and both in 
these cases and in others to propose that the examination of their 
students should be conducted by the teachers of the college, 
in conjunction with external examiners appointed by the 
University. 

49. At first, no doubt, these colleges would be content to follow, 
for the most part, the general courses laid down for the whole of 
the mufassal colleges. But in course of time—and, we hope, in 
the course of no long time—the more active and progressive 
colleges would wish to enjoy freedom to devise special courses 
suited to the needs of their own students or of their own districts. 
The suggested arrangement would enable them to do this. They 
would thus enjoy a growing degree of autonomy, always under 
the tutelage of the parent University, and would be gradually made 
ready to stand on their own feet. 

50. For the development of the University Colleges, just because 
they are ‘ potential universities, ’ not only freedom is needed, but 
funds. We hope and believe that the ambition set before these 
colleges would help them to appeal, with effect, to the patriotism, 
public spirit, and generosity of their districts; and this should 
constitute the main source of their increasing strength. But we 
consider that some help should also be given out of public'funds ; 
and we therefore recommend that Government should decide 
what resources it can spare tor the further development of 
university education in Bengal outside Calcutta and Dacca, and 
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should ask the Executive Council (or Commission) of the Univer¬ 
sity for recommendations as to the way in which these funds would 
be most usefully expended, more especially for the improvement 
of those colleges which have fulfilled the conditions for recognition 
as University Colleges. 

51. The proposals contained in this chapter seem to us to 
indicate the only mode of dealing effectively with the problem of 
the mufassal colleges. The scheme preserves for the mufassal 
colleges that connexion with the University of Calcutta which 
they all value, and gives to their work such cachet as it can 
obtain from a Calcutta guarantee as to its quality. At the same 
time it does not hamper the progress of the Teaching University 
by compelling it to restrict its pace to that at which it will be 
practicable for the weaker mufassal colleges to move ; and it 
also gives to the mufassal colleges some degree of academic 
freedom, and of the responsibility which goes with it, and some 
share in the control of their own curricula. But it further provides 
at once a stimulus and an opportunity to the stronger colleges 
to make the most of their resources, and a chance of enjoying 
growing freedom in teaching and study. It holds before them 
an inspiring prospect, distant, but not unattainable, and capable 
of being compassed by energy and zeal —the prospect of one day 
rising to the dignity of independent universities, and of playing 
a great and distinctive part in the intellectual progress of their 
own districts, and of Bengal as a whole. 

VII. 

52. At present university education in Burma is under the 
control of the University of Calcutta. Not only do the two 
Burmese colleges (both in Rangoon) count among the affiliated 
colleges of Calcutta, but actually all the high schools of Burma have 
to be formally recognised by the Syndicate in Calcutta. The 
establishment of a university in Burma has been under discussion 
for a number of years; it has been approved in principle by 
the Government of India; and an admirable site for it has 
been acquired outside Rangoon. We cordially endorse the im¬ 
portance of establishing such a university. The racial, linguistic } 
social, and economic conditions existing in Burma are so widely 
different not only from those of Bengal, but from those of the rest 
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of India, that its educational needs cannot healthily be treated on 
exactly similar lines. The existing arrangement is in every way 
undesirable. It is not fair to Burma ; and it imposes upon the 
University of Calcutta responsibilities of supervision which it is 
manifestly not in a position to fulfil. 

53. The conditions and needs of Burma lie, indeed, beyond 
our terms of reference ; though even from the point of view of 
Calcutta alone we should feel justified in urging the need for giving 
academic autonomy to this great and distant province at the 
earliest practicable date. Some of our number were invited to 
visit the province and to consider its educational problems. We 
regret extremely that we were unable to accept the invitation. We 
trust, however, that the proposals which we have put forward in this 
report, though designed with a view to the needs of Bengal, may 
give some assistance to those who are responsible for the organis¬ 
ation of the new university when the time comes for setting it on 
foot. In particular we would suggest, for the consideration of those 
concerned, that there is a close analogy between the conditions 
existing in Dacca and those existing in Rangoon. In both 
towns there are at present two colleges, a Government college and 
a private college; and it is possible that the proposals we have 
made for giving some recognition to the claims of the two Dacca 
colleges, while at the same time maintaining that unity of control 
over university teaching which may be regarded as an essential 
mark of an efficient modern university, will afford some guidance 
in the not dissimilar conditions of Rangoon. 

54. Now that the war, which lias been the principal cause of 
delay, is practically at an end, it may be found possible to proceed 
at once with the project. On the other hand, it is possible that, 
in view of the relatively backward state of university education 
in Burma, and the small number of real university students (above 
the intermediate stage) contained in the two Rangoon colleges, 
it may be found desirable to proceed gradually. In that case, 
we hope that the scheme which we have proposed would serve a 
useful purpose during a period of transition. If the Rangoon 
colleges, with the aid of the Government of Burma, can work out 
some scheme of local co-operation, and if they can, either singly 
or in conjunction, comply with the conditions laid down above for 
admission to the special panel of" the Mufassal Board of the 
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Calcutta University, they might regard it as convenient to retain 
for a time, in this modified form, their connexion with Calcutta. 
This would enable them to work out gradually tlieir own distinc¬ 
tive schemes of study, while ensuring that there was no sudden 
change or lowering of standards; it would give them time, 
also, to build up their resources, and to work out the best re¬ 
lationship between the future university on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the rest of the educational system and the Govern¬ 
ment organs which control it. Above all, it would enable them to 
■organise the provision of higher secondary or intermediate educa¬ 
tion in such a way as to ensure that the new University, when 
it began its career, was not burdened with school work. 

VIII. 

55. Strictly speaking, Assam also lies beyond the scope of our 
reference. But its relations with Bengal are, and always have 
been, so intimate that no reconstruction of the university system 
in Bengal so far-reaching as that which we have proposed 
could fail to affect profoundly the whole educational organisation 
of Assam. It would in any case have been impossible for us to 
leave Assam out of our reckoning, and improper not to have 
consulted those who would be most directly concerned, before 
proposing changes which cannot but influence their work and 
their policy. Those of our number who were able to do so therefore 
gladly accepted the opportunity afforded to us by the kindness 
of the Chief Commissioner (Sir Archdale Earle) of visiting both 
the college at Gauhati and the administrative headquarters at 
Shillong, and of conferring with the Chief Commissioner himself, 
with his principal educational officers, and with representative 
leaders of opinion upon educational questions. 

56. There has been much talk of the need for establishing a 
university in Assam; and, although the proposal has not yet 
reached the stage of being seriously considered by Government, it 
was strongly advocated by several of the witnesses whom we 
interviewed during our visit to the province, and as strongly 
deprecated by others. The assumption which seems to be in the 
minds both of those who advocate, and of those who oppose, this 
step appears to he that a University of Assam must necessarily be of 
the affiliating type, and must bring together under a single 
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academic control the various colleges of the province. At the same 
time, the argument most often adduced in favour of the change was 
that Assam is a distinct province, with languages peculiar to itself, 
and with a distinctive set of economic, social, and .ethnological 
problems ; and, although this consideration was not very clearly 
put before us by most of the witnesses, it seemed to be implied 
that a university was necessary in order that these problems 
might be scientifically investigated, and in order that the curricula 
pursued by the students might be in some degree adapted to the 
special needs of the country. 

67. We have great sympathy with this point of view. But it 
seems to us to be inconsistent with the project of organising an 
affiliating university in Assam. If or one of the two Assamese 
colleges, that of Sylhct, serves a district which is only in an 
administrative sense part of Assam, being conne cted racially, 
linguistically, and economically with Eastern Bengal. The other 
college, that of Gauhati, serves the true Assamese region, the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, with almost every part of which the great 
river brings it into easy communication. Between the two 
colleges lies tho wide barrier of the Khasia and Jaintia hills, 
inhabited by tribes who arc quite distinct from the Assamese of 
the Brahmaputra valley on the one hand, and from the Bengalis of 
Sylhet on the other. There are practically no interests in com¬ 
mon between these regions ; and a university founded at Gauhati 
for the purpose of serving the specific interests of Assam would in 
fact be out of touch with the needs and interests of Sylhet. 

58. In the judgment of those of us who visited Assam, it is 
natural that the people of the Sylhet district should feel strong 
intellectual affinity with Bengal; and that the students of this 
district, in so far as they are not accommodated in their own local 
college, should resort, as they actually do, rather to the colleges of 
Eastern Bengal than to the other Assamese college in Gauhati. 
There does not seem to us any reason to anticipate that an in¬ 
dependent university will arise in Sylhet; and the needs of this 
district and its college seem likely to be best met by such a 
system as we have described in the present chapter, whereby the 
college would be able to send up its candidates for the examin¬ 
ations of the Mufassal Board of the Calcutta University, on which it 
would be represented. In our judgment the ablest students of 
Sylhet will probably continue to go to the main centres of education 
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in Bengal, that is, to Dacca and to Calcutta ; and for this purpose 
hostels in one or other place for these students might well be 
provided by the Assam Government. But, apart from this, the 
funds which are available for the development of higher education 
in this region would, for the present, be most profitably expended 
upon the development of a thoroughly efficient and practical 
training at the intermediate stage. 

59. The problem as it affects Gauhati is quite different. 
Gauhati is the natural centre of the true Assam, with all parts of 
wffiich it is linked by river and raihvay communication; and it 
ought also to serve the district of the Khasia and Jaintia hills, 
whose roads mainly lead towards it. Of all the colleges affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta (with the exception of those of 
Burma) none has a more clearly defined district to serve than the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, and none has greater opportunities of 
special and useful study in many fields, linguistic, literary, historical, 
archaeological, ethnological, economic, geological. In these studies 
the Teaching University of Calcutta might effectively co-operate. It 
is already supported, and ought to be yet more fully supported, 
by the patriotic feeling of the distinctive people whose needs 
it has to serve. But so long as its courses of study are rigidly 
defined by the examination requirements of Calcutta it cannot 
shape these studies with a view to the character and needs of 
its own people. Beyond all question, Gauhati may rightly aim, and 
ought to aim, at becoming the seat of a university : not of a mere 
group of examining boards, but of a powerful, well-organised* 
jonsolidated corporation of teachers and students. 

60. But we are bound to recognise that, admirable as is its 
equipment in many respects — and, as we have already noted, 1 
the students of Gauhati are in some ways more fortunately situated 
than those of almost any college in Bengal—this college is as yet 
far from being strong enough to stand upon its own feet as an 
independent university ; and to force it prematurely into such a 
position would be to imperil its progress. What this college needs, 
as a first stage towards independence, is an opportunity of trying 
experiments under tutelage, a period of qualified and supervised 
freedom. We believe that the position it -would enjoy if it \yere 


1 Chapter XIII, para. 133. 
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enabled to fulfil the conditions for admission to the special panel of 
the Mufassal Board of the University of Calcutta would precisely 
meet this need. 

61. At the same time it should be equipped with the 
rudiments of a university system of government. It should 
have a governing body, partly lay and partly academics 
endowed with some degree of financial autonomy, which might 
be gradually increased, and empowered to deal with questions of 
general policy, and to appeal in every practicable way to local 
patriotism for additional support. Alongside of this it should 
have an Academic Body, or Teachers’ Council, which should be 
given very full powers over all purely academic questions, and 
(acting through the principal) over the discipline of students. The 
Assam Valley is not yet ready for a fully independent university. 
But with some development it will be ready for the recognition of its 
chief seat of learning as a University College or ‘ potential uni¬ 
versity,’ enjoying an enlarging degree of autonomy under the 
tutelage of Calcutta, until the time shall come—which need 
not be far distant—when it shall be able to stand alone. 


2 b 2 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The Education of Women. 

I. 

1. In framing recommendations for the improvement of the 
existing arrangements for the higher education of women, we 
are deeply conscious of the fact that this is a sphere in which what¬ 
ever may be done must profoundly influence the whole social system 
of the country, and that no scheme of reorganisation will have, 
much prospect of success which does not keep this in mind. We 
fully share the view expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy at 
the Conference of Directors of Public Instruction held at Delhi in 
January 1917, 1 that, while “ it behoves us to do all in our power to- 
improve women’s education, so far as we can do so within the 
limits laid down for us by social custom,” not much can be effected 
without “ a gradual change in public opinion,” the achievement of 
which must depend upon “ the support and co-operation of all 
educated Indians ; ” and, moreover, that, as His Excellency added, 
“ the co-operation of women ” is at least as important as the help 
of enlightened men. “ It is they who know where the shoe pinches - 
and any purely man-made scheme is foredoomed to failure.” 

2. We believe, further, that, in the existing stage of develop¬ 
ment, very special treatment and very careful consideration, 
by men and women who have given special attention to the 1 
subject, and who understand the social conditions by which it 
is affected, must be necessary. It cannot be right, under such 
conditions as were described in Chapter XIV, that the problem 
should be dealt with simply by an extension to girls and women 
of the methods, curricula and organisation thought appropriate for 
boys and men, even when these are greatly improved, as we hope 
our proposals, if accepted, will improve them. 

3. Two distinct needs must always be kept in mind in the organi¬ 
sation of women’s education : the need of the vast majority who- 
will spend their lives in the zanana, whose education will cease at 


1 Report, page 2. 
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an early age, and who ought to be trained on the one hand to per¬ 
form their zanana duties with interest and knowledge, and on the 
other to understand and sympathise with the interests and work 
of their husbands and brothers ; and, secondly, the need of the small 
but very important minority who will go out into the world to serve 
their fellows in professional callings, or will play their part in the 
intellectual activities of the progressive section of Indian society, and 
want a high training to be enabled to do so. 

II. 

4. In the case of purdahnashin women the most that can be 
hoped for is that a change in social custom and in public opinion 
during the next few years may permit the education of girls of the 
middle classes to be extended to the age of 15 or 16 ; and that a 
system of secondary schools suited for the needs of girls of this 
type, and conducted under purdah conditions, perhaps on the 
lines suggested by Rai Lalitmokan Chatterjee Bahadur, and Sister 
Mary Victoria, 1 may gradually be brought into existence. It is 
also desirable that zanana classes, of the types briefly described in 
Chapter XIV, should be extended so far as the supply of teachers 
permits. But as work of this kind does not in any sense lead up to 
work of a university type, we do not feel called upon to discuss it. 

5. The whole of the work in purdahnashin secondary schools 
would necessarily fall under the review of the proposed Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education; and its highest 
standards of attainment would approximately be those represented 
by the examination at the end of the high school course. 
But we feel that, while the standards should be roughly equivalent, 
it would be the greatest of blunders completely to identify the 
course of study of the girls of this type with that of boys at the 
same age. Their course ought to be planned in view of the fact 
that it will extend no further, and in view of their future lives. 
We do not venture to make suggestions as to its content, methods 
and organisation. These questions ought to be considered by a 
special body, acting under and reporting to the Board, and con¬ 
sisting very largely of women; and we therefore recommend 
that such a body should be constituted by the Board, immediately 


1 See Chapter XIV, paras. 74-76. 
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it is established, as a Standing Committee mainly consisting ot 
outside members. It is also much to be desired that such a body 
should have the power of calling into council purdahnashin 
women, by the formation of an advisory committee consisting of 
women only, meeting under such circumstances that purdahnashin 
women could be members. The Standing Committee, with the 
aid of its advisory committee, should advise the Board regarding 
the curriculum desirable for purdah schools, the places at which such 
schools should be established, the qualifications desirable in mem¬ 
bers of their staffs, and the conditions under which they should 
be inspected, examined and controlled. 

6. We think it reasonable that there should be some form of 
examination at the end of the course of study of the proposed 
schools, but that it should not be in any way compulsory. It 
might be differentiated quite definitely from the corresponding 
examination for boys and might be conducted (as the small num¬ 
ber of candidates would render possible) in part by oral tests, 
conducted by competent women visiting examiners. As time 
goes on, it is possible that a small, but perhaps an increasing, 
number of the girls trained in these schools, and especially of 
the young widows among them, may, with the permission of 
their parents or guardians, be willing to proceed to higher 

'courses. In that event, it should be possible, by arrangement 
with the Board of Women’s Higher Education, which we have 
proposed, to define the conditions under which the leaving 
examination of the purdah schools might be accepted as 
admitting to higher courses of study. 

7. The type of schools which we contemplate as being brought 
into existence under this system would, as Sister Mary Victoria 
has pointed out, meet a great need. These schools would, for the 
girls who used them, replace the elementary schools, in which 
most purdah women now get the only school training they receive ; 
but, of course, the system of elementary schools for girls would 
continue as it now is, for the use of other classes of girls, under the 
supervision of the Department of Public Instruction. We feel 
the development of an adequate system of secondary schools for 
purdahnashin girls to be of such vital social importance that we 
urge that public money should not be stinted in its creation. At 
the same time, we feel that this is eminently a field for the 
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munificence of enlightened Indians, without whose aid and 
encouragement schools of this type are scarcely likely to come 
into existence or to thrive. 

8. But schools of this type cannot succeed unless and until 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers is forthcoming. These 
teachers must, of course, normally be women, though in some Hindu 
schools of this type the employment of visiting men teachers would 
not be out of the question. Teachers of the •type now em¬ 
ployed in elementary schools will not meet the need, and these 
form the overwhelming majority of the available supply. The 
educational experience of English women teachers, and their 
skill in class teaching and in the development of corporate life in 
schools, will be of great service at this juncture. But care must be 
taken not to make the new kind of school unacceptable to those 
among the more orthodox sections of Indian society who, rightlv 
or wrongly, fear the unsettling influence of western women. But 
it will in any case be indispensable for the development of the new 
type of school that there should be a large increase in the number 
of well educated Indian women teachers. These can only be 
supplied by the women’s colleges of the existing type, modified 
and expanded to meet the changing requirements of the 
age. 

9. Thus the first necessary type of higher education for women, 
that devised for the use of purdahnashin women, is and must be 
dependent upon the development of the second type, that devised 
for the use of women who are ready to devote themselves to 
professional work. We cannot readily imagine any nobler or 
more inspiring sphere of labour than that which would thus open 
itself to the women of the more progressive families in India, 
including the Domiciled Community —that of bridging the growing 
gulf between the old ways and the new. 

III. 

10. For the training of women of the second type we conceive 
that the maintenance of schools and colleges of the existing pattern 
will continue to be necessary. But we feel that the schools must 
be saved from the desolating domination of the examination system 
which now mischievously influences all their work. In our judg¬ 
ment there should be a specially planned course for girls’ secondary 
schools of the non-purdah type. Its standards of attainment 
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should as nearly as possible correspond with that of the boys’ 
schools ; but the content of the course might with advantage be 
modified, and while the course in these schools need not be so deeply 
influenced as the course in the furdah schools by the conditions of 
life in the zanana, it is much to be desired that there should be as 
great an approximation as possible in the content of the two schemes, 
so as to avoid a too sharp differentiation between the two groups 
of girls. On these points the advice of the Standing Committee 
on Girls’ Education, which we have suggested, would be very valu¬ 
able to the Board, upon which the responsibility for framing the 
curricula and conducting the examinations would fall. 

11. It would be the duty of the Board to ensure that the stand¬ 
ards of attainment and ability represented by the examination 
at the end of the high school course for girls should correspond to 
those of the examination for boys, and should afford an equally 
definite assurance of fitness to proceed to higher work. But this 
need not imply the use of identical papers, even Avhere the same 
subjects are offered ; nor should it preclude the use of oral tests, or 
the weighing of records of school work, which would be practicable 
in the cqse of girls’ schools, because their number will be small, 
for a long time to come. The use of such methods, if wisely 
applied, might have the effect of materially lightening the pressure 
of examinations, which, as we have seen, has told with special 
severity upon girls. 

12. At the higher secondary, or intermediate, stage in girls’ 
education it will be impossible to follow in detail the methods 
already suggested in the case of boys. The total number of girls 
doing work above the high school stage is, and will long continue 
to be, so small that to provide distinct institutions for the 
intermediate and degree stages would be wasteful. We there¬ 
fore propose that in women’s colleges the work of the inter¬ 
mediate stage and of the degree stage should continue to be 
carried on under the same direction and by the same teachers, 
though so far as possible the intermediate work should be done 
by school methods. At the same time we urge the desirability 
of a development of higher secondary or intermediate work at one 
or two selected high schools. We would in particular recommend 
that as soon as there is any effective demand for it, this grade of 
work should be organised at the Eden High School, Dacca. 
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13. We recommend that at the intermediate stage there should 
be provided, in all the colleges or schools which take up this work, 
some training in the methods of teaching, on the plan suggested 
in Chapter XXXII; and that this subject should be treated as 
one of the optional subjects capable of being taken at that stage. 
This will be the easier if, as we shall recommend, training in 
teaching is also carried on at the higher stages in all the women’s 
colleges, since the same staff could undertake both "grades of work. 
We believe that the prospect of obtaining professional trai nin g 
of this kind would constitute a strong inducement to many 
women to proceed to the intermediate or higher secondary stage, 
even in cases where circumstances make it impossible for them 
to go further. 

14. Another purpose which it seems to us very important to 
meet at the intermediate stage is the provision of the necessary 
training, in the preliminary scientific subjects, for women intending 
to enter the medical profession. But it would be unreasonable 
and wasteful that full provision should be made, in all the colleges, 
for laboratory instruction in physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. 
We suggest that, as most of these students will, in the later stages of 
their careers, attend mixed classes in the medical schools, it ought 
to be possible to arrange for the use of some of the teachers and 
laboratories provided for men in the preliminary medical subjects. 
But as we hold that provision should be made for giving instruc¬ 
tion to women, other than those who intend to enter the medical 
profession, in chemistry and botany at any rate, and probably 
also in physics, we strongly urge that an attempt should be 
made adequately to provide for all the subjects of the preliminary 
medical course by co-operation among the women’s colleges in 
Calcutta. 1 

15. The need of co-operation among the colleges is, indeed, not 
limited to the science subjects ; at present, under the system which 
practically compels each college to provide all the teaching required 
by its students, there is, in the first place, much waste of teaching 
strength, and, in the second place, a needlessly limited range of 
choice is offered to the students. To some extent the difficulty 
is in theory met by the fact that the classes of the University 
are open to qualified women students. We agree that this 


* The medical training of women is also referred to in Chapters XXIII and XLIV. 
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should be done as a matter of principle. But we do not conceal 
from ourselves the probability that under existing conditions such, 
facilities would be very little used. It is, therefore, in an organised 
system of co-operation among the women’s colleges that we see 
the best chance of an early and useful extension of the facilities- 
for higher training, and an avoidance of the present waste of teach¬ 
ing resources. 

16. Both at the intermediate stage and at the degree stages 
we feel that there is ground for considering the desirability of adapt¬ 
ing the courses of study in such a way that, without any reduction 
of standards, they may be made more suitable to the needs of women. 
This does not imply that women should be precluded from taking the 
same pass groups or honours courses as men. But it does imply 
that there might be subjects included in one or two of the alterna¬ 
tive groups which only women would be likely to take. We do not- 
venture to discuss what these subjects should be, or what place they 
should find in the degree courses. Just as, in discussing the courses- 
for men, we contented ourselves with defining general principles 
and leaving the proper university bodies, when constituted, to 
carry them into effect, so, in regard to women’s courses, we feel 
with even greater force that the working out of these suggestions- 
can best be left to a body specially constituted for the purpose. 

17. On all grounds, therefore, it seems to us to be of the first- 
importance that, just as a special Standing Committee on the educa¬ 
tion of girls should be constituted to advise the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, so a special Board should be constitut¬ 
ed in the University of Calcutta to organise the provision of more- 
advanced education for women and to make proposals regarding 
the adaptation of the university degree courses to the needs o£ 
women, subject to the approval of the academic authorities of the 
University. We consider that such a Board should enjoy a sub¬ 
stantial degree of autonomy and should hold, generally, a position 
in regard to the governing bodies of the University similar to that 
held by the suggested Board of Mufassal Colleges. 1 The constitu¬ 
tion and powers which we propose for this body will be more pre¬ 
cisely indicated in the next chapter. 

18. We have already made it plain, in Chapter XIV, that the 
provision of additional training for women in professional subjects? 

1 Chapter XXXV, para. 36, and Chapter XXXVII, paras. 76-82. 
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particularly in teaching and in medicine, and the inducement of a 
largely increased number of women to enter these professions, are 
among the most urgent social needs of Bengal. We recognise that 
as Sister Mary Victoria has pointed out, 1 there are also other occupa¬ 
tions which women should be urged to take up. But the greatest- 
immediate need is for well-qualified women teachers and for women- 
doctors. It might well be made one of the functions of the Women’s 
Boards suggested above to take these needs into review, and to- 
make suggestions in regard to them, even in those cases where the 
provision of the necessary instruction would fall to other bodies. 

19. In regard to the training of teachers, every promising, 
method should be simultaneously employed, but in our judgment 
it is important that this work should not be treated as a thing, 
apart, to be carried on only in special institutions, aloof from the 
ordinary teaching work of school and university courses. The 
subject will be more fully dealt with in another chapter. 2 In the 
meanwhile we would suggest (1) that post-graduate classes in the 
University Department of Education which we shall propose should 
be thrown open to women equally with men; (2) that education, 
should be introduced as one of the subjects for the degree, and that 
instruction for this purpose should be provided by the three Calcutta 
women’s colleges in co-operation; (3) that an introduction to the- 
methods of teaching should be also made one of the possible subjects 
at the intermediate stage, as has already been suggested in the; 
case of intermediate colleges for men, 3 and that this option should 
be offered in all the women’s colleges ; (4) that training for the L. T, 
diploma and for the B. T. degree should be given in the women’s 
colleges on a co-operative system, under the direction and advice- 
of the University Department of Education, which might afford 
much assistance. 

20. But the largest groups of teachers do not now come to the- 
colleges at all: those now trained at the missionary training institu¬ 
tions, at the Hindu Widows’ Training School, and at the Eden. 
High School, Dacca. In our judgment it would be desirable that 
as many as possible of the teachers of this type should take an> 


1 See Chapter XIV. 

2 Chapter XLIII. 

2 Chapter XXXII. 
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intermediate course, with teaching as one of its subjects, and should 
therefore go to the colleges ; if the Eden High School undertakes 
work of the intermediate grade this arrangement will be greatly 
facilitated. But a large proportion of those who now undergo 
training would be unable or unwilling to take such a course. For 
them special institutions will still have to be maintained. 

21. If any such programme is to be carried out—and without 
a great increase in the number of teachers in training, all progress 
in women’s education must be impossible -a considerable number 
of well-qualified women teachers, competent to direct training 
work, and also to conduct intermediate and university classes in 
other subjects, will be required. The number of Bengali women 
able to undertake work of this kind is extremely small; and the 
■necessary recruits can only be obtained from Britain or America. 
We have suggested in Chapter XXXI the maintenance of a corps 
of teachers with experience gained in other countries, who would 
■be available for employment wherever they may be most needed. 
Such a corps should include a number of women. Their services 
should not be limited to Government colleges, but should bo 
freely lent to other institutions. 

22. The problem of medical education for women presents 
many difficult features. The number of women who are willing 
to attend mixed classes at the medical colleges and schools is very 
small, being practically limited to the Christian community and 
the Brahmo Samaj. On the other hand, to create a special medical 
school in Bengal for women only—which ought (if the difficulties are 
-to be overcome) to be staffed wholly or mainly by women—would at 
present be too costly to be justifiable in view of the extremely small 
number of women (over and above those ready to attend mixed 
classes) who would be competent or willing to take advantage of 
it. The solution would seem to be that there should be a women’s 
medical college for all India ; and it was in the hope of thus solving 
the difficulty that the Lady Hardinge Medical School for Women 
was founded at Delhi. 

£3. Ultimately it may be found desirable and possible to 
■establish in Bengal a medical college or school for women only ; 
this, although it is felt by some to be an unsatisfactory arrange¬ 
ment in the West, may be necessary under Indian conditions. In the 
aneanwhile, we recommend that every facility should be given to 
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women who are ready to attend the existing medical institu¬ 
tions ; that, if their preliminary training is not wholly inade¬ 
quate, they should even be given a preference, in view of the 
fact that the need for medical women is even greater than the 
need for medical men ; and that, as we have already suggested, an 
effort should be made to increase the opportunities for obtaining 
the necessary training in preliminary scientific subjects. We 
also recommend that the proposed Women’s Boards should 
be brought into the closest possible contact with the work of 
the Delhi women’s medical school, and should hold its require¬ 
ments in view in organising the preliminary scientific training 
in Calcutta. 

IV. 

24. Our recommendations in regard to women’s education are 
couched in general terms, because we feel that the detailed consid¬ 
eration of this very complex and difficult problem can only be 
profitably undertaken by bodies of men and women better qualified 
to deal with it than we can claim to be, and better able to appeal to- 
the enlightened public opinion of Bengal. In the last resort, it 
must be upon this opinion that all possibility of progress must 
depend. If the leaders of opinion in Bengal are ready to recognise 
the supreme importance of a rapid development of women’s educa¬ 
tion and of an adaptation of the system to Indian needs and condi¬ 
tions, and if they are willing to spend time and thought and money 
in bringing it about, the question will gradually solve itself. 
Otherwise there must lie before this country a tragic and painful 
period of social dislocation and misunderstanding, and a prolonga¬ 
tion of the existing disregard of those manifold ills in a progressive 
society which only an educated womanhood can heal. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The Constitution of the University of Calcutta. 

I.—Preliminary survey . 

1. In an earlier chapter 1 we have shown that the existing system 
of government of Calcutta University is ill-adapted even to the 
purposes of an affiliating university. Its supreme governing body, 
the Senate, is not large enough to be representative of all the inter¬ 
ests that should find expression in a great provincial university ; 
on the other hand, it cannot be made an expert body capable of 
•dealing with all the aspects of the teaching work of a university, 
nor are the purely academic interests adequately represented in the 
faculties and boards of studies as now constituted. When an 
attempt was made, under the post-graduate scheme, to rectify this 
•defect, the inevitable result was to intensify the unfortunate cleav¬ 
age between undergraduate and post-graduate work by the 
•establishment of two parallel sets of bodies. The executive body 
■of the University, the Syndicate, is loaded by so great a mass and 
variety of functions, at once academic and administrative, that 
it is swamped. No small body could possibly be so constituted 
as to be capable of dealing with all these widely different duties. 
At the same time, the system denies to both the Senate and 
Syndicate effective educational or financial control; not onlyv 
matters of principle, but matters of detail, can only be altered by 
an extremely elaborate procedure, which involves much delay and 
irritation. 

2. If this system is inappropriate for an affiliating university, it 
is still more inappropriate for a university of the type which has been 
described in the foregoing chapters : a university which must, in 
the first place, deal with the whole system of teaching and research 
both in the University itself and in a group of constituent colleges 
in Calcutta; in the second place with a group of technical and 
professional institutes and colleges, and with the task of developing 


1 Chapter XXVII. 
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'vocational training on a scale such, as Bengal has never known 
before ; in the third place with a group of mufassal colleges, 
which require separate treatment, and some of which ought to be 
encouraged and helped to develope ultimately into independent 
local universities ; in the fourth place with the special and difficult 
problem of higher education for women ; in the fifth place with the 
work of a group of 4 temporarily affiliated colleges ’ in Calcutta, 
whose maintenance will be necessary for some time. Nor is this 
the end of the catalogue of distinctive and important functions 
which, as our enquiry has shown, it is necessary that the reconsti¬ 
tuted University of Calcutta should undertake. It must bear a large 
part, under the supervision of Government, and in co-operation 
with the University of Dacca and with the representatives of the 
industrial, professional and commercial interests of Bengal, in 
re-shaping the system of secondary and intermediate education. 

3. If the University of Calcutta is to be enabled to undertake 
all these functions with any prospect of success, it must be equip¬ 
ped with a system of government more carefully devised for the 
purpose than that which it now possesses ; a system which will 
combine a proper representation of public opinion and of all th( 
interests concerned in the healthy development of the educational 
system, with the maintenance of a proper degree of influence 
and authority for the best expert opinion ; while at the same time 
the supervisory authority of Government, and its deep concern 
in the matters with which the University has to deal, must be 
properly provided for, without imposing upon Government minute 
and detailed responsibilities which its officers cannot be reasonably 
expected to'fulfil. Above all, the system must be elastic, and 
capable of easy adaptation to the needs of a complex and changing 
society ; and it must be one which will bring home effectively to 
each contributory element in this great co-operative undertaking 
a full sense of responsibility for its special share in the task of 
turning the university system of Bengal into a living and growing 
system, which has to render to the community services far greater 
and more varied than it has hitherto been able to render. Respon¬ 
sibility can only be made real when it is associated with power; 
and therefore the powers of the various constituent elements in 
the system must be made real—that is to say, the autonomy not 
merely of the University as a whole, or of its supreme body, but of 
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its distinctive parts, must be increased. Delegation, and a clear 
definition and demarcation of functions, are necessary if the com-' 
plex and varied work which we have described is to be well done. 

4. We shall therefore propose a complete departure from the 
system of university government which has been traditional in 
India ever since 1857 ; and to mark the change, and to avoid confu¬ 
sion, we shall suggest the adoption of a series of new names for the 
various bodies which we shall propose. It will be convenient if 
at the outset we daseribe in outline the main structure of the scheme 
which we propose, before proceeding to describe its parts in detail, 
in order that the relations of these parts to one another should be 
clear in the mind of the reader. 

5. In the first place we propose that the University of Calcutta 

should cease to stand in a relation of special intimacy to the Govern¬ 
ment of India; but that tt\p general powers of supervision over all 
the universities which the Government of India exercises even 
now, and will, we hope, exercise more fully in the future, should 
be formally expressed by the assumption by the Governor-General 
of the office of Visitor. The great value and importance which we 
attach to the visitatorial functions of the Governor-General will 
be more fully developed in a later chapter. 1 We propose that 
a new and more organic connexion should be established between 
the Government of Bengal and the University ; that the Governo r 
of Bengal should in future be Chancellor of the University; but 
that (as will be seen later) his functions in that capacity should 
be in many respects widely different from those of the Chancellors 
of existing Indian universities. ■- 

6. In the second place we propose to set up a large and very re¬ 
presentative body, to be known as the Court , which will perform the 
function of representing public opinion m Bengal, and the various 
interests which the University has to serve, in a way which has 
never been possible to the existing Senate. We propose that the 
Court’s assent should be required for fundamental legislative propo¬ 
sals, but not for the details of regulations ; that it should exercise a 
general supervision over the finance of the University ; and that the 
whole progress and work of the University should pass, under its 
review and criticism. At the same time, since a very large body of 


1 See Chapter L, paraa. 43-55. 
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this kind cannot profitably meet very often—especially if represen¬ 
tatives from all parts of Bengal are to be included m it—and cannot 
advantageously discuss details, we propose that its meetings should 
be infrequent, but that it should elect a standing Committee of 
Reference to consult on various matters (which will be defined later) 
with the Executive Council, to which the detail of administrative 
work will be entrusted. 

7. In the £hird place we propose to set up a small body, to be 
known as the Executive Council. During the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion, when it will be necessary that rapid action should be taken, 
and therefore that exceptional responsibilities should be thrown 
upon a powerful and specially constituted body, we propose that 
the place of the Executive Council should be taken, with addi¬ 
tional powers, by an Executive Commission. The main duties 
of the Executive Council will be financial and administrative, and 
it will have to co-ordinate the work of the various sections of 
the University. It will have considerable legislative powers, 
within the limits of the mam body of University legislation. It 
will not, as a rule, be concerned with the details of purely academic 
business. 

8. In the fourth place we propose to institute a supreme academic 
body, to be known as the Academic Council, which will be primarily 
concerned with the academic work of the Teaching University of 
Calcutta and its constituent colleges, and will consist mainly 
of university and college teachers. It will be the final authority for 
the great bulk of ordinary academic business ; it will initiate univer¬ 
sity legislation bearing upon courses of study and examination ; 
and its participation will be required in all such legislation. While 
primarily concerned with the work of the Teaching University in 
Calcutta, it will have certain functions of review and criticism in 
regard to the other aspects of the University’s work,, carried on by 
the special Boards described below. Under the Academic Council 
will be other academic bodies, Faculties and Boards of Studies, 
also composed mainly of teachers. 

9. For the work of the mufassal colleges, we propose, as has been 
already indicated, 1 the establishment of a Mufassal Board , which 
will include representatives of all the colleges concerned, and will 
have a special panel for the more advanced colleges. The Mufassal 
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Board’s work will be, in all financial and administrative matters, 
under the control of the Executive Council, and, in certain purely 
academic mattters, its proceedings will be subject to review by 
the Academic Council, 

10. A similar Board, with substantial powers, will be proposed 
for Women’s Education; and it will stand in a similar relation 
to the Executive and Academic Councils. Certain other Boards 
or Standing Committees, of a less important kind, will also be recom¬ 
mended. Not the least important of these will be a Muslim Advisory 
Committee, the creation of which is recommended as a means of 
securing (in addition to other methods which we shall propose) 
that the special point of view of Musalmans in all university ques¬ 
tions shall be adequately expressed and assured of consideration. 

11. We have elsewhere proposed 1 that the direction of secondary 
and intermediate education in Bengal, and the conduct of the 
examinations necessary at these stages, should be placed (subject 
to the ultimate control of Government) under a distinct Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, upon which the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, the Hindu and Muslim communities, and 
the industrial, professional and commercial interests, should be 
effectively represented. Corresponding arrangements should also be 
made for Assam and Burma. This will relieve the University of the 
difficult and often vexatious business of recognising schools and 
carrying on school-examinations which at present occupies so much 
of the time of its controlling bodies, and will enable these bodies, as 
reconstituted, to devote the whole of their strength to their primary 
work—the development of higher teaching and research. 2 

II,—University legislation. 

12. One of the greatest defects of the existing system is that 
the legislation (by whomsoever enacted) which governs the activities 
of the university is unduly rigid, and difficult to alter or expand 
so as to meet new needs. The existing body of university law 
consists of (a) the Incorporating Act of 1857 and the Universities 
Act of 1904, which can only be altered by the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and ( b ) the Regulations, which were originally made, under 
the Act of 1904, by the Government of India, and can only be 


1 Chapter XXXI, para. 25, et seq. 

2 Ibid,, paras. 29 and 30, for suggested transitional arrangements. 
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altered by the Senate with the consent of the Government of 
Incite. No distinction is at present drawn between regulations 
dealing with fundamental questions and regulations dealing with 
minor details ; all proposals for change have to go through the 
same slow and elaborate process. 

13. In order to attain greater elasticity and adaptability, and to 
avoid the needless friction which is apt to result from the present 
system, we propose to distinguish between four different types or 
grades of university legislation. They will be differentiated accord¬ 
ing to their relative importance, and the mode of altering or adding 
to them will differ for each grade. 

14. In the first place we propose that a special Act should be 
passed by the Imperial Legislative Council for Calcutta University, 
and that this Act should repeal the Act of 1857 and (so far as it 
concerns Calcutta University) the Act of 1904, embodying such 
of their provisions as remain relevant to the new conditions. We 
propose that this Act should define in very general terms the powers 
and constitution of the University of Calcutta, doing little more than 
to enumerate the principal organs of university government and 
to define their main functions. 

15. The terms of the Act should be elaborated, and in particular 
the constitution and powers of the various academic bodies should 
be set out in fuller detail, in a number of Statutes. The first Statutes 
should form a schedule to the Act. But the Act itself should include 
a clause permitting the Statutes to be added to or amended by the 
Court of the University, consistently with the provisions of the Act, 
and subject to the approval of the Governor of Bengal in Council. 
As this arrangement would give to the Court of the University, in 
•conjunction with the Government of Bengal, the power of amend¬ 
ing Statutes originally made by the Imperial Legislative Council, 
it might at first sight appear to be an invasion of the supreme 
legislative prerogatives of that body. But this power, conferred by 
the Act, would in fact be exercised by delegation, and it would be 
exercised by a body which would be, in a degree hitherto unknown ; 
representative of all the interests affected by the work of the 
University. This would render possible a much greater elasticity 
than now exists, and would facilitate the development and improve¬ 
ment of the university system. Thus (to take an example) a Statute 
might provide for the creation of a Mufassal Board such as we 

2 c 2 
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have advocated. But if the mufassal colleges develope in the way 
we have indicated as likely, it might become desirable to alter the 
composition and powers of the Mufassal Board ; this could be 
done, without much difficulty, in the manner indicated. Statutes 
would deal only with questions of the first importance, and with 
general principles ; and it is right that these should not be too 
lightly altered, and that Government should be consulted. The 
procedure suggested is similar to that followed in the modern British 
universities whose Statutes can only be altered with the approval 
of the Privy Council. 

16. The ordinary body of Regulations governing the daily work 
of the University ought, subject to the provisions of the Statutes, 
to be capable of ready and easy alteration, especially in a teaching 
university, whose courses of study may naturally be expected to 
vary according to the special studies and capacities of the teachers. 
We therefore propose that the Executive Council (or Executive 
Commission) should be empowered to make Ordinances on all 
matters not inconsistent with the provisions of the Act and 
Statutes, such Ordinances to have immediate effect, subject 
to the following provisos 

(i) Ordinances dealing with purely academic matters (degree 

courses and examinations and the discipline of students) 
should require the assent of the Academic Council, and 
should in general be initiated by that body. 

(ii) The Chancellor of the University should have the right of 

vetoing 1 any Ordinances, which should be communi¬ 
cated to him as soon as made. 

(in) All Ordinances made during the academic year should be 
submitted to the Court at a statutory meeting, and the 
Court should have power, by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds, to cancel any such Ordinance, but not to 
amend it. 

But since this procedure might involve long delays, it should 
not be necessary to wait for the confirmation of the Court before 
taking action under the terms of Ordinances made by the Executive 
Council, and action so taken should not be retrospectively 


1 I)r. Zia-ud-din Almmd thinks that Ordinances of a non academic nature, particularly 
hose dealing with communal representation, should be subject to tbc approval of thci 
Chancellor. 
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invalidated if the Court subsequently refused its confirmation. In 
general, the mere expression of an adverse opinion by the Court 
would be enough to ensure reconsideration. But it would be 
undesirable that the Court should have the power to interfere too 
easily with the settled judgment of the active governing bodies 
of the University, since this would be apt to introduce confusion, 
and to undermine the sense of responsibility of these bodies. We 
believe that the methods we have suggested will secure a real 
flexibility, while at«the same time ensuring that all changes will 
be submitted to effective criticism from every relevant point of 
view. 

17. Finally, there is much of the minor detail of university 
regulations which, so long as the main principles are safeguarded 
by Statute or Ordinance, need not be surrounded by even that 
amount of safeguard which is necessary in the case of Ordinances. 
We suggest, therefore, that the various bodies of the University' 
might with advantage be empowered, subject to the provisions of, 
the Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances, to pass Regulation si 
bearing upon such details. Thus an Ordinance, after defining' 
the constituent elements of a particular honours school or pass 
group, might empower the Faculty concerned, subject to tho 
approval of the Academic Council, to make such Regulations as 
might be necessary to give effect to the Ordinance in detail; and 
similar powers might be allowed, in each case by a Statute or an 
Ordinance, to any of the constituted bodies of the University, 
such as the Mufassal Board, to make Regulations within the 
sphere defined by Ordinance. 

Ill.—The Visitor of the University. 

18. We recommend that the Governor-General should be the 
Visitor of the University, and should in that capacity have the 
right, from time to time, and in such manner as he shall think 
fit, to direct an inspection of, or enquiry into, the work of the 
University. Should the Government of India decide to establish 
a special organisation to deal with University questions, the visi¬ 
tatorial functions of the Governor-General might well be performed 
with the aid of this organisation. 1 


1 See Chapters XXVIII and L. 
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IV.—The Officers of the University. 

19. Passing to the detailed analysis of the system which we 
propose, we have first to deal with the Officers of the University. 
These should be the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer, 
the Registrar, the Superintendent of Examinations and the 
Librarian. 

20. The Chancellor should be the Governor of Bengal for the 
time being. He should bo the Chief Officer of the University and 
President of the Court, and should, whenever possible, preside at 
Convocations for the conferment of degrees. The other powers 
and duties which we propose should be undertaken by the Chancellor 
will be defined later in this chapter. 1 

21. The Vice-Chancellor should be appointed for a term of not 
less than five years, and might be appointed until such age of retire¬ 
ment as may be determined by Ordinance in respect of this office. 
In the first instance, after the passing of the Act, the Vice-Chancellor 
should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council for such 
period as he may determine. His successors should be appointed 
by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council (or 
Executive Commission). The Vice-Chancellor should be the chief 
executive officer of the University. In the absence of the Chancellor 
he should preside at meetings of the Court and at convocations for 
the conferment of degrees. He should be ex-officio a member of 
the Executive Council, and a member and chairman of the Academic 
Council, and should be entitled to be present and to speak at any 
meeting of any constituted body of the University, but not 
to vote unless he is a member of the body concerned. He should 
be responsible for the discipline of the University. In view of the 
importance and the exacting nature of the functions entrusted to* 
him, it is essential that He Vice-ChauccTor should be a salaried 
officer, and should devote his whole time to his work. Further, 
in view of the complexity of the task of organising and directing 
the University, and of representing it in negotiations with Govern¬ 
ment and with various educational bodies, it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance that the Vice-Chancellor should be a man of high academic 
standing, distinguished record and ripe experience. In order to 
express in definite terms our sense of the high importance of this 


1 They are also summarised in Chapter L. 
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office, and of the status and dignity which should be attached to 
it, we suggest that the Vice-Chancellor should receive a personal 
salary and an entertainment and hospitality allowance equivalent 
in the aggregate to the stipend of a High Court Judge. He should 
contribute 5 per cent of his salary towards his retiring allowance, 
the funds of the University meeting this with an equivalent annual 
contribution. 

22. The Treasurer should be appointed by the Chancellor on 
the nomination of the Executive Council for a period of not less 
than three years. He should be an honorary officer, selected on 
the ground of his distinction in finance and administration. He 
should be ex-officio a member of the Executive Council and of its 
Finance Committee, and should be responsible for the presentation 
of the annual estimates and statements of accounts, and, subject 
to the direction of the Executive Council, for the management 
of the property, investments, income and expenditure of the 
University. 

23. The Registrar should be a salaried whole-time officer, 
appointed by the Executive Council for such period as may be 
fixed by Ordinance in respect of this office. He should be 
responsible for the official correspondence of the University, for 
the direction of its office staff and for the record of the pro¬ 
ceedings of its various governing bodies. He should be entitled 
to be present and to speak, but not to vote, at meetings of the 
Executive Council, the Academic Council, and such other bodies 
as Ordinance may determine. As the smooth working of the 
University must in a large degree depend upon the efficiency of 
the Registrar, and as it is for this reason very important that his 
prestige and standing should be equivalent to that of the senior 
professors of the University, we feel that the salary attached 
to this office should be substantial (say Rs. 1,200—1,500 per 
mensem). 

24. The Superintendent of Examinations should be a whole- 
time salaried officer, appointed by the Executive Council. 

25. The Librarian should be appointed by the Executive Council 
on the recommendation of the Academic Council. He should have 
the salary and status of a university professor, and should be 
ex-officio a member of the Academic Council. 
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V.—The Court of the University. 

26. It is in. our judgment essential that the Court of the 
University should be so constituted as to represent every important 
element in the public opinion of the areas specially served by the 
University, and every kind of expert judgment whose criticism 
on university policy would be of value. A body designed to serve 
such a purpose should be constituted in a different way from the 
existing Senate. It should, in our judgment, consist in part of 
ex-officio members, and m part of elected members, the nominated 
element being reduced to subordinate proportions. The suggestions 
embodied in the following paragraphs represent not so much precise 
and definite proposals as an indication of the kind of body we 
should desire to see constituted. 

27. The Court should include— 

(A) The following ex-officio members :— 

The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Pio-Vice-Chancellor (if any) and 
Treasurer of the University. 

The Vice-Chancellors of all the other Indian universities, or their 
nominees. 

The Members of the Executive and Academic Councils of the University. 

The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General for 
Revenue and Agriculture, for Commerce and Industry, and for 
Education. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Burn a and the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, so long as the colleges of these provinces continue to be 
attached to the University. 

The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal. 

The Chief Justice of Bengal. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Directors of Public Instruction for Bengal, Burma 1 and Assam . 1 

The Directors of the Archaeological, Geological, Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys. 

The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal. 

The Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, and the Secretary to 
the Public Works Department (Irrigation Branch). 

The Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

The Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

The Advocate-General, Bengal. 

The Government Pleader, High Court, Calcutta. 

The Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

The Chairman of the Corporation of the City of Calcutta. 

The Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust. 

The President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parish ad, Calcutta. 


1 So long a.s these provinces continue to be associated with the University of Calcutta. 
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The President cff the Sanskrit Association. 

The Chairman of the Council and the Librarian of the Imperial Library. 

The Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

The Deans of Faculties of the University. 

The Professors and Readers of the University. 

The Principal of every college entitled to present candidates for degrees 
in the University of Calcutta. 

The number of ex-officio members thus included would be 
between 150 and 200. Many of them, of course, would be elected 
officers of tbe bodies which they represent, and a majority would 
consist of teachers of the University. Every institution repre¬ 
sented in this list ought to have an opportunity of making its 
voice heard in university affairs. 

28. (B) We next propose a large group of members who would 
sit, so to speak, in their own right:— 

(a) All members of the Senate of the University of Calcutta at the date of 
the commencement of the Act, and all Honorary Fellows of the University, 
should be life members of the Court. 

(b) Donors of not less than Its. 50,000 to the University or to one of its 
colleges for a purpose approved by the Executive Council or Commission 
should be life members of the Court, subject to the approval of the Chan¬ 
cellor. 

(c) Donors < f not less than Rs. 10,000 to the University or to one of its 
colleges for a purpose approved by the Executive Council or Commission 
should be members of the Court for a period of ten years, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor. 

(i d ) Assocations or companies contributing not less than Rs. 5,000 
per annum to the University or one of its colleges for a purpose approved 
by the Executive Council or Commission, and for a period of not less 
than five years, should be entitled to appoint two members to the Court 
so long as the contribution is continued. 

We attach great value to this element in the membership of 
the Court, since those included in it would obviously be men who 
had shown in the most practical way their interest in university 
work. 

29. (C) The next category of members of the Court would 
consist of representatives of non-academic bodies. . We suggest that 
these should include :— 

(a) Five non-official members of the Bengal Legislative Council, to be 
elected by the non-official members of the Council, 

(b) Five representatives of th Judges of the High Court. 

(c) A representative or representatives of each of the following bodies, 
the number in each case to be fixed by Statute :—The Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion ; the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce ; the Marwari Association ; the Mining and Geological Institute 
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the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Indian branch) ; the Bank of 
Bengal; and such other public bodies as might be determined from time 
to time by Statute. 

30. (D) There should also be a number of Academic Represen¬ 
tatives, as follows :— 

(a) One or more representatives of the University of Dacca, in addition) 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

( b ) One representative (other than the Principal) of the Governing Body 
of every college entitled to present candidates for degrees in the University. 

(c) Five representatives of each Faculty in the University. 

(i d ) Representatives of the Mufassftl Board, of the Board of Women’s 
Education and of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, the' 
number in each case to be determined by Statute. 

(e) Representatives of (i) the Registered Teachers of the Calcutta Colleges,, 
(ii) the Registered Teachers of the Mufassal Colleges, (iii) the Registered 
non-Muslim graduates, (iv) Registered Muslim graduates, the number of 
representatives in each case and the duration of their service, to be deter¬ 
mined by Statute, and the mode of election by Ordinance. 

The number of representatives of graduates should, in our 
judgment, be substantial-—considerably larger than it now is. 
At present the electoral qualification for graduates is that (apart 
from doctors and masters) only graduates of ten years’ standing 
may vote. We regard this limitation as a mistake. By the time 
they have reached a standing of ten years, graduates are apt to- 
lose touch with the University; and any criticism or advice which 
they may offer is apt to be out of touch with the current needs 
of the University. We therefore recommend that the period of 
qualification should be reduced to three years. 

(/) Representatives of the principals and teachers of intermediate colleges' 
and secondary schools, the number and the mode of election to be determined 
by Statute. 

( g ) Representatives of the Muslim community, to bo elected by such 
bodies or constituencies, and in such numbers, as may be determined by 
Statute. 

31. Finally we recommend (E) that the Chancellor should 
have the power of nominating a certain number ■ >f members, under 
two categories :— 

( a ) Not more than a certain number, to be fixed by Statute, nominated, 
by the Chancellor 1 for a period of five years, of whom some may be representa¬ 
tives of particular communities not adequately represented ; and 


1 Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad wishes to noto that the Musalmans o l Bengal desire that at 
least 30 per cent, of the non-European members of the Court should be Musalmans ; and 
that the nominating power of the Chancellor under this clause should be so exercised as 
to secure this result, should it not have been attained under other clauses. 
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(b) Life members appointed by the Chancellor on the ground of their 
eminence or attainments in any branch of learning, or on the ground that they 
have been eminent benefactors of the University or any of its colleges, or' 
are distinguished for services rendered to the cause of education generally.- 

32. It is obvious that a body constituted on these lines would be 
large. It is not possible to name a definite number, since many 
of the categories would overlap ; but the total would certainly 
not be less than four or five hundred. It would constitute a body 
representative of all that was best in the intellectual life of Bengal; 
and the fact that the interest of so many different aspects of the 
national life was enlisted in the service of the University, and that 
its policy was open to formal and public criticism from so many 
sides, would be a source of very great strength and enrichment. 

33. At the same time it must be obvious that a body of this- 
character could not be expected to meet with great frequency, or 
to concern itself with the minutiae of university policy. Apart from 
other difficulties, the mere cost of travelling allowances for fre¬ 
quent meetings would make a grave inroad upon the funds 
available for university education. We suggest that the Court 
should have one necessary meeting in each year, to be known 
as the Annual Meeting, at which the most important business would 
be transacted ; and that other meetings should be summoned as 
required, either by resolution of the Executive Council, or by the 
Vice-Chancellor, or by a requisition signed by at least 50 members 
of the Court. We think that the quorum should be fairly high— 
not less than fifty. 

34. The most useful functions of the Court would be.those 
of watchfulness and criticism, and of keeping the University in touch 
with the movements of public opinion on educational questions. 
These are functions which no existing body is able adequately to- 
perform ; and the formal definition of the powers of the Court should 
hold these functions in view, without diminishing the responsibil¬ 
ity of the working organs of the University by leaving them 
liable to be overridden on points of detail. In particular, the' 
Court would receive, from the Executive and Academic Councils, 
a full annual report on the working of the University as a whole, 
together with statements of accounts. These should be printed 
and circulated some weeks before the annual meeting of the 
Court. They would keep all the best opinion in Bengal acquainted 
with the development of university work, and the discussion of 
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the reports would give ample opportunity for criticisms and 
suggestions. 

35. Besides this, the Court would have important legislative 
functions to perform. All proposals for new Statutes, or for the 
amendment or repeal of existing Statutes, would be laid before 
the Court by the Executive Council. The Court should, we 
suggest, have power to reject or refer back such proposals, but not 
to amend them. Its assent would be required before they were 
submitted for final sanction to the Governor of Bengal in Council. 
The fundamental legislation of the University would thus depend 
upon the assent of the Court. Further, all the Ordinances made 
by the Executive Council during the year should be submitted to 
the Court at its annual meeting ; and the Court should have power, 
by a majority of two-thirds of those present, to cancel any Ordi¬ 
nance, but not to amend it in detail, since a detailed discussion of 
.such matters could not profitably be conducted in so large a body. 
We suggest, further, that the assent of the Court, or in the case of 
urgency, of its Committee of Reference, should be required for the 
conferment of honorary degrees, which would in the first instance 
be proposed by the Academic Council, and should require also the 
previous assent of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor. 

36. We suggest further that estimates of the income and 
expenditure of the University for the coming year should be laid 
before the Court at its Annual Meeting, and should be open to its 
criticism. But, since the disturbance of carefully considered 
estimates by a casual vote in a very large body might lead to great 
confusion, we think that there should be definite limits imposed, 
not upon the criticisms that might be put forward, but upon the 
power of the Court to introduce changes. We have carefully 
considered the best means of securing under normal conditions the 
ultimate control of the Court over expenditure, while at the same 
time avoiding the confusion which might arise from unconsidered 
changes, and have come to the conclusion that the best mode would 
be that the Court should elect a standing Committee of Reference, 
to consult with the Executive Council on all projects of sub¬ 
stantial new expenditure, and with other powers which will be 
defined below. 

37. We propose that the Committee of Reference should consist 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, ex-officio, together with 
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28 members of the Court, none of whom should be members of the 
Executive Council. In view of the great importance of securing an 
adequate representation of Muslim interests, we suggest that at least 
eight members should be specially representative of-their interests ; 
the mode of election to be determined by Statute. Members 
of the Committee should normally hold office for four years, two 
Muslim members and five other members being annually elected ; 
the order in which the original members should retire being fixed by 
ballot. We propose that the Executive' Council should communi¬ 
cate the estimates for the year to the Committee of Reference at 
least six weeks before they are communicated to the Court, and that 
the Committee should have the power, within a reasonable time 
before the meeting of the Court, to take objection to any new 
item of non-recurring expenditure of not less than Rs. 10,000, 
or any item of recurring expenditure of not less than Rs. 3,000.* 
The Committee should have the light to see any reports of the 
Academic or Executive Councils bearing on the proposed expendi¬ 
ture, and to hold joint meetings with the Executive or Academic 
Councils or both ; at such joint meetings the Chancellor, or in his 
absence the Vice-Chancellor, should preside. The Committee of 
Reference would thus be in a position to guide the Court in the 
discussion of the estimates. Should the Committee formally object 
to any proposals for new expenditure, it would be for the Court to 
decide whether the expenditure should be allowed or not; but the 
Court should not have the right to reject any proposals which 
had not been objected to by the Committee, though it might 
report on such proposals to the Executive Council. We suggest also 
that the Committee should be consulted by the Executive Council 
on any proposal for the revision of the estimates during the year, 
or for special provisional estimates. The quorum of the Committee 
should be fifteen. During the period of office of the Executive 
Commission, while the new organisation of the University is being 
brought into operation, it seems essential that the Commission 
should not be hampered in its work by the necessity of constant 
conference ; and that, so long as the Executive Commission con¬ 
tinues, the functions of the Committee of Reference should be 
advisory only, and reference to it should be optional. 


1 In the case of any difference of opinion as to what constituted * a single item of 
expenditure,’ the decision should lie with the Chancellor. 
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38. On the basis of the provisions set out above, we believe that 
the Court would exercise a real influence and ultimate control over 
the policy of the University, first by being kept acquainted with 
: and by discussing the general progress of the University, secondly 
by the necessity of obtaining its assent for all changes in funda¬ 
mental legislation, and thirdly by the exercise of a real supervision, 
through the Committee of Reference, over the expenditure of the 
University. At the same time the responsibility of the more active 
governing bodies would not be undermined. 

VI.—The Executive Council. 

39. The actual management of university business on the 
financial and administrative sides ought to be in the hands of a 
small and workmanlike body, which should include men of wide 
administrative experience, and also some spokesmen of the academic 
•point of view, of the interests of Government, and of the other 
branches of education. We propose that, within its defined sphere, 
-this body should enjoy a higher degree of independence and ex¬ 
ecutive authority than is possessed by the Syndicate, its nearest 
.analogue in the existing system ; but that its power of inter¬ 
ference in the details of academic administration should be defi¬ 
nitely limited. We propose that this body should be known as the 
Executive Council; but that during the period of reconstruction 
its functions should be exercised by a special Executive Commission, 
•wielding greater powers than will ultimately fall to the Executive 
Council. 

40. The primary duties of the Executive Council would be 
financial. It would hold, control and administer all the property 
•of the University, and direct the form, custody and use of the 
■common seal of the University, and for these purposes should an¬ 
nually appoint a Finance Committee. It would submit to the Court 
the reports and accounts of the University for each completed year ; 
and, after discussion with the Committee of Reference, the esti¬ 
mates for the coming year. It would also have financial relations 
with Government, laying before Government annually a full state¬ 
ment of the requests put forward for the means of expansion by 
all colleges and institutes connected with the University, 1 with its 
own comments and recommendations, so as to enable Government 


1 See Chapter XXXIV and Chapter XXXV. 
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to form a judgment of the relative importance of various demands— 
demands, for example, for the development of constituent colleges 
of the University in Calcutta, or for grants to enable other colleges 
to rise to constituent rank, or for technical and professional educa¬ 
tion, or for women’s education, or for the development of those 
mufassal colleges which showed promise of becoming potential 
universities. It would administer any special funds placed by 
Government at the disposal of the University for any of these pur¬ 
poses. It would therefore be, in some degree, the principal bodv 
advising Government as to the expansion and development 
of university education throughout Bengal, save in those cases 
where an independent university had already come into 
existence. 

41. The Executive Council would thus be responsible in a very 
large degree for marking out the lines which the development of 
higher education in Bengal should follow. It would have the 
advice in some matters of the Academic Council, in others of the 
Mufassal Board, in yet others of the Board of Secondary and Inter¬ 
mediate Education, and through the Vice-Chancellor in all cases, 
through others of its members in each case, it would be in touch 
with the work of these bodies. But the business of co-ordinating 
all the various branches of the University’s work, and of bringing 
them into relation with Government, with the authorities which 
would control the other branches of education, and with other 
universities, both in India and elsewhere, would mainly fall to 
the Executive Council. Its work, in short, would be a great work 
of constructive statesmanship ; and this must necessitate, firstly, 
that its membership should be so composed as to include men 
capable of rising to the height of a great opportunity, and as 
to ensure enlightened and friendly co-operation with the other 
bodies concerned; and, secondly, that it should be relieved, as far 
as possible, from details and minutiae, so as to be able to concen¬ 
trate its strength upon its main work. 

42. In view of these needs, we propose that the Executive 
Council should be constituted as follows ;— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, ex-officio. 

(b) Two members appointed by the Chancellor, one of these to be 
a Musalman, and one a representative of experience in industry and 
commerce. 
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(c) Two members appointed by the Government of Bengal, one of these 
to be either the Director of Public Instruction, or, in his place, a representa¬ 
tive of experience in secondary education. 

(d) Three members appointed by the Court, one of these to be a Musalman, 
and none of these to be a salaried officer of the University, or of any institu¬ 
tion connected with the University. 

(e) Three University Teachers appointed by the Academic Council, one 
of these to be a Musalman ; the term ‘ University Teacher ’ to include 
teachers of constituent colleges giving public instruction in the University as 
well as teachers wholly paid by the University. 

(/) One head of a college outside Calcutta to be appointed by the Board 
of Mufassal Colleges. 

(g) Two heads of incorporated or constituent colleges in Calcutta, one to 
be appointed by the Chancellor, and one by the Executive Council. 1 

(h) One member to be appointed by the Board for Women’s Education. 

(i) One member to be appointed by the Executive Council to represent 
industry, commerce or agriculture. 

43. This gives a body of seventeen members, which is as large 
a number as can efficiently deal with functions of the kind we have 
described. We recommend that the details of the composition 
of the Executive Council should be determined by Statute, so as 
to make an alteration more easily possible should this be found 
desirable in the future. In the first and critical state of reconstruc¬ 
tion we feel that a smaller body than that proposed above would 
be necessary if the great changes which we contemplate were to 
be carried through swiftly and easily ; and we therefore recommend 
that while a Statute appended to the Act should define the ultimate 
composition of the Executive Council, a clause in the Act itself 
should provide for the appointment of an Executive Commission 
of not more than seven or nine members for the period of five or 
seven years, the Commission to be endowed with all the powers pro¬ 
posed for the Executive Council, and with such other powers as may 
be defined. 2 3 

44. The Executive Council should, in our judgment, elect its 
own Chairman. It might indeed be urged, on the analogy of the 
practice now followed in the Syndicate, that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be Chairman ex-officio. But the Vice-Chancellor will be 
head of the actual working body of the University as a corporation 
of teachers and scholars. In that capacity he will preside over 

1 The two heads of colleges appointed under this clause should in no case both be 

heads of ‘ incorporated ’ colleges. 

3 See below, paras, 91-S5. 
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the Academic Council, and he will have to bring before the 
Executive Council a great variety of business, some of which may 
be controversial, in which he will, in effect, act as the spokesman 
of the academic body. It might well be felt that his position 
would be both freer and stronger if, in the Executive Council, 
he were exempt from the obligation of maintaining that aloofness 
and impartiality which ought to mark a Chairman. 

45. It is an essential element in the general supervisory function 
of the Executive Council that it should be responsible for making 
all the Ordinances of the University. But to require the Executive 
Council to consider afresh every such proposal, and to discuss and 
amend them in detail, would be to impose upon the Council a mass 
of detailed work which would distract it from its main functions. 
It is only in the drafting of Ordinances dealing with specially 
administrative problems that the Executive Council need be imme¬ 
diately concerned ; other Ordinances, coming up in draft from 
the Academic Council, the Mufassal Board and other bodies, it 
vvould require to consider merely from the point of view of seeing 
that they were (a) in accord with Statutes, and (b) not incon¬ 
sistent with the general policy of the University. We propose, 
therefore, that in the case of Ordinances dealing with courses of 
sfiiidy and examinations of which drafts would be submitted by 
the Academic Council, the Executive Council should not have 
power to amend the draft, but only to adopt or reject it, or to 
refer it back. In the case of such Ordinances submitted by 
the Mufassal Board (or other Board empowered to deal with 
such matters), if the draft was endorsed by the Academic Council, 
the same principle would hold good; if there was a difference of 
opinion between the Academic Council and the Board, the Execu¬ 
tive Council should have the deciding voice. 

46. While the determining power in financial matters in general 
ought to rest with the Executive Council, we feel that there are 
certain financial questions in regard to which the academic body 

-has a right to be heard. These are, especially, the fees paid by 
students or to examiners, the rate of remuneration of teachers, 
and the expenditure of available university funds, on a large scale, 
for one academic purpose rather than another. We therefore 
propose that questions of this order should not be determined by 
the Executive Council unless and until they have received a report 

2 D 


von. iv 
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from the Academic Council, after consulting the Faculty or Facul¬ 
ties concerned, a reasonable period being fixed within which the 
report should be submitted. 

47. The last, but not the least important, of the functions of 
the Executive Council should be that, as the controller of the 
purse, it should appoint, dismiss, and define the duties of all 
officers or servants of the University, except where some other 
mode of appointment, and some statutory definition of tenure, 
is specifically laid down, as in the case of Professors and Readers 
of the University. It is not necessary to repeat the description 
of the methods of appointment to teaching posts which we propose : 
they are fully set forth in Chapter XXXIV. But it may perhaps 
here be added that the main features of the system there defined 
ought, in our judgment, to be laid down in Statutes, 

VII .— The Academic Council. 

48. The most important of the changes which we suggest in the 
structure of the University is the creation of a supreme academic 
body, whose duty it will be to direct and review all the academic 
work of the University, to be responsible for the standards of 
attainment represented by its degrees, and to initiate proposals 
for academic reforms and advances. We propose to give to this 
body the name of the Academic Council, in order to indicate that 
it is, for many purposes, a parallel or co-ordinate body with the 
Executive Council. No such body has ever existed in any Indian 
university of the older type. The nearest approach to such a 
body is provided by the recently established Academic Councils 
(one in Arts and one in Science) for the conduct of the post¬ 
graduate work of Calcutta University. But these bodies were 
not contemplated by the Universities Act, and all their proposals 
have to be communicated to the Syndicate and validated by the 
Senate. Moreover, they deal with only one section of the work 
of the University; and there are two of them even for that 
section. What is needed is a single supreme and representative 
academic body which can deal with all the academic business 
of the University, undergraduate and post-graduate alike. 

49. Such a body must not be too large ; otherwise it will 
become unworkable, and its discussions will be lengthy 
and unpractical. Tne device followed in constituting the 
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Post-Graduate Academic Councils, that of placing upon them, all 
university teachers concerned, would therefore be impracticable : 
indeed the Post-Graduate Councils themselves are already too 
large for the conduct of any great amount of detailed business- 
On the other hand, the supreme academic body cannot be small, 
because it must include representatives of all the chief subjects 
of study in the University, technical and professional as well as 
literary and scientific ; because it must include, further, representa¬ 
tives of the colleges, at any rate of those which form constituent 
elements in the Teaching University of Calcutta; and finally, 
because it ought to include the most distinguished teachers whose 
services the University enjoys. Unless it includes all these elements, 
its judgment will not carry the weight which it ought to carry. 

50. We recommend that while the character and functions 
of the Academic Council should be described in general terms in 
the Act, the more exact definition of its powers, and the enumera¬ 
tion of the categories of teaching experience which should be 
represented upon it, should be laid down in Statutes, so as to be 
capable of alteration if experience should show that alteration was 
desirable ; and that the number of members to be elected in each 
category should be determined by Ordinance, in order that, as 
the University developes and its new methods of teaching come 
into operation, these changes may bo readily reflected in the 
composition of the Academic Council. 

51. The elements which seem to be essential for the proper 
constitution of an Academic Council are, in our judgment, the 
following:— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chairman. 

(b) The Deans of all constituted Faculties of the University. 

(c) The Librarian. 

(d) A substantial number of university teachers in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science (say, a minimum of thirty and a maximum of fifty) ; including 
both those teachers who are wholly paid by the University, and those 
college teachers who are appointed by the University to give instruction 
open to all students. These will fall, as has been already suggested, into 
three categories : Professors, Readers and Lecturers. All three should be 
represented, the greater representation being given to the most 
distinguished category, that of Professors. We suggest that the number 
of members in each category should he defined by Ordinance, and that the 
appointments should be made, one-half by the Faculty concerned, and the 
gther half by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

2 P 2 
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( e ) There might also be a small number (say five) of representatives of 
Recognised Teachers whose work is limited to the students of their own 
colleges, these being constituent colleges. 

(/) Each of the professional Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineer¬ 
ing should be represented by (say) five members, and any other professional 
or technical Faculties, which might be constituted later, by a smaller 
number. A majority of these representatives should be teachers in the 
Faculty; a minority (the number in each case to be fixed by Ordinance) 
should consist of persons of professional experience. In each category, one 
half might be appointed by the Faculty concerned, the other half appointed 
by the Chancellor after report from the Excoutive Council. 

(< 7 ) Every college or institute directly controlled by the University, and 
every college recognised as fulfilling the conditions laid down for constit¬ 
uent colleges, should be represented by its Principal, 

(h) Two representatives of the Mufassal Board, of whom one should be 
elected by the Board, and the other appointed by the Chancellor after report 
from the Executive Council. 

(i) Three representatives of Secondary and Intermediate Education, of 
whom two should be appointed by the Government of Bengal, and one by 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(j) Two representatives of Women’s Education, appointed by the 
Chancellor after report from the Board of Women’s Education. 

(k) Pending the creation of a Faculty of Education, there should be at 
least two representatives of the Science and Art of Education and of the 
professional training of teachers, appointed by the Chancellor after report 
from the Executive Council. 

(l) Other important subjects related to university, studies, but not yet 
represented by distinct Faculties, such as Agriculture, might have representa¬ 
tives appointed by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

( m) Four representatives with educational experience, two at least of 
whom should be teachers, to be appointed by the Chancellor after report 
from the Muslim Advisory Board, submitte 1 through the Vice-Chancellor. 

We recommend that the quorum of the Academic Council should 
he at least thirty. 

52. Certain features of the Academic Council as above defined 
require further explanation. In the first place we contemplate 
that the number of members of the Academic Council under this 
scheme might amount to between 80 and about 100, 1 a number rather 
large for detailed discussion, but not, -we think, unduly large, 
in view of the importance of the interests committed to it, and the 
fact that all the members would be men with direct educational 
experience. In the second place the method of filling a large 
proportion of the places on the Council by appointment by the 


1 Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad thinks it would be practicable to constitute the Academic 
Council in such a way as to restrict its members to 50 or 60, 
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Chancellor after report from the Executive Council is suggested 
because there is felt to be some danger that particular groups 
among the teachers, and others, such as the Musalmans, might fail 
to obtain representation if the method of election were adopted 
throughout; while, since the very large and, at present, much 
divided teaching body of the University and the colleges in Calcutta 
has no very ready means of mutual acquaintance, some men who 
might be among the most valuable members of such a body 
might be overlooked. Again, professional and communal interests, 
such as are represented in groups (/), ( i ), (k), (l) and (m) ought 
to be represented, might otherwise be overlooked, and in some 
cases could not well be provided for in any other way. We 
regard it as the duty of the Executive Council in pursuance of 
its function of having regard to all the interests of higher educa¬ 
tion, to take steps to ensure that every important interest is 
represented ; we regard it as the duty of the Chancellor to see 
that fair opportunities are given to all communities and to all well 
conducted institutions; and it is for these reasons that we recom¬ 
mend a sort of joint action of the Chancellor and the Executive 
Council, as a supplement to election, for ensuring that the Academic 
Council is so constituted as to be able to deal with the vitally 
important functions committed to it. But when the new system 
of organisation and teaching which we recommend has taken firm 
root, and when the teaching body of the Calcutta University and 
its constituent colleges has become a real corporation, which it 
is not yet, we contemplate that these methods of appointment 
might be materially modified ; and it is for this reason that we 
recommend that while Statutes should fix the categories to be 
included in the Academic Council, the details and methods 
of appointment should be fixed by Ordinances, which can be more 
easily altered. 

53. It is obvious that a body representative of so many distinct 
interests, and elected, in part, by so many various bodies, could not 
be regularly constituted in the form which we have described until 
(a) the classification of colleges had been defined, and the various 
colleges had been allotted to their respective classes ; and until ( b ) 
the various Faculties and Boards had also been formally constituted. 
These must be among the first duties of the Executive Commission 
whose appointment in the Act we have recommended. But the 
process will take some time ; and while it is going forward, the 
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Executive Commission ought to have the advice of an, Academic Body 
whose judgment would carry weight. We therefore recommend that 
it should be laid down in the Act, or in a special Statute appended 
to the Act, as one of the first duties of the Chancellor, after report 
from the Executive- Commission, to constitute a Provisional 
Academic Council corresponding as nearly as possible to the 
Academic Council defined above; and that this Provisional 
Academic Council should, while it continues to exist, exercise the 
powers of the Academic Council and give advice on academic 
matters to the Executive Commission ; but that it should cease to 
exist, and*should be replaced by an Academic Council of the kind 
defined above, as soon as the other bodies necessary to take part 
in its creation have been duly constituted. 

54. The powers of the Academic Council would fall into two 
categories (a) powers of direct control over the work of the Teaching 
University in Calcutta and of its constituent colleges and incor¬ 
porated institutes ; (6) powers of supervision and review over the 
other aspects of university work. 

55. In regard to the work of the Teaching University, the 
approval of the Academic Council should be required for all 
Ordinances affecting courses of study and examinations for degrees 
and diplomas; it should have power to make Regulations giving 
effect in detail to these Ordinances; and all awards and lists of 
successful candidates should be issued in its name. It should 
appoint committees of selection for the appointment or recognition 
of lecturers, and, in forwarding the reports of these committees for 
final decision to the Executive Council, should add its own com¬ 
ments. The Vice-Chancellor, who is responsible for discipline, should 
have its help in this matter, through a Standing Committee of Disci¬ 
pline, which should include some heads of colleges. 1 It should be 
generally responsible for all teaching given in the name of the 
University which is not limited to the members of a single college, 
and should have power to appoint special committees for any such 
purpose. Acting through a Library Committee, elected from among 
its own members, but including also representatives of the Imperial 
Library and others, it should be responsible for the conduct of 
the University-Library, and for the Regulations regarding its use. 
It should regularly receive reports of the proceedings of all 


1 The question of discipline is fully dealt with in Chapter XXXIV. 
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Faculties and Boards dealing with academic questions, and should 
have the power to approve, amend, or refer back any recom¬ 
mendations contained therein. It should advise the Executive 
Council in regard to the following matters :— 

(a) The admission or creation of institutes or colleges as incorporated 
parts of the University under its direct control, the management and 
government of such institutes or colleges, the appointment of representatives 
upon their managing committees, and the inspection, supervision and control 
of them. 

(b) The conditio! s to be imposed upon colleges seeking admission to 
the rank of constituent colleges, and the supervision and inspection of such 
colleges. 

(c) The appointment of university representatives oil the Governing Bodies 
of constituent, mufassal and temporarily affiliated colleges, and also on the 
Governing Bodies of intermediate colleges or high English schools where such 
representatives are invited. 

( d ) The creation of teaching posts wholly paid by the University and the 
regulations affecting such posts and the duties of their occupants. 

(c) The appointment of Committees of Selection for University profes¬ 
sorships, readerships and lectureships, in so far as such appointments are 
not determined by Statute or Ordinance. 

(j) The appointment of internal and external examiners. 

( j) The fees to be paid by students for instruction, examination or 
admission to degrees. 

(h) And in general all subjects relating to the teaching, examination 
and discipline of the University and of its constituent colleges, or to the 
rights and duties of teachers. 

56. In regard to other aspects of the University’s work, i.(\, 
the work of temporarily affiliated colleges in Calcutta, of the colleges 
represented upon the Mufassal Board, and of the colleges and other 
institutions represented upon the Board of Women’s Education, 
the Academic Council should have the right to be consulted upon 
all proposed Ordinances affecting courses of study and exami¬ 
nations for degrees, and to refer back on one occasion, but not to 
amend, such Ordinances. In the event of a final difference of 
opinion between the Academic Council and any such Board, the 
final decision would rest with the Executive Council, but the 
Academic Council should be entitled to present a full report to the 
Executive Council explaining the reasons for its objection to the 
course proposed. The Academic Council should also report to 
the Executive Council as to :—- 

(a) The conditions of affiliation to be imposed on temporarily affiliated 
colleges in Calcutta, and, in particular, as to the courses in which such colleges 
should be empowered to prepare students, and the conditions upon which 
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the students of such colleges should be admitted to any courses of study 
provided for students of the constituent colleges of the University. 

(b) The conditions upon which colleges in the Mufassal should be admitted 
to affiliation, and the subjects in which,they should be recognised. 

(c) The recognition of teachers in those mufassal colleges which may be 
admitted to membership of the special panel of University Colleges 
described below and the privileges which such colleges should bo entitled to 
enjoy. 

57. The Academic Council would thus perform functions of 
the highest importance and responsibility. It would be the real 
guiding force of the Teaching University in Calcutta in its actual 
work of training students and conducting research ; and it would 
at the same time be largely responsible for ensuring that the 
work of those sections of the University which were not included 
in the central teaching organisation in Calcutta was carried on 
in a manner, and at a standard, worthy of the University. We 
regard the Academic Council, in short, as the main pivot of the 
new system of teaching which we advocate. 

VIII. — Faculties, Committees oj Courses and Boards of Studies. 

58. Since the Academic Council must be a body covering a 
very wide range of studies, and representing many distinct interests 
and institutions, it can only exercise a general supervisory and 
co-ordinating power over the work of teaching. The actual detail 
of this work, so far as concerns the Teaching University and its 
constituent colleges, must be in the hands of more specialised 
bodies. This need will be met by Faculties, and (under the 
Faculties) by Boards of Studies and other bodies, dealing with 
special subjects or groups of subjects in which this further 
devolution is necessary. Unlike the Academic Council, the 
Faculties and Boards of Studies will be concerned almost exclusively 
with the work of the Teaching University; with the other aspects 
of the University’s work they will only have to deal if a special 
point is referred to them for advice. 

59. Faculties and Boards of Studies are the only elements 
in the new system which would survive, in name, from the old 
system. But we propose that the Faculties and Boards under the 
new system should be very different, both in composition and in 
functions, from those of the old system. The Faculties and Boards 
of to-day ate in effect standing committees of the Senate, and 
commonly do not include many of the best teachers of the subjects 
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with which they deal; moreover they are primarily concerned not 
with teaching but with the regulations for examination. The 
Faculties and Boards which we propose will consist primarily and 
almost exclusively (except in professional Faculties) of university 
and college teachers ; and their main business will be the organisa¬ 
tion of university and college teaching. With examinations they 
will deal only as subordinate to teaching. 

60. A Faculty ought to be an assembly of the leading teachers 
of a closely linked group of subjects,, represented by a specific degree 
or series of degrees. In strict theory there ought to be a distinct 
Faculty corresponding to each series of degrees (such as B.A., 
M.A., D.Litt., or M.B., M.I)., or B.L., M.L.) ; and if the group of 
studies represented by a particular series of degrees is for a time 
included in a Faculty which is primarily concerned with another 
series of degrees (as, for example, teaching subjects with the Faculty 
of Arts, or Agriculture with the Faculty of Science) it will usually 
be because this group of studies is as yet too undeveloped to be 
organised as a distinct Faculty, or because it overlaps very widely 
the subjects of the Faculty in which it is included. 

61. We conceive, then, of a Faculty as a group of responsible 
teachers concerned with the management of the studies leading 
to a particular degree or series of degrees. Its first business is to 
see that these studies are duly correlated, that the course of study 
followed by the undergraduate is homogeneous, and that its parts 
are not treated as if they were in watertight compartments, but 
are made mutually illuminative. Its second business is to organise 
the teaching so that all the available resources shall be utilisable 
by the students; to arrange lecture-lists and so forth. Its third 
business is to see that the students are tested in such a way as 
to justify the University in declaring that they have been 
properly taught and have acquired the positive attainments 
prescribed. 

62. We recommend that the Act should in general terms deter¬ 
mine that the teaching work of the University should be conducted 
under the management of Faculties; but that the number of such 
Faculties and the general features of their composition and powers 
should be determined by Statute, which should lay down the sub¬ 
jects to be included within the scope of each Faculty, the types 
and categories of experience to be represented in each Faculty, 
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and the modes in which these representatives should be chosen, 
leaving to Ordinances to determine from time to time the number 
of members in each category. We suggest further that power 
should be given by Statute to two or more Faculties, for the 
organisation of studies preparatory to the teaching profession, or 
for other similar purposes, to constitute, subject to the approval 
of the Academic Council, a joint committee or joint committees, 
which should be entitled to report direct to the Academic Council. 

63. In regard to the composition of a Faculty, we recommend 
that it should consist of the following categories :— 

(a) The University Professors and Readers in the subjects of the Faculty, 
including college teachers upon whom these titles are conferred. 

(b) A number of University Lecturers, the number and the mode of 
appointment to be determined by Ordinance. 

(c) A number of recognised teachers in constituent colleges not appointed 
as University Lecturers. 

(d) Professors or other teachers of subjects not scheduled as subjects 
of the Faculty, but having an important bearing upon these subjects ; 
the subjects in which such teachers are to bo appointed, and their numbers, 
to be determined by Ordinance; the appointment to be made by tbe 
Academic Council. 

(e) A limited number of experts (if any) not engaged in university 
teaching, the number to be determined in each case by Ordinance, but not, 
as a rule, to exceed onc-fourth of the total membership of the Faculty, 1 
and the appointments to be made by the Executive Council. 

64. Tlie powers to bo exercised by the Faculty should be defined 
by Statute, as follows :— 

(а) to organise the teaching and research work of the University in the 
subjects of tbe Faculty ; 

(б) to regulate, subject to the control of the Academic Council, the condi¬ 
tions for the award of degrees, diplomas and other distinctions within the 
purview of the Faculty ; • 

(c) to recommend to the Academic Council, after report from the relevant 
board or Boards of Studies, the names of examiners, internal and external; 
and 

( d ) to deal with any matter referred or delegated to it by the Academic 
Council. 

65. The executive officer of a Faculty is the Dean. It is open 
to doubt whether it is best that the Dean should be, at any rate 
ex-officio, Chairman of the Faculty, or whether he would exercise 
a greater freedom in the performance of his duties if the Faculty 
were to elect its own chairman annually, leaving to the Dean the 


1 In the case of Faculties dealing with technical subjects, it might he necessary, 
especially at first, to dopart from this general rule. 
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responsibility of introducing and conducting the business. On 
the whole we are inclined to think that, just as it may often 
be inadvisable that the Vice-Chancellor should be Chairman of the 
Executive Council, so it may be inadvisable that the Dean should be 
Chairman of the Faculty, at any rate ex-officio. But if the Dean is 
Chairman, the Faculty should also elect a Secretary. The functions 
of the Dean are of the highest importance. He should issue and 
sign the lecture-list of the University in the subjects of his 
Faculty, and be primarily responsible for the arrangement of 
time-tables, and for reporting to the Faculty on the way in which 
the work is carried on. He should give advice to students. He 
should have the right to be present at any meeting of any Board 
of Studies under the Faculty, and should convene, and conduct the 
business of, all committees of the Faculty. He should be respon¬ 
sible for the agenda of Faculty meetings, for the record of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and for laying before the Academic Council such parts 
of the proceedings of the Faculty as may need its confirmation. 
In the conduct of such business he should receive clerical assistance 
from the university office, under the direction of the Registrar. 
It is obvious that among the qualifications of a good Dean business 
capacity should count for as much as academic distinction. 

66. In view of the importance of the Dean’s office, we 
recommend that he should be appointed for three years, that he 
should receive an honorarium, and that while he should be 
nominated by the Faculty, the nomination should require confirma¬ 
tion by the Academic Council. 

67. Even the Faculty is too large, and covers too wide a range, 
to be able to deal with all the details of the studies of a university 
so big and so complex as that of Calcutta will inevitably be. It 
is therefore necessary that there should bo minor bodies under 
the Faculty to deal with the detailed work in particular subjects 
and in groups of subjects. Under the present system the first of 
these functions—that of dealing with individual subjects—is per¬ 
formed by Boards of ^tudies, one for each recognised subject 
which can be presented for a degree ; and the chief work of these 
bodies is to define the content of each subject at each stage, and 
to prescribe books and periods when such prescription is necessary. 
The second function—that of dealing with special groups of 
subjects—is under the present system disregarded. The result is 
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that each subject is treated as a watertight compartment, and 
that the need of correlating the various elements in a student’s 
course and of planning his course as a whole is unduly neglected. 
The disparate and disconnected character of the various parts of 
the student’s work is one of the most marked defects in the present 
system ; and if this defect is to be amended, some change must be 
made in the administrative machinery whereby the courses are 
regulated. 

68. We have elsewhere 1 recommended that the courses of study 
should in future be defined in dk tinct honours schools and pass 
groups, the v irious elements in which should be clearly thought 
out in relation to one another. It would seem obvious that there 
ought to be a distinct body to deal with each defined honours 
school and the main pass groups. We suggest that these bodies 
should be known as Committees on Courses. Even the most highly 
specialised honours schools will never be rigidly limited in their range 
to a single subject: an honours school of physics would clearly 
also include mathematics and chemistry ; an honours school of 
history some elements of economics, political science and 
geography ; an honours school of English some history and some 
philosophy. And not only ought the various elements in 
these schemes of study to be planned in relation to one another, 
but in the actual conduct of teaching work there should be the 
closest practicable co-ordination. This can best be secured if 
the working of each distinctive group of studies is under the care 
of a group of teachers representing every part of it, and themselves 
engaged in the work. 

69. But it is also obvious that there should be in every subject 
some organisation for taking into review all the various demands 
upon the subject, and for considering how they can best be met. 
Many subjects will find a place in a number of different honours 
schools and the main pass groups. It may be necessary that a 
subject should be differently treated for different purposes ; that, for 
example, the books to-be read in English literature should be 
different for students whose main work is in philosophy and for 
students whose main work is in history. But it will obviously 
be necessary, while allowing as much elasticity as possible in these 
matters, to keep variation within reasonable limits, with a view 


1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 35-39. 
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to economising teaching. We suggest therefore that a widely 
representative body of the principal university and college teachers 
in each subject should be constituted by the Faculty for this 
purpose, and especially to secure that the total teaching strength 
of the University and its colleges in the subject is so distributed as 
to meet in the best possible way, and with the least possible waste, 
the various needs of the various courses. Following the existing 
practice, these bodies should be known as Boards of Studies • 
and it should be secured that each Board of Studies should include 
a member of the Committee on Courses of every honours school 
and pass group in which the subject was included. 

70. We do not think that it is possible to determine beforehand 
precisely what Committees on Courses, or even what Boards of 
Studies, would be needed ; and, for this reason, we recommend 
that each Faculty should be empowered to preate such Boards 
and Committees as it may find necessary, subject to the approval 
of the Academic Council. 

71. It is important that the Boards of Studies and Committees on 
Courses should include representative teachers of all grades concern¬ 
ed in the actual work of teaching, whether as appointed university 
lecturers or as college lecturers or tutors. The Boards and 
Committees ought, therefore, frequently to include teachers who 
are not members of the Faculty. We recommend that each 
Board of Studies should normally include (a) Professors and 
Readers of the University assigned to the Board by the Faculty ; 
(b) other university lecturers or college teachers, whether members 
of the Faculty or not, appointed by the Faculty with the approval 
of the Academic Council; (e) not more than three outside experts 
in the subjects concerned, appointed by the Faculty with the 
approval of the Academic Council; ( d) additional members, being 
teachers in the University or in one of its constituent colleges, 
added by the Vice-Chancellor, after taking such advice as he may 
think necessary to represent parts of the subject otherwise not 
adequately dealt with. The Committees on Courses might be 
smaller bodies constituted in a less formal way. The external 
examiners of the subjects concerned should be entitled to be 
notified of meetings of Boards of Studies and Committees on 
Courses in which they are concerned, and to be present at such 
meetings if they desire to do so, 
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IX.—Classification of colleges. 

72. The relations which, in our judgment, ought to be estab¬ 
lished between the University and its colleges in a teaching 
university, such as we have outlined, have already been described 
with some fulness in Chapter XXXIV. But it is desirable 
that the essential features of the system should be defined in a 
more formal way. We therefore recommend that Statutes should 
define the classes or categories of colleges or institutions which 
should be associated with the University (A) as members of the 
Teaching University, ( B) as temporarily affiliated colleges, and 
( C) as mufassal colleges. 

73. (A) In association with the Teaching University within 
the city of Calcutta or in its near neighbourhood three distinct 
types of colleges or institutes should be recognised :— 

( i) Incorporated colleges or institutes, wholly financed by 

the University, and managed by a managing committee 
appointed by it. These should be primarily institu¬ 
tions for the study of a special group of subjects not 
ordinarily provided for in an adequate way by other 
colleges. Such are, to-day for example, the Law 
College and the College of Science ; such might be 
the Sanskrit College if it were handed over by Govern¬ 
ment to the University to be developed into a centre 
of oriental learning. 

(ii) Constituent colleges, 1 which must fulfil the conditions 

laid down by the University regarding— 

(a) the separate treatment of intermediate students, 

(b) the number of degree students whom they admit, 

(c) the number, pay and tenure of their teachers, 

(i d ) the submission of their teachers, on their appointment, 
for individual recognition, 

(e) the residence of their students, 

(/) participation in the co-operative teaching work of the 
University. 

The teachers of such colleges should be eligible for member¬ 
ship of all the academic governing bodies of the 
University, under the conditions already laid down ; 


l Chapter XXXIV, j.araa 121-140. 
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their students should be permitted to attend univer¬ 
sity lectures for which they were qualified, without 
payment of special fees. 

Statutes should define the conditions required for the 
admission of a college to constituent rank, and the 
privileges to be attached to this rank. And as these 
privileges should not, in any individual case, be 
lightly given or lightly withdrawn, it seems to us 
essential that a Statute should be required either for 
the admission or the exclusion of a college from this 
category. 

(in) Women’s colleges which fulfil the conditions laid down 
by the University, but which should be differentiated 
from the rest by the fact that their courses of 
study and examinations would be immediately 
controlled by a special body (see below, paragraphs 
82—84). 

74. (B) A special category would, for a time, be composed of 
the temporarily affiliated colleges in the city of Calcutta which, 
while unable at first to fulfil the conditions laid down for con¬ 
stituent colleges, are permitted for a brief period to remain in 
association with the University on terms to be defined by the 
Executive Commission in accordance with the principles laid down 
in Chapter XXXIV. The privileges given to these colleges, the 
names of the colleges admitted to these privileges, and the period 
for which they are admitted, should be defined by Ordinance. But, 
as we have elsewhere pointed out, the creation or recognition of 
new colleges of this type would be inconsistent with the general 
tenor of our proposals. 

75. ( C) We shall propose, in the next section, a special system 
of organisation for the management of mufassal colleges. But 
we recommend that these Statutes should draw a distinction 
between two classes of these colleges :— 

(i) Colleges which are admitted only to the ordinary privileges 
of affiliation, and which are placed, in regard to their 
courses of study and examinations, under the control 
of the Mufassal Board. The names of the colleges 
admitted to these privileges should be defined by 
Ordinance, 
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(m) Colleges which, by fulfilling the conditions as to staff, 
equipment, etc., laid down by Statute, are recognised 
as likely in time to develope into universities, and are 
therefore enabled, through representation upon a special 
panel of the Mufassal Board, to claim a growing degree 
of autonomy under the tutelage of the University in 
the definition of their courses and the conduct of their 
examinations. Colleges admitted to these privileges 
should be designated University Colleges, the title being 
reserved to their use. As the conferment of these 
privileges would imply the commitment of the Univer¬ 
sity and of Government to the gradual development of 
these colleges until they were worthy of independence, 
the names of the colleges thus privileged should be 
defined by Statute. 

X.—The Board of Mufassal Colleges. 

76. Of the bodies which have been described in the foregoing 
sections, the Academic Council would be concerned primarily, 
the Faculties and Boards and Departments of Studies exclusively- 
with the work of the Teaching University in Calcutta. Those 
Calcutta colleges for men which did not immediately succeed in 
attaining the rank of constituent colleges in the Teaching Univer¬ 
sity, but were assigned the position of,temporarily affiliated colleges 
would be, in academic matters, subject to the control of the 
Academic Council, Faculties and Boards of Studies ; while in 
regard to the conditions of affiliation and the appointment or 
recognition of teachers, they would be subject to the special 
standing committee of the Executive Commission or Council which 
has been recommended in Chapter XXXIV. 1 But we have still 
to deal with the regulation of the colleges in the mufassal. 

77. We have already, in Chapter XXXV, recommended the 
establishment of a Board of Mufassal Colleges, aiid defined in 
general terms its functions and powers. But these functions and 
powers, and the constitution of the Board, as well as its special 
panel for more advanced colleges, require more exact definition. 

78. There is, however, a preliminary question on which some¬ 
thing ought to be said. What arc to be the geographical limits 


1 Para. 179. 
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of the sphere within which the Teaching University of Calcutta 
operates, and within which the University can admit colleges 
either as ‘ constituent ’ or as ‘ temporarily affiliated ’ colleges ? 
To this question, in our judgment, no exact answer can be given. 
Generally speaking it may be said that no college can fully play 
the part of a constituent college, as it has been defined in Chapter 
XXXIV, unless it is within such a distance of the centre of 
university life that participation in intercollegiate courses can 
be arranged ; otherwise its students cannot make use of the 
combined teaching facilities which it is the primary {business of 
the Teaching University to offer. On the other hand, purely profes¬ 
sional colleges or institutes, such as the Engineering College 
at Sibpur, or such as an experimental and demonstration farm 
attached to a department of agriculture, might necessarily be 
placed at a considerable distance from the university centre, 
and yet be able to play its part quite effectively in the Teaching 
University. It is impossible, therefore, to draw a line on the map, 
and to say “up to this line the sphere of the Teaching University 
extends, beyond it the sphere of the Mufassal Board begins.” 
For this reason we do not recommend the definition of any exact 
geographical limits. In practice there will be no difficulty, pro¬ 
vided that the essential requirements of a teaching university 
are kept in mind ; and in any case of difficulty the decision should 
be left to negotiation between the Executive Council and the 
college concerned, with a final appeal to the Chancellor. 

79. The Mufassal Board is proposed in order that it may deal 
with the educational requirements of those colleges which, being 
beyond the limits of the city of Calcutta, are unable to play the 
part of constituent colleges in a co-operative teaching university 
But, in order to avoid confusion, we definitely recommend that 
it should be provided by Statute that no college within the limits 
of the city of Calcutta or its suburbs shall be admitted to mem¬ 
bership of the Mufassal Board. 1 

80. We recommend that the constitution and powers of the 
Mufassal Board should be defined by Statute, and that its members 
should be as follows :— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, who should be 
ex-officio Chairman of the Board. 

1 The undesirability of including Calcutta colleges with the mufassal colleges under 
the jurisdiction of the Mufassal Board is discussed in Chapter XXXV, para. 24. 
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( b ) The Chairman of the Examinations Board of the University of 
Calcutta. 1 

(c) The Principal of every college in the Bengal mufassal or in Assam 
or Burma which is empowered to present candidates for degrees of the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta. 

( d) A number of representatives of the teachers’ councils of such mufassal 
colleges as may have been admitted by statute to the special panel for 
University Colleges defined below : these representatives to be chosen, in 
such numbers in each case as Ordinance may determine from time to time, 
by the teachers of the several colleges concerned. 

(e) A number of university and recognised college teachers in Calcutta, 
to be appointed by the Academic Council; such number to be not less than 
one-third nor more than one-half of the whole Board. 

(/) A limited number of additional members, of whom at least four shall 
be Musahnans, to be appointed by the Chancellor ; the number to be fixed 
by Ordinance. 

(g) Three members appointed by the Government of Bengal, of whom 
it is suggested that one might be the Director of Public Instruction, and 
another might, if thought desirable, be representative of the University of 
Dacca. 

81. We recommend that the powers of the Board should be 
defined as follows :— 

(i) The Mufassal Board should prescribe the courses of study and the 
examination requirements to be exacted from students in all mufassal 
colleges which should be the same for all colleges, except where, in accordance 
with the Ordinances, special privileges are allowed; and should draft the 
necessary Ordinances and Regulations on such subjects, subject to the appro¬ 
val of the Executive Council in the case of all Ordinances or Regulations 
affecting fees, and subject to review by the Academic Council in the 
case of all Ordinances and Regulations affecting courses of study and 
examinations : the Academic Council should have the power ( a ) to reject 
any such Ordinance or Regulation by a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of those present at the meeting at which it is considered, or ( b ) to refer 
back any Ordinance, Regulation or other recommendation of the Board 
on one occasion only, provided that the Academic Council should not 
have power to postpone its decision upon any such recommendation 
beyond a reasonable period, to be defined by Ordinance ; and provided 
that, in case of a deadlock, the decision should rest with the Executive 
Council. 

The object of these provisions is to ensure that on the one 
hand the Mufassal Board shall have a real independ¬ 
ence and responsibility in shaping the courses of study 
normally pursued by the mufassal colleges, and that on 
the other hand the Academic Council shall have a real 
■- 9 ---- 


1 Seejpara. 88 (ii) below. 
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power of ensuring that the standards of work in the 
mufassal college are such as to deserve degree^ of 
Calcutta, without being able to impose vexatious 
demands suggested by what is done in Calcutta, but 
incapable of being adequately done in the mufassal. 
We anticipate that the courses of study pursued in the 
mufassal colleges—both the pass groups, and, where 
these were taken, the honours schools—would be made 
to correspond as nearly as possible with the parallel 
courses in the Teaching University ; but in some cases 
divergence would be found desirable. 

(ii) The Board should elect an Executive Committee, consisting of 
the Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chairman, together with twelve ordinary 
members, of whom two at least should be Musalmans, and a majority should 
be representative of the mufassal colleges. 

(in) The Board should have its own salaried Secretary, to be appointed 
by the Executive Council after report from the Board; and it should elect 
its own Vice-Chairman. 

(iv) The Mufassftl Board should have power to constitute Committees of 
Studies as may be defined by Ordinance, in the various subjects or groups of 
subjects of the curriculum. To every such committee the Academic Council 
should be entitled to appoint not more than two members, who should 
normally also be members of the corresponding Board of Studies in the 
Teaching University ; the Committees of Studies might also include persons, 
not being teachers, nominated by the Mufassal Board arid approved by 
the Academic Council on the ground of their expert knowledge of the 1 
subject or subjects concerned; but such persons should not constitute 
more than one-fourth of any such Committee ; and the majority should 
consist of members of the Mufassal Board itself, or of other teachers in the 
mufassal colleges. The Board should also be empowered to appoint 
such special or standing committees as it may find desirable. 

(v) The Mufassal Board should have power to conduct all examin¬ 
ations in mufassal colleges, and for this purpose to recommend examiners 
for appointment by the Executive Council, subject to the approval of 
the Academic Council. In every subject at every examination there 
should be at least one external examiner not engaged in teaching in a 
mufassal college ; but internal examiners might also be appointed, subject j 
to the approval in each case of the Academic Council, The work of 
printing and distributing the question papers and, generally, the routine 
conduct of the examination, should be under the control of the Superintendent 
of Examinations. It should be open to the Mufassal Board to propose 
arrangements, when desirable (a) for the use of the same papers used 
in the corresponding examinations of the Teaching University, under 
such conditions as the Academic Council may prescribe, or (b) for the 
appointment of the same examiners to act during the same session in the 
examination both of mufassal students and of students of the Teaching 
University even in cases where different papers are set. 

2 e 2 
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(vi) There should be a Special Panel of the Mufassal Board, consisting of 
(a) the Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chairman ex-officio ; ( b ) representatives 
(the number to be determined by Ordinance) of those colleges upon which 
the rank and status of University Colleges had been conferred by Statute ; 
and (c) such number of representatives of the teachers in the University and 
constituent colleges in Calcutta (not being a majority of the whole panel) as 
Ordinance may define. The panel should meet separately for most of its 
business, and might appoint its own executive committee ; but its members 
should continue to serve as members of the Board. It should appoint its 
own Vice-Chairman. The panel should be empowered to discuss, and 
to forward, for the approval of the Academic Council, proposals for the 
establishment of special courses or parts of courses for any of the 
colleges represented on the panel, and also proposals for special examina¬ 
tions in any of these colleges, in which the teachers should participate 
along with external examiners. Proposals of this order should be 
reported to the Mufassal Board as a whole, and should be forwarded by them, 
with such comments as they may think fit to add, to the Academic 
Council, whose decision on any such proposals should be final. 

The object of these provisions is, as has been already 
explained in Chapter XXXV, to enable the stronger 
mufassal colleges, which show promise of developing into 
potential universities, and which are adequately staffed 
and equipped, to enjoy a higher degree of autonomy in 
the planning of their courses and the conduct of their 
examinations than they now enjoy, or than it would be 
possible to allow to tlie majority of mufassal colleges 
in their existing condition. At the same time the 
proposals are intended to secure that this autonomy 
shall not be used in such a way as to degrade the 
standards of attainments represented by Calcutta 
degrees. 

( vii ) The funds of the Mufassal Board, including the receipts from examin¬ 
ation fees and any grant which may be made for this purpose by Government, 
should be kept separately from the other funds of the University ; and any 
surplus in the Mufassal Board account should not be merged in the balances 
of the University, but should be expended in the interests of the. mufassal 
colleges under the direction of the Executive Council. It should be the 
duty of the Mufassal Board to submit each year to the Executive Council 
for their approval estimates of its receipts and expenditure. 

(viii) With a view to its having a co-ordinated statement of the financial 
needs of mufassal colleges, Government may find it desirable to require 
that any application made to Government for financial aid by, or on behalf 
of any non-Governmcnt mufassal college should be made through the channel 
of the Mufassal Board, which should be required to transmit the application 
(with such comments as it may think necessary) to the Executive Council, 
which should forward it to Government (adding its own comments to those of 
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the Board) in conjunction with any further applications [for' financial aid 
put forward either by the University itself or by the Calcutta colleges. Pro¬ 
posals for additional expenditure on Government colleges in the mufassal 
should, as far-as possible, be dealt with in the same manner. Any grant 
which may be made to the University out of public funds for the benefit of 
higher education in the mufassal should be expended by the Executive 
Council (or Commission) after a report received from the Mufassal Board. 

(ix) The conditions of [affiliation to be imposed on mufassal colleges, 
other than those upon which the rank and status of University Colleges is 
conferred by Statute, the renewal or continuance of their affiliation or re¬ 
cognition, and the inspection of all mufassal colleges, should be determined 
(i) during the period of reconstruction, by the Executive Commission 
subject to the confirmation of the local Government concerned ; (it) sub¬ 
sequently, by the Executive Council, subject to the confirmation of the 
local Government concerned. It should be within the power of the Executive 
Council (or Commission) to consult the Mufassal Board, or not, on all such 
questions ; but in every case expert advice should be taken, and a report 
should be invited from the Academic Council, It is necessary that the 
University should exercise effective control over the qualifications, the con¬ 
ditions of employment of the staff, and the accommodation and equipment 
of all'mufassal colleges. This control should be exercised by the Executive 
Council, which should, in all cases not affecting the affiliation or status of 
an individual college, ask for a report from the Mufassal Board. 

82. Since an indefinite increase of weak centres of university 
training above the intermediate stage is highly undesirable,, 
because such an increase would render difficult the development 
of potential universities and bo prejudicial to tho educational 
interests of Bengal, we recommend that, when any proposal for 
the establishment of a new first-grade college is put forward, the 
desirability of such proposal, the location,of the proposed college, 
and the conditions to be required of it, should be determined, 
after consultation of the Mufassal Board, by the Executive 
Commission or Council, subject to the confirmation of the local 
Government concerned. 

XL—The Board of Women’s Education. 

83. It has been shown, in an earlier chapter, 1 that in 
the existing state of women’s education in Bengal special encourage¬ 
ment and a special organisation are necessary for this branch of 
higher education. And this for three main reasons. In the first 
place, the development of higher education for women is as yet 
ao backward that it would be premature and impracticable com- 


1 Chaptor_XXXVL 
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pletely to separate the intermediate from the degree work, as we 
have proposed in the case of men. It is necessary that the women’s 
colleges should continue to undertake intermediate work, because 
the number of students is insufficient to make separate treatment 
desirable or economically practicable ; and in view of this necessity, 
it is desirable that the higher education of women should be placed 
under the direction of a special authority which will be able to 
deal both with the supremo authorities of the University and with 
the proposed Secondary and Intermediate Board. In the second 
place, the social conditions of India require that the higher edu¬ 
cation of women should to a large extent be carried on separately 
from that of men. We hold that all university lectures and 
classes should be open to duly qualified women equally with men. 
But wo recognise that for a long time to come such facilities will 
only be utilised on a small scale ; and we therefore think it desir¬ 
able that there should be a special administrative organ to deal 
with women’s education. Finally, it is widely felt that there are 
some subjects of study which might properly be included in 
courses for women, though they would be unsuitable for men ; 
and that, for this reason, some body should be established which 
would be able to design and conduct such courses under the super¬ 
vision and control of the University. 

84. For these reasons we propose that there should be insti¬ 
tuted a Board of Women’s Education, which would stand in much 
the same relation to the governing bodies of the University as the 
Board of mufassal colleges. We recommend that the Board should 
be established by Statute, and that it should include representa¬ 
tives of the following categories of experience as set out below **- 

(a) . The Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chairman ex-officio. 

( b ) The Principals of those women’s colleges in Calcutta which shall 
have complied with the requirements laid down by the Uni.ersity in regard 
to staffing, accommodation and equipment. 

(c) Women Professors and Readers of the University (if any). 

(d) A number (to be fixed by Ordinance) of recognised university 
lecturers engaged in teaching in women’s colleges in Calcutta : to be ap¬ 
pointed by the Academic Council. 

(e) Representatives of such Associations engaged in the promotion of 
women’s education as may be defined by Statute : the number of represent¬ 
atives in each case to be defined by Ordinance, and the representatives to 
be nominated by the several Associations and appointed by the Executive 
Council. 
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(/) A number (to be fixed by Ordinance) of representatives of the Board 
of Intermediate and Secondary Education or, pending its creation, of the 
temporary Committee of the University which will deal with the recognition 
and examination of schools and intermediate colleges. 

(g) Three representatives of the Government of Bengal, of whom it is 
suggested that at least one should be an Inspectress of Schools. 

(h) Four representatives of the Academic Council, of whom one shall 
be a member of the Faculty of Medicine. 

(i) Two representatives of the Executive Council. 

(j) Three Muslim representatives to be nominated by the Muslim Advisory 
Board and appointed by the Chancellor. 

(k) Not more than three women interested in women’s education, 
appointed by the Chancellor. 

(l) Not more than four members (men or women) to be co-opted by the 
Board subject to ratification by the Executive Council. 

85. The powers of the Board of Women’s Education in regard 
to the drafting of Ordinances and Regulations affecting degree 
courses for women, in regard to the appointment of Committees 
of Studies and the conduct of examinationa*-in regard to the condi¬ 
tions of affiliation or recognition of women’s colleges, and in regard 
to the forwarding of applications for further grants for such colleges, 
should in general correspond to the powers already defined for the 
Mufassal Board. But in view of the special needs of women’s 
education, we think that the Board should further be empowered— 

(a) to report to the Academic Council or the Executive Council or both 
on any matter affecting the higher education of women ; 

(i b ) to advise the Executive Council regarding the expenditure of funds 
provided by Government or otherwise for the furtherance of women’s 
higher education ; 

(c) to constitute a special panel of women only, including women who 
are not members of the Board, to give advice on aspects of the education 
of women on which it is desirable that purdah women should be consulted. 

(i d) to organise a co-operative lecture system, so far as such may be 
practicable, among the women’s colleges ; and to provide, if thought desir¬ 
able, extra-mural courses of instruction for women. 

XII. — Other Boards and Standing Committees. 

86. Muslim Advisory Board. —In view of the fact that the 
Muslim community has been relatively backward in taking advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities of university education, and that the 
members of this community fear that their special needs might 
sometimes be overlooked by the authorities of the University, we 
believe that it is of great importance that a special Board should 
be established to advise the University on matters affecting the 
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interests and convictions of Muslim students. Such a Board 
would be of material assistance to the University authorities, and 
could do much to confirm the attachment of the Muslim com¬ 
munity to the University, especially if its membership was 
influential and sufficiently limited in number to make it possible 
that meetings should be held as often as its business might 
necessitate. 

87. We recommend, therefore, that a Muslim Advisory Board 
should be established by Statute, and that it should consist of 
from twelve to fourteen members, to be appointed as follows:— 

(а) Eight members (of whom not less than four should be 

teachers in the University) to be elected by the members 
of the Court who register themselves as Muslim members. 

(б) Four Musalmans appointed by the Chancellor. 

(c) Not more than two persons, not necessarily Musalmans, 
to be co-opted by the other members of the Board. 

The Board should elect its own Chairman, and it should 
be empowered to address any of the University bodies on any 
matter affecting Muslim interests and to discharge such other 
functions as might be assigned to it by Statute or Ordinance. 

88. Among the Boards and Standing Committees which ought, 
in our judgment, to be established in the University, there are 
some which seem to us so important that they should be pre¬ 
scribed by Statute. Among these may be namedjffie following ;— 

(i) A Board of Students’ Welfare .—The need for such an orga¬ 

nisation, the way in which it should 'work, and the 
manner in which it should be constituted, will be 
discussed elsewhere. 1 But we think that such a Board 
should be appointed by, and report regularly to, the 
Academic Council, and should be empowered to draft 
regulations, subject to the approval of the Academic 
Council, bearing upon„its sphere of work. The powers 
of the Board should include certain functions in regard 
to students’ residence. 

(ii) A Board of Examinations .—The reasons for setting 

up such a body and the nature of the work which it 
would do will be set forth in Chapter XL. The 


*• Chapter XXXIX, paras. 3d*44. 
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duty of the Board should be to review the working 
of the examination system in all aspects of the 
University’s work, and to report periodically to the 
Academic and Executive Councils. It would have 
no responsibility for the actual conduct of thS 
examinations, but would be exclusively critical and 
advisory in its function. It should be a small and 
compact body, and should include a skilled 
statistician. 

(Hi) A Library Committee .—The Library Committee should be 
appointed, and report to, the Academic Council. Its 
duties shoidd not be limited to the administration of 
the University Library. It should also aim at securing 
organised co-operation with the Imperial Library 
and ether public libraries in Calcutta; it should 
supply advice and guidance to college libraries, both 
in Calcutta and in the mufassal, and endeavour to 
prevent needless duplication or overlapping. In order 
that it may be able to secure these ends, it should 
if possible include the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library, and perhaps other Calcutta librarians; and 
it should further include college teachers specially 
interested in library work. 

(iv) An Appointments Bureau .—In view of the desirability of 

extending the range of callings entered by university 
graduates of strengthening the connexion between the 
University and the business world, and of offering 
well-considered advice to students in the choice of a 
career, and to the governing bodies of schools and 
colleges, and other employers, in the choice of recruits 
for their services, we consider it to be important 
that an Appointments Bureau should be established 
by the University. 

(v) University Press Committee .—Calcutta is fortunate in 

already possessing a university press. The work which 
a press can do for the advancement of learning is of 
such importance that a Press Committee ought to 
have a distinctive and honourable place in the organi¬ 
sation of the University. 
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(vi) University Extension Board .—One of the features of uni¬ 
versity work in Bengal which has most unfavourably 
impressed us is the fact that it is practically limited 
to the preparation of candidates for examinations, and 
that it makes scarcely any attempt to stimulate the 
general intellectual life of the Presidency. We think 
that some advance in this direction might be made 
possible if a Board were constituted to arrange courses 
of lectures, both English and vernacular, for the 
educated public in districts where such courses could 
be arranged upon a reasonably sound financial basis. 


XIII. — Appeals. 

89. We consider that some easy and effective remedy ought 
to be provided for any legitimate grievances felt by teachers 
both in the University itself and in the colleges : the courts of law, 
even when appeal to them would be possible, being at once too 
cumbrous and too costly for such cases. We therefore recom¬ 
mend that the University should be empowered by Statute to set 
up a tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between teachers and the University or any of its colleges. The 
tribunal should consist of men of high standing, not directly 
engaged in university work ; and the University itself and its 
colleges should be bound by Statute to accept its decisions, 
acceptance being, in the case of the colleges, treated as a condition 
of the enjoyment of the privileges allotted to them. 

90. Grievances of a vaguer and more general kind are not 
susceptible of so easy a solution. Yet such difficulties are likely 
to arise, especially in the first stages of a complex reorganisation 
such as we have proposed : individual colleges, particular com¬ 
munities, or special orders of teachers may possibly feel at times 
that their interests are being disregarded, or may even suppose, 
however unjustly, that the governing authorities of the Univer¬ 
sity are influenced by an animus against them. It seems to us 
of great importance that safeguards should be provided against 
this kind of danger, the mere existence of such provision being 
likely to exercise a reconciling influence. We therefore propose 
that any institution or body of persons within the University who 
feel themselves aggrieved or injured by the acts or policy of the 
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university authorities should have the right of appeal to the 
Chancellor by petition; and that the Chancellor should be 
empowered, should he be satisfied that there is a prima facie case 
for enquiry, to appoint a small commission of investigation, the 
members of which should be persons of high standing not directly 
concerned in the affairs of ^ the University ; and on receiving their 
report, to communicate it to the Executive Council. 

XIV.—The Executive Commission. 

91. We have repeatedly alluded to the necessity of appointing 
an Executive Commission, with special powers, to guide the Uni¬ 
versity through the critical period of transition from the old system 
to the new. Bo great a series of changes as we have proposed 
cannot be carried out by a mere Act of the legislature. The process 
of carrying into effect so far-reaching a scheme of reconstruction is 
in its nature widely different from the process of carrying on a 
system already in working order; and the bodies likely to be most 
suitable for the latter purpose may well be unsuitable for the former. 
Even if it were possible immediately to constitute the new organs 
of university governance which we have recommended, we should 
still think it necessary to urge the creation of a body with special 
powers to carry out the initial changes : in 1904, though the changes 
in structure then made were by no means fundamental in character 
the attempt to start the new system with fully constituted Senates 
and Syndicates led to much confusion and delay. But the changes 
which we propose are much more far-reaching than those carried out 
in 1904. It would be impossible at once to constitute the proposed 
new governing bodies of the University, because the most important 
of them are themselves to consist largely of representatives of 
other bodies not yet in existence. For example, both the Executive 
and the Academic Councils are to include representatives of con¬ 
stituent colleges; and no such representatives can be appointed 
until it has been determined which are to be the constituent colleges. 

92. Even for the purpose, therefore, of calling the new governing 
bodies into existence a special organ with special powers would be 
required. But there is much more than this to be done ; much that 
will need the exercise of exceptional freedom of negotiation and of 
swift action, at once legislative and executive, such as ought not 
normally to be wielded by the executive' body of a university. 
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93. It will be necessary, in particular, to define the conditions 
to be exacted from the various types of colleges we have described ; 
to negotiate with some of these and with Government in regard to 
the assistance they may require to enable them to undertake their 
new work ; to make special arrangements for' the treatment of 
students of the intermediate grade during the transitional period 
when the proposed new system of intermediate colleges is being 
brought into working order, and for this purpose to negotiate 
with the colleges on the one hand, and with the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, on the other ; to determine 
which, if any, of the mufassal colleges ought to be encouraged and 
assisted to strive for early admission to the privileges of the 
proposed new grade of University Colleges; to set on foot the 
machinery for the proposed new system of higher education for 
women; and to bring into existence the new governing bodies of 
the University. For these purposes, in order that the difficult 
period of transition may be made as short and easy as possible, it 
seems to us to be essential that a small and powerful Commission, 
with exceptional powers of action, should be established by the Act 
reconstituting the University. 1 

94. We recommend that this Commission should be a small 
body of not more than seven or, at the most, nine members, who 
should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council, as soon 
as possible after the passing of the Act, and should include the 
new whole-time Vice-Chancellor, a Treasurer, at least one represen* 
tative of the Government of Bengal, at least one representative 
of industry and commerce, and at least one leading representa¬ 
tive of each of the Hindu and Muslim communities. 

95. We further recommend that the powers of the Commission 
should, over and above all the powers normally belonging to the 
Executive Council, include the following :— 

(i) To make and conclude arrangements with colleges which 
undertake within a defined period to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions required from constituent colleges of the Teaching 
University, particularly in regard to special provision 
for intermediate students. 


1 See also Chapter XXXIV, paras. 170-160 and Chapter HI, pains. 63-68. 
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(ii) To appoint, should there be delay in the establishment 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 
a provisional board or committee to deal with the 
recognition and examination of high English schools 
and intermediate colleges, in close association with 
an advisory committee of the Department of Public: 
Instruction, should such be appointed. 1 J 

(in) To draft and submit for the approval of the Government 
of Bengal a Statute or Statutes enumerating the colleges 
in Calcutta which shall be recognised as constituent 
colleges, and the colleges in the mufassal (if any) which 
shall be recognised as University Colleges, without 
waiting for the formal constitution of the Court. 

(iv) To define the conditions under which colleges in Calcutta 

shall be admitted to temporary affiliation, and to make 
Ordinances on this head. 

(v) To appoint a special committee, including academic 

members, to report to it upon questions relating to the 
temporarily affiliated colleges. 

(vi) To constitute a Provisional Academic Council, and to 
make, with its advice, such Ordinances relating to 
courses of study and examination as may be necessary. 
(mi) To consider, in consultation with the Government of 
.Bengal, the financial arrangements necessary for the 
institution of the new system. 

(viii) And in general to carry out all such changes as may be 
necessary to bring the new system as rapidly as possible 
into operation, consistently with the provisions of the 
Act and the first Statutes appended thereto ; provided 
that, in any case not contemplated or covered by the 
Act and Statutes, the Commission shall only act with 
the concurrence of the Government of Bengal. 


1 Chapter XXXI, paras. 29 and 30. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The Site of the University . 1 

I.—The proposal to remove the University. 

1. All universities which are planted in great cities find them¬ 
selves faced by problems of peculiar difficulty. The acquisition 
of land for necessary university purposes is always costly in a great 
city ; and the provision for the students of healthy conditions of 
life, and of opportunities for recreation and for social intercourse, 
is surrounded with obstacles. But these difficulties are excep¬ 
tionally great in Calcutta, perhaps greater than anywhere else. 
Not only is land exorbitantly dear ; but the number of students, 
for whom provision has to be made is probably larger than in 
any other university city, while the social usages of India do not 
lend themselves to the provision on a large scale of accommodation 
in cheap and respectable lodgings, which forms the main solution 
of the problem of residence in the West. Yet unless and until 
these difficulties are overcome, or very materially reduced, it must 
be impossible to create a wholly satisfactory system of university 
education ; and the projects of reform which we have put forward 
must in some degree fail of their intended results. Somehow 
space and means must be found for proper class-rooms, labora-. 
tories and libraries. Not less important, somehow means must 
be found for dealing with the problem of students’ residence, and 
for giving the students opportunities for recreation. 

2. The fundamental importance of this problem is so obvious 
that for many years past it has been urged that no adequate solu¬ 
tion for it can be found, short of a total transplantation of the 
University and all its work from the crowded central area of Calcutta 
to a rural or, at the least, a suburban site. This project was 
seriously considered as long ago as 1906, when the reforms initiated 
by the Universities Act of 1904 were being put into operation. 
At that date it would have been relatively easy to acquire a large 
suburban area near enough to the centre of the city to be accessible 

„ 7 ” 7 — t* --- 

1 See the map of Calcutta included in Volume II of this report. 
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to the majority of the students resident in Calcutta, and extensive 
enough to allow of provision not only for class-rooms, libraries 
and laboratories, but for residential hostels, houses for the staff, 
and playing fields. The opportunity was lost. Since that date, 
Calcutta has grown so rapidly that it is now practically impossible 
to find a large enough free area within easy reach of all parts of 
the city, and ground values have risen so enormously that even 
a more distant area would be very costly to acquire. The only 
free area of sufficient size which we have been able to discover 
would be about nine miles from College Square, and proportionately 
further from some of the residential districts of the city. 
It would therefore be all but impossible for a large proportion 
of the students who now live at home, to attend daily classes on 
this site ; and to that extent the problem of residence would be 
intensified. Nevertheless, so difficult is the present state of things 
that a large number of our correspondents still feel that removal 
presents the only satisfactory solution of the problem. 1 

3. The proposals for educational reorganisation which we have 
put forward must, if adopted, materially affect the problem of 
the site, which ought to be envisaged afresh from the point of 
view of these proposals. 

4. In the first place, some of our proposals will undoubtedly 
tend to reduce the congestion of the student-population in Calcutta. 
The system of intermediate colleges, once it is fully carried into 
effect, will withdraw from university classes two-thirds of the 
undergraduate students who now attend them. A majority of 
those who now do intermediate work in Calcutta colleges come 
from the mufassal districts, and these would, under our scheme, 
be mainly provided for in mufassal intermediate colleges nearer to 
their homes; and although, even in the mufassal, residential 
accommodation would have to be provided for a large propor¬ 
tion of the students, this provision can be made more cheaply 
and in many respects more healthily at mufassal centres than in 
Calcutta. As for the intermediate students whose homes are in 
Calcutta, their needs could be met by intermediate colleges distrib¬ 
uted in--various parts of the city ; not more than one or two 
intermediate colleges would have to be provided in the crowded 
central area. The withdrawal for a more appropriate kind of 

* See Chapter XX, where the evidenoe is analysed, 
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training near their homes of so large a proportion of the students 
who now congregate in the central area of Calcutta, and especially 
of the younger students, who suffer most from the dangers of city 
life, would of itself greatly simplify the residential problem. 

5. Other features of our scheme would, we may hope, gradually 
tend in the same direction. It is our hope that the provision of 
more practical and varied courses of study at the intermediate 
stage will lead to a diminution in the number of students who 
now pass on to purely literary courses in the University. An 
increasing proportion of students will, we hope, pass direct 
from the intermediate colleges into practical careers of various 
kinds ; and of those who still continue to pursue higher courses, 
a growing proportion may be expected to follow new schemes 
of study of a more practical kind, in commerce, in dentistry, in 
engineering, in agriculture and in various branches of technological 
science. While the latter development would not reduce the 
residential problem, it would reduce the pressure upon the class¬ 
room accommodation of the ordinary colleges; the former 
development would be helpful in both respects, besides fostering 
the healthy economic development of Bengal. 

6. Again, the creation of a well organised teaching university 
at Dacca, giving accommodation to about twice as many post- 
intermediate students as now resort to the colleges in that city, 
and the gradual development of more efficiently organised univer¬ 
sity colleges for post-intermediate work at selected mufassal centres, 
would certainly contribute to check the drain into Calcutta, and 
to reduce the unhealthy congestion of the student-population in 
the metropolis, which is the root-difficulty with which we have to 
contend. 

7. But while in these ways our scheme of educational reform 
will, if fully carried into effect, contribute materially to ease the 
situation, there are other aspects of our proposals which will in¬ 
troduce new elements of complexity. In the first place we have 
recommended that the course of study after the intermediate 
stage and before the degree should be prolonged from two to three 
years. This would necessarily involve the increase of the number 
of undergraduate students at this stage by fifty per cent ; and this 
means that, supposing the intermediate students to be otherwise 
provided for, and the total number of students entering upon the 
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degree course in each year to undergo no increase, provision would 
have to be made for the needs of at least half as many students 
as at present. But it is certainly not safe, in view of the steady 
and rapid annual increase in recent years, to build upon the 
assumption that the total number of students will not grow. 
Even when the new intermediate system is fully at work, and 
when the facilities thus afforded have enabled students in increas¬ 
ing numbers to find remunerative employment without proceeding 
to the degree course, it is unsafe to assume that the relief thus 
afforded would do much more than balance the normal increase 
of students entering upon the intermediate stage. And during 
the years which must pass before the intermediate system is 
made fully operative in all parts of Bengal, the number of 
degree students will certainly continue to grow. The problem 
will therefore remain at least as acute as it was five years ago ; 
the intermediate system will at best prevent it from becoming 
more acute. 

8. The kind of university training advocated and described 
in Chapter XXXIV involves the substitution for the present 
system of self-contained colleges of a system of inter-collegiate 
co-operation, guided and supplemented by the University. But 
if this system is to work well, it is obvious that the colleges parti¬ 
cipating in it must be within easy reach of one another, and of 
the common centre. It is not suggested that most of them are at 
present too widely separated to be able to co-operate with effect; 
though in one or two cases the distance is so great as to form a 
real obstacle. But we have urged that the creation of some new 
colleges will be almost essential if the whole body of post-inter¬ 
mediate students in Calcutta are to be effectively brought under 
the new system. 1 It will be at once difficult, and extremely costly, 
under existing conditions, to find suitable sites for any new colleges 
within easy reach of College Square. It would be still more diffi¬ 
cult, and still more costly, to make provision for students’ residence 
on an adequate scale in the same area. It would be impossible 
'to provide, within this area, suitable spaces wherein so large a body 
of students could find the means of recreation and physical 
training. 
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1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 170-177; 
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9 . These considerations would seem to suggest that our pro¬ 
posals for educational reform make it desirable that, if it be at 
all possible, the University and its constituent colleges should be 
removed to a new site. And, indeed, it must be obvious that 
removal would very greatly increase the possibility of the reformed 
system of teaching being successfully worked. If the University 
and all its colleges, with all their residential hostels, were clustered 
together on a well thought-out plan, in the neighbourhood of good 
playing fields, not only would effective co-operation among them 
be immensely facilitated, but the buildings themselves could be 
so planned from the first as to lend themselves readily to work 
of the new type, and the friendly relationship between teachers 
and students which we desire to see cultivated would be greatly 
facilitated. The economy in students’ time and in teaching-power 
and the increase in efficiency which would result would be very 
great indeed ; while the evils which result from the present state 
of things might be effectively controlled, even if they could not" 
be absolutely banished. Unquestionably, from the point of view 
of our proposals, we should be led to advocate immediate 
removal, if there were no other considerations to be held in 
view.' 

10. Unfortunately the problem cannot be so easily solved. 
There are important countervailing factors which must not be 
left out of account. Even if the University and all its colleges 
could be removed to a site (say) nine miles distant from College 
Square, there would be loss as well as gain. To begin with, it 
is not by any means certain that the advantage in the way of 
health would be as great as at first sight appears. Calcutta is 
a relatively healthy city ; in particular, it is remarkably free from 
the curse of malaria, which is so serious in many parts of the 
mufassal; and this reputation for healthiness draws many students 
into the city. But the areas outside the municipal limits are 
less healthy, at all events in regard to malaria ; and a new university 
quarter would not be free from danger until it had been provided 
with an elaborate system of drainage. This would take some 
years ; and would add very materially to the cost of site and build¬ 
ings. Again, it is at least doubtful whether the sites of the existing 
university and college buildings could be sold at such a price as 
would even approximately cover the cost of the new erection; 
and many excellent buildings, some of them quite recently erected, 
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would have to be scrapped. Too much stress ought not to be 
laid upon this consideration ; but it ought not to be left out of 
account. 

11. More serious is the fact that by removal to such a distance 
the University would be to some extent cut off from the life of 
the city. As things are, this would not matter much, since univer¬ 
sity work has at present too little relation to many aspects 
of the life of the community. This ought not to continue. 
-For example, should the University develope a serious study of 
the sciences which lie. at the base of commercial practice, it would 
not only be important that this work should be carried on near 
the commercial centre and the commercial museum, but it would 
be necessary that instruction should be provided for men actually 
engaged in commercial work, near their offices ; this is the way 
in which British experience shows that commercial training can 
be most advantageously given. Technological institutes, if they 
are to render their full service to the community, should be planted 
near the industries which they serve. The study of law ought 
not to be carried on out of touch with the law-courts, especially 
as most of the teachers of law are engaged in practice. Medical 
studies cannot be withdrawn from the great hospitals, which are 
necessarily in the midst of the city. Students of pure arts or 
science ought to be able to make use of the Imperial Library and 
the Imperial Museum ; few sufficiently do so at present, it is true, 
but under a sound system serious students would certainly need 
to do so. It may perhaps be urged that professional and technical 
studies might well be left in the city, only the pure arts and science 
subjects being removed. But this would have many drawbacks. 
Not only would it break up the University, and forbid that' free 
communication of men aiming at many different careers which 
is one of the chief benefits of university life ; but it would be in 
many ways uneconomical and hurtful to progress. The study of 
commercial subjects ought to be organised in relation with the 
study of pure economics and geography, and the stildy of law in 
relation with history and political science ; the technological appli- 
’ cations of science cannot without danger be divorced from the 
pure sciences on which they rest; the study of medicine is dependent 
upon the sciences, and it is wasteful to provide a wholly 
separate system to teach all these sciences to medical students 
alone. 
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12. If the University of Calcutta is to cease to be a mere 
organisation for the conferment of degrees and the preparation 
of the students who seek them, and if it is to become, like the great 
modern universities of the West, genuinely a city university, it 
must have organic relations with the city which it serves ; and 
its removal, or the removal of the main part of it, to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the centre of the city, would place 
real obstacles in the way of this. When the University of Bir¬ 
mingham acquired a new site for the main part of its work outside 
the city (though only about two miles from its centre) it found 
it necessary still to utilise its old buildings as a means of keeping 
touch with the city. Yet we attach so much importance to the 
social and educational difficulties arising from the present location 
of the University that we should be prepared to recommend that 
the real drawbacks described above should be disregarded, and 
that the removal of the University and of all its arts colleges 
should if possible be effected, were it not that there are other 
difficulties, yet greater, to be taken into account. 

13. Tn the first place, the success of the project must depend 
upon whether it is possible to remove simultaneously all the 
colleges in the city, or all the arts oolleges, to the new site. But 
it is at the least improbable that this could be done. Some of 
the colleges would almost certainly wish to remain on their present 
sites; the missionary colleges, for example, would scarcely be 
ready to cut themselves off from the centres of their non-academic 
work. But unless all the colleges, were simultaneously removed, 
the system of co-operative inter-collegiate work which we have 
recommended would manifestly be impracticable ; and the method 
of trusting to the resources of self-contained colleges, to which 
we have traced many of the defects of the present system, would 
continue. 

14. In the second place, a large proportion of the student 
population of Calcutta—more than two-fifths in 1917—live either 
with their parents or, under the joint-family system, with relatives 
or natural guardians. This is an altogether healthy state of 
things; it is not the system of guardianship in itself, but the 
gross abuses which have grown up about it, that we desire to see 
amended. It is better, in nine cases out of ten, that the student 
should live at home than that he should live at a hostel. But if 
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the University and its colleges were removed from the central 
area, which is accessible from all parts of the city, to a distant 
suburb at one of the extreme limits of the city, many of the 
students who now reside at home would find it impossible to do 
so. The difficulty would be only partially met by a service of 
trams; the journeys would in some cases be far too long ; the 
pressure upon the accommodation in the mornings and afternoons 
would be too great to be met by any single service; and the 
cost of daily tram-fares would be a very material increment to 
the student’s expenditure. The result might be to increase very 
greatly the demand for residential accommodation on the new site. 
And even if this demand were met, the problem would still not 
be solved. A real grievance would be felt by those students and 
their parents who lived in the remoter districts of the city ; and 
this grievance could only be met in one way, by the creation of 
new colleges near their homes. The traditions of the Indian 
educational system would make this appear to be the obvious 
solution; it would also seem the most economical solution ; and 
the possibility of bringing about an effective co-operation among 
all institutions of university rank within the city of Calcutta 
would be destroyed. And it is probable that when such colleges 
had befcn established, students from outside Calcutta would resort 
to them rather than to the more expensive and more isolated 
residential university in the outskirts. Thus the problem of to-day 
would be gradually recreated. What is more, since these new 
colleges would almost necessarily be weak and poorly equipped, 
they would form an obstacle to that improvement in the quality 
of the training given to the students, and to that heightening of the 
public estimation of what a university course should connote, 
which it has been one of our main objects to secure. 

15. The truth is that, in the modern world, a city of the magni¬ 
tude of Calcutta must have a university as part of its essential 
civic endowment. This aspect of university work has been obscured 
by the unreality and abstractness of the kind of work hitherto 
undertaken by universities in India. But it will not remain 
permanently obscured. And if, to meet the urgent difficulties of 
the moment, the main centre of undergraduate work is removed 
far enough from the heart of Calcutta to cut it off from the city’s 
life—and no site sufficiently large is available within easy reach 
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of the heart of the city—the result must be, sooner or later, that 
another university will spring up within the city. 

16. For these reasons we feel ourselves reluctantly compelled 
to the conclusion that a removal of the University as a whole, 
or even of its undergraduate work in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, is inadvisable and impracticable. It is inadvisable because 
it would not, in the long run, solve the problem. It is impracti¬ 
cable because the financial adjustment involved fvould be very 
difficult. For the number of students to be provided for even 
after the intermediate classes have been otherwise dealt with, 
might be twice as great as the number of undergraduates in 
Oxford or Cambridge. They would have to be supplied not 
only with lecture-rooms, laboratories and libraries, but with 
residential quarters. The space required for residential hostels 
for 6,000 students, and houses for perhaps 300 teachers, would 
be very great; the cost of erecting them immense. Add to these 
requirements open spaces for playing fields, and housing for the 
army of servants who would necessarily be employed, and the 
magnitude of the proposal will become apparent. 

11.—Proposals for the future. 

17. But although it is not practicable to remove the University 
as a whole, it does not follow that nothing should be done, or that 
vigorous and systematic action is not necessary in order to deal 
with the grave evils for whose solution the project of removal was 
intended. Vigorous and systematic action is necessary not only 
in dealing with the university problem, but in an equal degree 
in dealing with the provision of intermediate colleges and the im¬ 
provement of the high schools in the city of Calcutta. In some 
respects these are distinct problems. But all alike are affected 
by the high cost of land in the city, and the difficulty of finding 
adequate accommodation. The conditions under which much of 
the work of the high schools is carried on in Calcutta constitute a 
not less serious evil than the conditions of university work. The 
description given in an earlier chapter of one of the bad schools of 
Calcutta 1 portrays a state of things for which no condemnation 
can be too strong. That school stands by no means alone; and 


1 See Chapter VIII, para. 61. 
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the social, political and educational dangers which are nourished 
by it and its type can only be dealt with if the problem of 
finding suitable sites, and of using them to the best advantage, 
is seriously taken in hand. This can, in our judgment, only be 
satisfactorily done if the university problem is not taken separately, 
but is treated as part of a larger whole; and if the need of 
finding suitable accommodation for educational institutions of all 
types is systematically dealt with by Government, the Corporation 
and the Improvement Trust. It appears to us to be obvious, that 
for ends of such vital importance powers of compulsory land 
acquisition at fair prices should be vested in some appropriate 
authority ; and that the proper distribution and the adequate 
housing of educational institutions ought to be regarded as one 
of the essential elements in that function of intelligent town- 
planning which is now regarded as among the duties of city- 
authorities everywhere. For this purpose some form of joint 
action in consultation between the Improvement Trust, and the 
authorities of the University, and the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education, would seem to be indicated. 

18 . So far as concerns the intermediate colleges, the problem 
is relatively simple. If the intermediate students in the mufassal 
are provided for in the mufassal, it will (apart from rare excep¬ 
tional cases) only be necessary to provide for Calcutta students ; 
and the accommodation required for them need not be provided 
wholly or mainly in the crowded central area, but can be most 
advantageously distributed in various parts of the city. But 
when the time comes to erect new intermediate colleges (in so 
far as new buildings are necessary) we urge that the design of the 
colleges should be adapted to the conditions of city life ; and that 
the great cost of sites should be diminished, as it is in all great 
cities, by the erection of compact and lofty buildings such as will 
economise space to the utmost possible extent. As for the high 
schools, when the time comes for undertaking their reorganisation 
in a systematic way, the same device will (as in other cities) help 
to overcome the difficulty. Many of the high schools of Calcutta 
are to-day conducted in old quadrangular two-storey houses, which 
are quite unsuitable for the purpose, and very uneconomical of 
space. On their existing sites far more adequate accommodation 
could readily be provided for a larger number of pupils. 
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19. As for the University, it is manifest that if the project 
of removal is abandoned, a definite policy must be adopted for 
the future. College Square is the obvious centre of university 
activity ; and if the co-operative system of teaching which we 
recommend is to be made fully effective, it is important that all 
buildings intended to be used for purposes of instruction should 
be within easy reach of College Square. The most desirable 
thing would be that the whole frontage of the Square should be 
acquired for university purposes. This would be too costly to 
be seriously proposed as a single operation. Yet we would urge 
that no opportunities of acquiring land with a frontage on the 
Square should be missed, even if the land be not immediately 
required for any defined purpose. It is folly in such matters to 
pursue a hand-to-mouth policy, and to take no action until a block 
of land is required for some specific purpose. In the same way 
land in the near neighbourhood of this central point, though not 
actually fronting on the Square, should be acquired as occasion 
offers, and let out at a rental until the moment comes when it 
is needed. Such a policy, if backed by Government, and rendered 
possible by legal powers of land acquisition, need not be wasteful 
of money. It would render possible the concentration at the 
heart of the university quarter of any new colleges that may be 
erected, and of all the various developments of university activity 
which may be anticipated in the future. 

20. But we do not suggest that space should be found, in 
this central and exceedingly costly area, for all the residential 
accommodation required by students and teachers. To aim at 
this would be a mistake ; and we cannot but feel that the large 
sums already expended on big hostels in this region might 
have been made to go further had a systematic policy in these 
matters been thought out. As is suggested in Chapter XXXIX, 
a good deal may be done by adapting private houses for the 
purposes of students’ residence, provided that the existing prac¬ 
tice which forbids such houses to be rented for a longer period 
than one year is abrogated, and houses are leased for a long 
enough period to make it worth a landlord’s while to make tl!© 
necessary adaptations. But the main provision for residence, 
both of teachers and of students, as well as for playing fields, must 
be made elsewhere. Bor these purposes land may well be acquired 
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in the suburbs, not necessarily all in one area; since, if the centre 
of the University is retained at College Square, complete centra¬ 
lisation of residences will no longer be necessary. It would plainly 
be easier to acquire, within a practicable distance, two or three 
relatively small areas than one of very great dimensions such as 
would be required for a complete transplantation. 

21. The recommendations which we should put forward would 
therefore be :— 

(а) That the idea of completely transplanting the University 

and all its colleges, or even only its work in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, to a suburban site be aban¬ 
doned. 

(б) That the administrative and teaching centre of the Uni¬ 

versity should remain m the neighbourhood of College 
Square. 

(c) That every practicable opportunity should be taken for 

obtaining suitable sites in this area, and especially 
sites with a frontage on the Square. 

(d) That the attempt to concentrate residences for teachers 

and students in the immediate neighbourhood of College 
Square should be abandoned ; and that land for this 
purpose, and also for playing fields, should be acquired 
in the suburbs, not necessarily all in one place, though 
all the hostels attached to a particular college should 
so far as possible be in a single area, 1 

(e) That intermediate colleges should be distributed in different 

parts of the city ; and that the buildings of such colleges 
should bo so designed as to make the most economical 
use of the available sites. 

(/) That the geographical distribution of high schools in 
various parts of the city and the provision of suitable 
buildings for them should be considered by the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education, and that the 
planning of schools should be arranged so as to make 
the most economical use of the available sites, 


1 It lias been suggested that one suitable site might be found in Maniktola, whioh is 
more readily accessible from College Square than most other suburban regions, and 
where a soheme of improvement gi in contemplation. 
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(g) That with a view to the framing of a co-ordinated and 
systematic plan for the provision of suitable accom¬ 
modation .for educational institutions, Government 
should ask for a joint consideration of and report on 
the problem as a whole from the Improvement Trust, 
the Corporation, the Executive Commission of the 
University, and the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education ; and that, a policy having been framed, 
either the Improvement Trust, or some other body 
or bodies acting in conjunction with it should be 
given powers of compulsory land-acquisition for these 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Improved conditions of student life. 

I.—Urgency of the problem : principles upon which a solution should 

be based. 

1. One of the most urgent educational needs of Bengal is a 
drastic reform of the conditions under which many of the students 
live. In an earlier chapter 1 we have shown what injury is 
done to the health and character of great numbers of students by 
their present surroundings. If the present conditions continue, 
other reforms in university education will be inefficacious. The 
problem is intricate and difficult. No solution is possible unless 
there is closer co-operation between the University and its colleges, 
each undertaking definite responsibilities and being assisted with 
funds for the discharge of its onerous obligations. A remedy for 
the existing evils must in any case be slow in its operation. Bu' 
the plan which we have propose^ for the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta, together with the establishment of the 
University of Dacca, and for the future administration of secondary 
and intermediate education in Bengal will, we believe, lead to 
great improvements in the present conditions, if sufficient funds_ 
are forthcoming for the purpose. 

2. Though grave in many of the mufassal centres, the evil ia 
most patent and is seen on the largest simile in the city of Calcutta, 
where great numbers of young and immature students live under 
conditions injurious to health and unfavourable to character. A 
feature of the reconstruction of the university system proposed in 
this report is the transference of the first two years of the present 
course to a number of new institutions to be established under the 
name of ‘ intermediate colleges ’ at convenient centres throughout 
the Presidency. This plan will enable many students who have 
completed their course at the high school to take the next stage in 
their education under healthier conditions and with educational 


1 Chapter XIX. 
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advantages hitherto denied to them. The adoption of this plan for 
the establishment of intermediate colleges would thus remove some 
of the most serious evils of the present situation in Calcutta. We 
anticipate that when the intermediate colleges are fully at work 
a large number 1 of the younger students, instead of being congested 
in Calcutta, will receive a better education in pleasanter and often 
healthier surroundings. But it should be remembered that 
good residential accommodation will have to be provided for 
many of these students at the intermediate colleges in the 
mufassal. 

3. We recommend that, subject to the necessary funds being 
forthcoming, the problem of students’ residence should be dealt 
with upon the following principles both in Calcutta and in the 
mufassal:—■ 

(a) Every college in association with the University should be 

responsible for the conditions under which its students 
live, and no college should be allowed to enrol or retain 
on its books any student not residing with his parents, 
or with his legal guardian or with a guardian approved 
by the principal, unless it provides him with accommoda¬ 
tion in a college hostel or mess, or is satisfied that he is 
living in an inter-collegiate hostel approved by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(b) The University should be responsible for seeing that all the 

colleges fulfil their obligations in regard to the residence 
of their students. It should have the power of enforcing 
the discharge of these obligations and should have the 
means of ascertaining that they are duly observed. The 
University should also give assistance to the colleges 
in their negotiations with the owners of properties suit¬ 
able for residential purposes and should help the college 
authorities by expert advice on building plans. Its 
recognition should be necessary in the case of inter¬ 
collegiate hostels and also in the case of unattached 
messes, though we hope that the latter will soon be 
superseded by inter-collegiate hostels. The University 


1 There were over 5,000 mufassal students reading in the intermediate classes of 
Caloutta colleges in 1917-18. 
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should have the right of inspecting all students’ 
residences. 

(r) The capital outlay required for the building of hostels 
should be borne by public funds or private subscrip¬ 
tions. In the case of attached messes in hired houses, 
that part of the annual rent which represents the 
interest on the original capital expenditure (an amount 
which may be estimated at 30 per cent, of the rent) 
should be met from those sources. The salaries of 
superintendents should be defrayed, in whole or at 
any rate in part, from public funds. In hostels the 
fees paid by the students for their accommodation 
should be fixed at a rate which will keep the buildings 
in proper repair and pay the municipal rates and the 
establishment charges for water, lighting, etc. In 
attached messes the fees paid by the students should 
meet the cost of municipal rates (usually included 
in the rent), water, lighting and other establishment 
charges, together with that part of the rent not 
paid out of public funds or private subscriptions. 
The University should require each college to fix the 
rent payable by students residing in its hostels and 
collegiate messes at a sum which will cover the items 
of expenditure named above. But we see no objection 
to different rates of charge being made for different 
rooms in hostels and messes according to the accom¬ 
modation which they provide. 

(d) Every undergraduate student of the University should 
be a member of a college. Those graduate students for 
whom the colleges may not be able to provide accom¬ 
modation—and we hope that they will be* a 
gradually diminishing number—should be enrolled'as 
an organised non-collegiate body under the supervision 
of a special board of the University, which should 
extend to the students thus under its care the help and 
supervision which they would otherwise have received 
from the authorities of a college. Every member of a 
college, and every member of the body of non-collegiate 
students under university supervision, should be assign- 
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ed to a member of the teaching staff 1 whose duty it 
should be to act as adviser to the students thus 
. assigned to his personal care. 

4. Our reason for recommending that each college should be 
directly responsible for the residence of its members is that no remoter 
authority is competent to discharge an obligation which involves 
intimate knowledge of individual circumstances. But we regard the 
University as also having some measure of responsibility because the 
degrees which it confers connote a training in which other than purely 
intellectual factors are implied. The University must be in a 
position to assure the public that the students to whom it awards 
its degrees have received their training under conditions favourable 
to health and character as well as to intellectual attainment. Fur¬ 
ther, we regard the Government as having some share of responsi¬ 
bility in the matter, partly on general grounds of public welfare 
and order, partly because it is to the interest of the State that the 
work of the University should be done under conditions which will 
produce among those who receive university training a high level 
of character and competence, and partly because it is not possible 
to make university education wholly self-supporting whether on the 
side of intellectual discipline or of the training which is given through 
corporate life. At the same time we feel that university education 
should not be eleemosynary, except in deserving cases of special 
need. Each student who lives in a college hostel or mess should pay 
his fair quota of the actual cost of maintaining the residential 
advantages which he enjoys. Otherwise an unfair share of the 
burden of the cost of university education would fall upon those 
families whose sons reside at home or with approved guardians 
during their university course. The cases of students who are too 
poor to pay the whole expense of the university training of which 
they have proved themselves worthy, should be met by scholar¬ 
ships, stipends and free places, 

5. In later paragraphs of this chapter we shall make recommenda¬ 
tions for securing increased care for the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of all university students, improved conditions of corporate life 
in the colleges in Calcutta and the mufassal, and more experienced 
supervision of hostels. But these changes should accompany 

11 Corresponding to the house-tutor suggested lor the University of Dacca, see Chapter 
XXXJII, parag. 138 and 139, 
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improvements in the present conditions under which a large 
number of the students now reside, and we shall therefore deal in 
the first instance with the question of providing both in Calcutta 
and in the mufassal suitable accommodation upon the scale neces¬ 
sary to meet existing and probable requirements. 

11 .— Provision of residences for students in Calcutta . 

6. In order that the residential arrangements for students in 
Calcutta may be put on a proper footing and be satisfactorily main¬ 
tained, large sums of money will be required. We hope that private 
benefactors will feel that the residential side of university life 
has a strong claim on their generosity. But we anticipate that aid 
from public funds will also be necessary in order to put an end to the 
present evils and, when the present residential arrangements have 
been improved, to keep them in a satisfactory state. 

7. It is not possible at this stage to give any exact estimate of 
the sums which will be required from public funds for these pur¬ 
poses. The future alone can decide to what extent the inter¬ 
mediate colleges will succeed in providing for the needs of mufassal 
students, and how far the establishment of the University of Dacca, 
and the development of university colleges in the mufassal will 
affect the number of students in Calcutta. During the period of 
reconstruction, therefore, it would be unwise to provide in Calcutta 
hostel accommodation for mufassal students which in later years 
might not be required. Nor is it possible to ascertain whether 
residences near College Square will be available in any number as 
attached messes or, as we would prefer to call them, collegiate 
messes ; and there is as yet no guarantee that suburban sites will 
prove attractive to students. Progress therefore can only be slow 
and tentative. 

8. There is a further reason for acting cautiously in this matter. 
The hostel system is comparatively new to India and has not yet 
been well-adapted, save under exceptionally favourable circum¬ 
stances, to Indian social conditions. Differences of caste and creed 
might well become serious if compulsory residence in hostels were 
hurriedly enforced. In any case, the selection and training of well- 
qualified superintendents would occupy a considerable time. It 
is only by gradual steps and by cautious experiment that the resi¬ 
dential system can be made a real success in India, 
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9. Any estimate of the number of students who will, under the 
new conditions, pursue courses leading up to a university degree 
must be largely conjectural. But it may be anticipated that, if 
the demand for university education continues to increase in Bengal 
at its present rate, the number of students who will take the degree 
courses in Calcutta will ultimately be larger than the number of 
those who (having passed the intermediate examinations in arts 
and science) are now taking the degree courses at colleges in the 
city. And when, as is proposed in this report, the courses of study 
for the degree are extended to three years after the completion of the 
course at the intermediate college, each of these students will reside 
for three years instead of two. Assuming the number of medical 
and post-graduate students to remain unchanged, there will he not 
less than 10,685 students in the reconstituted university attending 
courses in Calcutta. Of these, we calculate on the basis of the 
present figures, about forty per cent, will be living with their 
parents or with approved guardians. Residential accommodation 
will therefore be required for about 6,411 students. There is 
already hostel accommodation in Calcutta for 2,257 and, in addition 
,t° this, 2,556 students are now residing in attached messes. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, we may say that new hostel accom¬ 
modation will be required in the immediate future for 1,600 
students; and that, in order to transform the attached messes into 
hostels, additional hostel accommodation for about 2.000 would he 
needed. The expenditure upon hostels recently built in Calcutta 
shows that the cost (excluding that of site) of providing hostel 
accommodation is about Rs. 1,000 for each student. This expendi¬ 
ture has provided dining rooms and common rooms but rarely 
includes gymnasia for the students or residential quarters for 
superintendents. On a rough calculation, therefore, it mav he 
estimated that, excluding the cost of sites, about 16 lakhs will be 
required for the provision of new hostels in the immediate future • 
and that subsequently a proportionate additional sum would be 
needed m order to replace the attached messes by hostels.* 
t0. The best form of residence for the great majority of univer¬ 
sity students living temporarily in Calcutta is the collegiate'hostel 
During the last seven y ears, the Government has made generous 
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iimodate is small, the collegiate aratteched mess affords 
xacilities for oorporate life. On the other hand, the attached 
mess like a collegiate hostel is identified with a particular, college, 
is under collegiate supervision and may be a very pleasant p l ace 
of residence. The chief objection to any targe extention oi 
rfisidenceaof this type lies in the fact thatis impossible, except, 
at an unduly heavy cost, to provide aP rosl dent superintendent for 
each of the large number of small resid utial units. But, wherever 
possible* the attached mess should be housed m a building large 
enough to accommodate §0 student?.. 

14. Hitherto the chief defect in the system of attached messes 
has been that the houses hired for the purpose have been taken 
only on one year’s lease, the reason for this being that the Uni¬ 
versity has had insufficient resources to enter into an agreement for 
a longer period ; and, as has been shewn above 1 , the Government of 
India have not approved of this type of residence. Consequently, 
it has not been worth the while of the owners of the property to 
make structural changes in buildings in order to adapt them for use 
as places of residence for students. Facilities are now needed 
for taking long leases of suitable houses, making in them the neces¬ 
sary structural changes and putting them in good order for 
students’ use. We note that the attached messes are becoming 
more permanently established and that the leases are frequently 
renewed from year to year with the result that some of the houses 
have already acquired a semi-permanent connexion with a college. 
This shows that what we are proposing corresponds with the general 
tendency. We recommend that the University be empowered, at 
the request of a college, to negotiate with the owner of a suitable 
property for a long lease of the premises and for the carrying out of 
the necessary structural alterations. By thus acting through the 
University the colleges would avoid competing with each other for 
the same houses and would secure suitable accommodation at the 
lowest possible rate. We hope that Government will allow its 
grants to be expended in part on rents for houses which have been 
taken on lease and have been adapted for use as collegiate messes 
under proper supervision. 

15. We propose therefore that the need of additional students’ 
residences in Calcutta should be met by the provision of new col- 


1 Chapter XIX, para, 31 
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contributions towards the cost of new hostel accommodatioi 
than two-thirds of the 50 lakhs which have been expended on in, 
m Bengal has been spent in the city of Calcutta. But, in spite 
of this large expenditure. there were in 1917 as many as 4,600 
were f 1 living under unapproved conditions in the 

Ind tb? ne^^fv nf 'T ’ ^ denS ° P°P ulati ^ of the district, 
and the necessity of utr^ ing aI1 available s j t ea in the umversxtv 

quarto* For university and collegiate requirements, will make it 

impossible to concentrate in that neighbourhood ailTr any We 

part of the additional hostel accommodation required. ^ 

11. A preferable course therefore will be to build newmoUeeiate 

SbaS plan -« 

should be built in blocks of moderate size with teachers’ quarters 

m th K e near 7 lcuilt y- We do not suggest that all or even a W e 
number of the hostels should be concentrated on a single site but 

18 that ««> hotels attached to the same coUe« ehouS 

be near one another. This division of collegiate hosWs S“ 

corporate We g ? °°'2 in ™ *° S'® 1 * 61 individuality of 

corporate life and would, afford better opportaniti-s for the 

satisfactory organisation of tutorial wgrk and of superintendence. 

12. Inter-collegiate as well as collegiate hostels should b* 

encouraged^ Hostels of the former type meet the needs “ents 
who, though attached to different colleges wish to Hvp 
because they belong to the same ^ 

Wthat tb mter ‘ C ^ h0SteIsare exce Hently managed. We 
hope that the associations which have done good work in this 

direction m the past may now find it possible to extend the scone of 
this imS work hat ° ther b ° dieS ^ ^ ^ t0 under take 

be^a h^telTh]^ 

originally designed for domestieC Many s u 7 o “ mg5 
be well adapted by structural changes to the needs off 1 T 

comm unity. It is tree that where the number of 

1 For example, the provision of hostels for students of tv, ~ 

should not be overlooked. And there will in*. * * e ^° lniclJ ed Community 
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legiate and inter-collegiate hostels, mainly in the suburbs, and by an 
increased provision of attached messes in adapted buildings and 
under collegiate supervision. We agree with the majority pf our 
correspondents that the unattached mess is an undesirable form of 
residence and that, in the interests of health and discipline, it 
should be discontinued as soon as possible. 

16. Though the responsibility of providing proper residential 
accommodation for all its students would fall upon each college, 
important duties must devolve in this connexion upon the Univer¬ 
sity also. The latter would be responsible for framing general 
regulations as to the plans of hostels and students’ residences and 
for ascertaining that these regulations are observed by the colleges. 
We recommend that these responsibilities should be assigned to the 
Executive Council (or, during the period of reconstruction, to the 
Executive Commission). The Executive Council should appoint 
an executive officer competent to advise it on any plans which may 
be submitted for approval. With this officer might be associated 
the Inspector of Messes who would [report to the Council as to 
the observance of the university regulations in the hostels and 
messes attached to the colleges. With the help of these officers it 
will be possible for the Council to deal promptly with any applica¬ 
tion received from the colleges for the approval of hostel plans or 
for the recognition of premises for use as an attached mess.* We 
suggest these arrangements because in many cases it will be necessary 
for the college to secure the University’s approval for a plan with 
the least possible delay. For other questions affecting the residence 
of students, the Executive Council will be able to take the advice 
of the Board of Students’ Welfare proposed in paragraph 38 below. 
To this Board, we recommend, should stand referred all questions 
relating to the health and welfare of the students except those 
which require immediate settlement of plans, sanction of houses 
proposed to be taken on lease, negotiations with the landlords, 1 etc. 

17. The Executive Council of the University, after consulta¬ 
tion with the colleges concerned, should submit estimates from time 

1 Increased hostel accommodation for the law and medical students is urgently needed 
in Calcutta. As regards hostels for Muslim students, we recommend that the Taylor and 
Baker Hostels should be collegiate hostels in connexion with the Islands and Presidency 
Colleges ; and that the Carmichael Hostel should be inter-collogiate under a committee 
of management appointed by the Executive Council on the nomination of the Muslim 
Advisory Board. 
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to t ime to Government for suitable residential accommodation for 
stud ents in accordance with a well considered plan of progressive 
development. Whether that residential subsidy be paid by the 
Government direct to the college or through the channel of the 
University, we think it important that each college should know 
at the beginning ol each year upon what sum it can count for 
the maintenance of its residential arrangements. 

18. Under the system of instruction proposed in this report 
many students will find it necessary to attend, under the advice 
of the college authorities, some courses of lectures given in the uni¬ 
versity buildings or in colleges other than their own. The students 
living in hostels in the suburbs will need a club-house or institute 
close to the University where they can find in the intervals between 
lectures a convenient working place and shelter in the rains. The 
University Institute might serve this purpose. It has hitherto 
met with less success than was anticipated. This has been partly 
due to the fact that its scheme of management has no direct 
connexion with the University. We recommend that the Institute 
should be placed more directly under the control of representatives 
of the University and its colleges. 1 

111.—Provision of students' residences in the mujassal. 

19. In the mufassal, as in Calcutta, we propose that the respon¬ 
sibility for securing suitable accommodation for every student should 
fall upon the college authorities and we suggest that in every college 
there should be a committee, including the principal and a medical 
man, for the supervision of this side of college work. In some of 
the mufassal colleges, especially in Bankura, Serampore, Gauhati 


1 The experiment might be tried of opening ono or two small club-houses or institutes 
in the student-quarter of Calcutta, in addition to what has been already provided by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The attractive design and arrangements of the 
Ronaldshay Hut on the maidan and the excellent use to which it has been put by soldiers 
during the war suggest that something of the same sort might be done for students. Each, 
institute should contain well lighted and comfortable rooms for conversation, reading 
and games, as well as a room for lectures. It should be in the charge of a superintendent, 
chosen for his gifts in organising social work of this kind. On his tact and experience the 
success oE the institute would mainly depend. Fortunately it would be possible to find 
the right men among the young Indians who have shown groat capacity and initiative 
in the superintendence of Young Men’s Christian Association huts at the front during 
the war, 
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and Mymensingh, we have found the hostel arrangements well 
supervised, but in other mufassal centres more effective supervision 
is badly needed. 

20. The problem of students’ residence in the new University of 
Dacca, which is dealt with in Chapter XXXIII, requires no 
further treatment here. In many of the mufassal towns there is 
difficulty in finding suitable houses which can be adapted for resi¬ 
dential use by the students, particularly by Musalmans. The 
problem, therefore, in the mufassal will lie mainly in the provi¬ 
sion of new hostels and in their superintendence. 

21. The need of more hostels in the mufassal is already great; 
but the establishment of intermediate colleges, while relieving 
the congestion in Calcutta, will render the need even greater* 
The provision for these needs should be made on a comprehensive 
plan. Hitherto, each mufassal college has to a large extent gone 
its own way, building hostels or not building them, as the case might 
be. There has been no attempt to grapple with the question as a 
whole ; in consequence, the efforts made have been largely ineffec¬ 
tive and sometimes wasteful. 

22. Many factors will have to be taken into consideration in 
building up a well-devised hostel policy and in spending the available 
resources to the best effect. In the first place, there is the question 
of malaria. Expert advice is needed to prevent a large expendi¬ 
ture on hostels in places which are notoriously or increasingly 
malarious ; and also to encourage the building of hostels in those 
places which are considered healthy for the students or which 
may be made so. 

23. Again, in some places sites are easily available with ample 
room for expansion ; in others the reverse is the case. At Rangpur, 
a liberal site has been acquired for the college, and commodious 
hostels are being built. At Bankura there are admirable oppor¬ 
tunities for expansion ; and at Chittagong suitable sites can be 
secured. At Rajshahi, on the other hand, there are difficulties in 
making adequate provision for the residence of students. Some 
of our members visited the messes in the town and were by no means 
satisfied with what they found. They were told than it was very 
difficult to find suitable houses near the college. At Comilla 
also the arrangements are unsatisfactory. Hostel accommodation 
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will be needed to a greater extent in the university colleges than in 
the other mufassal colleges. 

24. The hostel problem in the mufassal, therefore, can only be 
solved by careful experiment and by systematic investigation. For 
these reasons we suggest that the Board of Mufassal Colleges should 
appoint a special committee to report on the whole question of 
hostel development in the mufassal centres. That committee 
should take advice from the college authorities which have been 
successful in the planning and supervision of hostels. It would 
also receive assistance from the Board of Students’ Welfare 
mentioned in paragraph 38 below. We suggest that this Board 
should prepare a pamphlet containing good model plans for hostels 
of various sizes together with practical hints as to their design and 
management. The report should review the results of experiments 
that haye already been made, and should offer suggestions in regard 
to the best disposition of rooms, kitchens, etc., and other such 
matters. 

23. We also recommend that, in accordance with our general 
recommendations on finance, 1 all applications from colleges in the 
Bengal mufassal for hostel grants (except those for Dacca) should 
be submitted to the Government of Bengal through the Executive 
Council of the University of Calcutta. Such an arrangement will 
furnish the Government with a clear statement of the needs of the 
various colleges concerned and will enable a programme to be laid 
down and carried out by stages during a period of years. 

26. When the intermediate colleges are established, there will 
be at once a need for a large provision of hostel accommodation in 
connexion with each intermediate college for students coming from 
a distance. We recommend that the duty of providing this resi¬ 
dential accommodation should be assigned to the Board for Second¬ 
ary and Intermediate Education. 

27. As many of the intermediate colleges will be attached to high 
schools, the question will arise whether students attending the 
intermediate colleges should be allowed to live in hostels with boys 
attending the high school proper. We are of opinion that this 

1 Chapter XNXV, For an estimate of the immediate requirements for increased hostel 
accommodation for degree students in the mufassal, see Financial Estimate for hostel 
accommodation in tho volume of appendices to this report. The sum which will be 
immediately required for building new hostels and improving the existing hostels is 
about Its. 3,80,000. 
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practice should, as a rule, be discouraged (separate hostels being 
provided lor the high school and intermediate students) but that 
exceptions should be allowed in individual cases at the discretion 
of the authorities of the institution, or, where the intermediate 
college and the high school are wholly separate, by the authorities 
of both the institutions concerned. It should be added that we 
disapprove of university students living in the same hostel with 
younger students attending either an intermediate college or 
a high school. 

IV.—Superintendence and internal organisation of hostels and 
attached messes in Calcutta and in the mufassal. 1 

28. Every hostel and attached mess should have a common 
room pleasantly furnished and well-lighted. There should be a 
small library in each hostel, especially in those which are at some 
distance from college. 

29. A well-lighted and well-ventilated sick room should be 
attached to every hostel. Each college should arrange for adequate 
medical attendance being available. For this' advantage, students 
should pay a small monthly or annual fee. In the planning of these 
matters, the advice of the Board mentioned in paragraph 38 
below would be useful to the college authorities. 

30. In hostels societies can be more effectively organised than 
as a rule in colleges. The students, or the superintendent on their 
behalf, should be encouraged to arrange weekly or fortnightly lectures 
on topics of general interest. The hostels lend themselves excel¬ 
lently to social gatherings. The latter do more for corporate life 
when they are fairly frequent and inexpensively arranged than when 
they take the form of elaborate^ annual gatherings. 

31. In every hostel that accommodates Muslim students, and 
in other cases where need arises, opportunity should be given for 
religious observance. A prayer room should always be provided 
where the number of Muslim students is considerable. 

32. For the purchase of stores for use in hostels a few colleges 
in Bengal, and more in the United Provinces, have started co-opera¬ 
tive societies. Under this system, which seems to be working satis¬ 
factorily, the best quality of goods can be obtained on the most 

1 A fuller discussion of some of these points by Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad will be found 
In the volume of appendicos to this report, 
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economical terms. The management of a co-operative society 
gives an excellent training to students. The notes furnished by 
Mr. R. W. D. Willoughby 1 deal clearly with this question, and we 
recommend that the results of the various co-operative experiments 
should be circulated by the University to all colleges. 

33. Under existing conditions most of the colleges in Calcutta 
find that they cannot cope with the task of supervising the residence 
of their students. If, however, the colleges are reconstructed in the 
manner suggested in this report they will find the duty less arduous 
than it is at present. We have recommended that 1,000 should be 
fixed as the maximum number of students to be admitted to any 
non-professional college in Calcutta which desires to enjoy the full 
privileges of a constituent college of the University ; in many of the 
colleges the number will be considerably below the maximum. 
In future the teaching staff of each college will be more numerous 
than it is at present and its members will have greater opportuni¬ 
ties of seeing individual students because there should be a reduction 
in the number of lectures which the teachers will have to give. 
Moreover, the members of the college staff, holding their posts 
under conditions of longer tenure, should as a whole be better 
acquainted with the students and have more opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the conditions under which many of them 
reside. The colleges would also be freed from the embarrassment 
now ' caused by the frequent changes of lodging made by the 
students. Under the state of things which we propose, the 
attached or collegiate messes would be more permanent and the 
hostels would be more numerous, with the result that the college 
authorities would be dealing with much more stable conditions of 
residence. For the visitation of students living in collegiate messes 
each college should develope the system appropriate to its needs 
and resources. Some colleges may find it convenient to enlist 
the services of members of its governing bodies, as is now done at 
the Krishnagar College; others may attach this duty to the 
functions of the tutors ; others may find it better to employ a 
special staff for the purpose. But, whatever else may be done, 
prompt and effective supervision of the arrangements made by 
students for their residence will prove almost impossible unless 


1 Question 19. 
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the university examination results can be published some weeks 
before the beginning of the college term. 1 

34. The provision of satisfactory superintendence of the hostels 
and collegiate messes is indispensable^ At present some of the 
hostels are too large to be managed properly by one man. Suitable 
quarters are rarely provided even for an unmarried superintendent; 
for married superintendents, hardly ever. But we find that suit¬ 
able arrangements have been made in the Scottish Churches College, 
in St. Paul’s College and in one of the new hostels at Carmichael 
College, Rangpur, and we hope that similar arrangements may 
become general throughout the Presidency. 

35. It is necessary that the superintendent of a hostel or a col¬ 
legiate mess should be a college officer responsible to his college 
authorities and not to the University. When it is possible for the 
duties of superintendent to be combined with a teaching post, the 
arrangement is excellent; and we think that in all cases the superin¬ 
tendent of a hostel should enjoy a status equivalent to that of a 
member of the teaching staff. The work of a large hostel is one of 
great importance and, if adequate salaries are offered, should appeal 
to many young graduates who would find the duties congenial. 
We suggest that on the technical side of a superintendent’s work— 
the keeping of accounts, the organisation of his work, the condi¬ 
tions of health which should be observed and the encouragement 
of corporate life—a young man intending to seek such an appoint¬ 
ment would derive much benefit from attending a course of special 
training in preparation for a superintendent’s duties. We suggest 
that the University with the help of the Board of Students’ Welfare 
should organise such training courses and that the colleges, 
when appointing a superintendent, should give preference to candi¬ 
dates who have taken such a course of training and are recom¬ 
mended by the director of the course. 

V.—Health of students. Proposed University Board of Students’ 

Welfare. 

36. We now turn to another aspect of student life in regard to 
which a great improvement can be secured by better organisation 


1 Chapter XL, para. 33. 
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of the experience now at the command of the University and 
by systematic care. The general level of health among the students 
is shown by the evidence summarised in Chapter XIX to be very 
far from satisfactory. To this problem, which is closely connected 
with that of residence, the University should devote immediate and 
serious attention. The present organisation of the University does 
not lend itself to vigorous action in this matter. The Students ’ 
Residence Committee in Calcutta is too confined in its scope ; the 
Syndicate, though it contains among its members several who have 
given much attention to student problems, is over-burdened with 
multifarious duties. On the other hand, there are resident in Calcutta 
many men who have great experience of the needs of student life 
and whose services have not yet been enlisted by any University 
committee. Among these are Messrs. Rames Chandra Ray, R. N. 
Chatterji and D. Ghosal, the results of whose investigations we have 
already discussed in Chapter XIX ; Drs. J. Henry Gray and C. P. 
Segard of the Young Men’s Christian Association who have worked 
loyally and effectively for improvement in the students’ health ; 
and the Rev. W. H. G. Holmes who has had fifteen years’ 
experience of successful work in hostels. And there are many 
* more who have patiently grappled with the intricacies of this 
serious problem. 

37. We think it necessary that there should be a university 
organisation on which such men as these would have opportunities 
of framing effective plans for the improvement of the present 
conditions affecting the health and welfare of students. We recom¬ 
mend therefore the establishment by statute of a board which would 
deal with the physical development of students together with some 
of the questions (but not in such a way as to infringe the responsi¬ 
bilities of the college) affecting-their residence and medical care. 
To this body, for which we propose the name of the Board of 
Students’ Welfare, the work of the present Students’ Residence Com¬ 
mittee might be attached. The Board would need to form sub¬ 
committees dealing respectively with dietary, physical education, 
students’ health and the equipment of gymnasia and playing fields. 
It should also deal with general questions affecting the conditions of 
students’ residence with a view to supplying the college authorities 
both in Calcutta and in the mufassal with the best information and 
guidance on these subjects. 
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38. The Board (upon which (here should be at least three 
representatives of the Hindu, and 'three of the Muslim, community) 
should include the following :— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(b) The Dean, or other representative of the Faculty of Medicine. 

( c ) The Director of Physical Education. 

(d) A small number of. 'principals or other representatives of 

colleges to be appointed by the Executive Commission 
and later by the Executive Council. 

(e) A small number of members (some being medical men) with 

special knowledge of collegiate and inter-collegiate hostels 
and with special interest in their work. In this category 
there should be representatives of the Oxford Mission 
and the Young Men's Christian Association. 

(/) The Medical Officer of Health for Calcutta. 

(g) The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Bengal. 

(h) The Chairman or other representative of the Calcutta Improve¬ 

ment Trust. 

(i) A limited number of additional members possessing special 

experience, and co-opted by the Board. 

The Board would need the services of an executive officer. On 
the administrative and executive side of its work the Board would 
find that its main duties lay in Calcutta. But by the publication 
of pamphlets and circulars of advice, and by the assistance which 
it might give to the Board of Mufassal Colleges and the Executive 
Council of the University it would also be of considerable assistance 
to the mufassal colleges also. 

39. In regard to the functions of the Board, we make the 
following proposals :■— 

(a) Health of students.—-The chief duty of the Board should 
be the organisation of a system by means of which 
every student of the University would receive experi¬ 
enced and practical advice as to the physical training 
and exercise which he should undertake for the good 
of his health. These arrangements should be placed 
in the charge of a Director of Physical Education, 
who should have the assistance of a skilled staff and 
himself rank in academic status with the professors 
of the University. The Director of Physical Education 
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or a member of his staff, should see every student 
on admission to the University, and should examine 
his physique, record his state of health and physical 
measurements and prescribe the course of physical 
training which he should follow. This examination 
should be repeated periodically by the Director and 
his staff, who would prescribe, when necessary, the 
special form of remedial exercise best adapted to the 
strident's needs. Every student should receive system¬ 
atic physical training and in most cases should also 
be advised to take part in organised games. A system 
of this kind has been adopted with success at several 
American universities. We think that it should be 
introduced into Calcutta University, but it would be 
for the Executive Council to decide whether the physical 
examination should at first be optional or be made 
obligatory for all students. It would be necessary 
that the University should provide a gymnasium with a 
staff of skilled instructors. The University gymnasium 
should be under the care of the Director of Physical 
Education. There should also, where possible, be 
a gymnasium in every college and hostel. Each 
mufassal college should have a gymnasium of its own 
and its own Director of Physical Education. If a 
student were found to need the attention of a medical 
man he would be referred to a doctor with a note 
from the Director of Physical Education, but it is 
desirable that students who are too poor to pay the 
ordinary medical fee should receive free medical 
treatment. The Board should investigate the causes 
of ill-health among students. It should prepare 
dietaries for the guidance of hostels, collegiate messes 
and individuals. In other ways it might render valuable 
assistance by issuing pamphlets of advice with regard 
to personal hygiene. 

(5) Physical Instruction ,—The Director of Physical Education 
and his staff should hold training classes for physical 
instructors, and also for teachers who in the discharge 
of their ordinary duties on the staffs of colleges and 
schools would find it useful to have gone through a 
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course of training in drill and physical exercise. The 
training courses which the University should thus pro¬ 
vide for the intending teachers should be of two kinds 
(a) a longer course of physical training for physical 
instructors >nd (b) a shorter course for ordinary teaoh- 
ers to be taken in conjunction with the general course 
of professional training. The Board would also be in 
a position to assist the colleges both in Calcutta and in 
the mufassal in the economical purchase of necessary 
equipment for physical training. At first it would 
be necessary for the Director of Physical Education 
and his trained instructing staff themselves to give 
some of the physical instruction in the colleges in Cal¬ 
cutta and to help in organising similar instruction in 
the mufassal. 

(c) Organised games and recreation .—The Board would be of 
help to the University in managing the university 
athletics in Calcutta. We suggest that there should be 
one or possibly two large athletic grounds and that in 
these grounds portions should be assigned to the several 
colleges. Some of the colleges would doubtless have, 
their own athletic fields. The advice of the Board would 
enable economies to be made in the purchase of equip¬ 
ment for games, and in this respect the Board would 
be of great service to the mufassal colleges as well as 
to those in Calcutta. In Calcutta, where open space 
is limited, playgrounds on the lines of that of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Machua Bazar Street might be opened by 
the University for the students ; and in the manage¬ 
ment of these playgrounds the help of the Board of 
Students’ Welfare would be valuable. Smaller plots 
of ground near the college or the hostel should be 
used for games like basket-ball or volley-ball, and 
Indian games such as Kabadi. These: are economical of 
space and time, inexpensive after the initial purchase 
of apparatus and afford admirable opportunities for 
recreation to a large number of students. 

40 . Questions of Residence .—The Board would assist the Execu¬ 
tive Council in drafting general regulations as to the planning of 
collegiate hostels and attached messes. It would also provide the 
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agency by means of which the Executive Council of the tTniversity 
would be able to inspect all hostels and collegiate messes in Calcutta 
and ascertain that the colleges were observing the general regulations 
of the University in this respect. But beyond assuring itself that 
the regulations are observed the Board should not interfere with the 
autonomy of a constituent college in making arrangements for its 
hostels and attached messes and in maintaining discipline. In the 
oase of a college failing to comply with the regulations of the 
University in regard to the residence of its students it would be the 
duty of the Board to report the delinquent college to the Executive 
Council which would have power to bring pressure on the college by 
a reduction or suspension of the residential grants made to it by 
the University, and in case of contumacy to restrict the further 
admission of students until the university regulations were 
complied with. Undue leniency in this matter would lead to 
a lowering of the right standard of university life and would injure 
the interests of the students concerned. The Board of Students’ 
Welfare should also organise a course of training in the technical 
matters of hostel supervision, e.g., hygiene, dietary and general 
organisation, and should award certificates to those candidates who 
.passed the praetical examination at the end of the course. We think 
that in such a training course the practical side should be emphasised, 
and that the students in training should reside for a time in a hostel 
or mess under the direction of an experienced superintendent. 

41. Any funds placed at the disposal of the University by 
Government or by private benefactors for improvement in the condi¬ 
tions of student life should be spent in accordance with a systematic 
plan. We recommend that all applications for grants for the erec¬ 
tion of hostels, for medical supervision, for the acquisition of playing 
fields or for the purchase of equipment for physical training should 
be submitted to Government by the University after consultation 
with the Board of Students’ Welfare. 

42. As these arrangements will guarantee the efficient and 
economic development of this branch of university work, we 
hope that Government aid and private benefactions will be forth¬ 
coming for the necessary improvement of the present conditions of 
student life. The interest which has been aroused by social service 
encourages the hope that societies following the lead of the Y. M. C. A. 
and other bodies will throw themselves energetically into this work. 
And we trust that wealthy men will subscribe liberally towards the 
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furtherance of these reforms which affect closely the future progress 
and educational welfare of Bengal. 

43. Reports on colleges by the University should always deal 
with the conditions of residence, of physical education and sanitation 
and hygiene as well as with the intellectual side of college work. 
We suggest therefore that an expert member or representative of the 
Board of Students’ Welfare should be included on each inspecting 
committee appointed by the University to report on the work of 
any college. 

44. The publications of the Board of Students’ Welfare should 
be communicated to all the colleges of the University both in 
Calcutta and in the mufassal. These publications should deal, 
among other things, with questions of hostel design adapted to 
conditions in the mufassal. 

VI.—The development of corporate life. 

45. One of the chief advantages of the college system lies in 
the opportunities which it offers for the growth of corporate life. 
This is one of the principal reasons which have led us to recommend 
changes which will develope and strengthen college loyalty in the 
Teaching University of Calcutta and to lay so much stress upon 
the residential organisation of the University of Dacca. 1 

46. The important question of responsibility ::or students’ disci¬ 
pline therefore needs consideration, especially in view of the intimate 
relationship between the University and its colleges in Calcutta 
which we propose. 2 We agree with the view exp ressed in the memo¬ 
randum submitted by representatives of missionary institutions 
connected with the Church of England that the internal discipline 
of each college should be entirely in the hands of the several college 
authorities and that university arrangements should not be such 
as will interfere with the maintenance of the corporate life or 
discipline of the college. 3 This general principle should cover the 
case of all colleges and halls of residence in the mufassal as well as 
that of colleges in Calcutta. 

47. But the conditions of academic discipline in a city in 
which (as in Calcutta) the University stands in close relation 


1 Chapter XXXIV, paras. 24-28, and Chapter XXX111, paras. l.‘)/5-10(5. 
! Chapter XXXIV. 

* General Memoranda, pago_t32. 
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to many colleges call for more precise definition, and we have 
therefore made the detailed recommendations which will be found 
in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 135-139. The only further 
matter which need be mentioned here is the importance of so 
arranging the university time-tables as not to interfere more than 
can possibly be helped with the daily assembly of students in each 
college or hall of residence. 

48, The memorandum to which we referred in paragraph 46 
above submits that in aided institutions complete freedom in all 
matters of moral and religious instruction should be left to the college 
authorities. We believe that the highest interests of education in 
Bengal have been promoted by the interpretation given by Govern¬ 
ment to the instructions of the despatch of 1854 that the system of 
grants-in-aid should be “ based upon an entire abstinence from 
interference with the religious instruction” given in the institution 
assisted. 1 It does not fall within our province to refer to the aims 
which inspire the labours of religious communities and associations 
in their service of the people, but we should fail in our duty if we 
did not record the deep impression made upon us, during our visits 
to colleges and schools in all parts of Bengal, by the self-devotion 
of the men and, women who in obedience to the call of their faith 
are bearing part in the higher education of the Presidency. Their 
insight and practical experience are of the utmost value to the whole 
educational system ; their example, a source of much strength; 
their aspirations, an enrichment of its ideals. What they and their 
foregoers have accomplished in the field of education has been an 
inestimable boon to the country. We hope that in the new chapter 
now opening in the educational history of Bengal their influence 
will retain its strength and its opportunity of varied service. That 
service, to whatever faith it may be obedient, will command the 
respect and gratitude of the whole community, when directed by 
the spirit of the resolution adopted by the National Missionary 
Council held at Coonoor in November 1917 that “inasmuch as 
missionaries have always taught the duty of loyalty to conscience, 
they rejoice at every manifestation of such loyalty and desire to 
show the utmost regard for the conscientious conviction of others.” 

49. If each is to build up a strong corporate life, the colleges 
must be, from the structural point of view, very different institutions 


1 Despatch on the education of the people of India, No, 49, July 10, 1854, para. 53. 
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from what in many cases they now are. At present many of 
the college buildings are not merely inadequate but unsuitable. 
The Presidency College, Madras, is perhaps the best constructed 
college building which we have seen in India. Besides the lecture 
halls, libraries and laboratories, there are private rooms for pro¬ 
fessors and pupil-rooms, supplied with the necessary books, for the 
students. This measure of accommodation seems to us indispen¬ 
sable to the proper provision of tutorial guidance. A tutor must 
have a place where he can- keep his books and papers and con¬ 
veniently meet his pupils ; the students must have ample accom¬ 
modation in the college where they can study under the guidance 
and supervision of their tutors. Unless such provision is made, any 
attempt to reduce the number of compulsory lectures—a reform which 
appears to us essential—must result in idling and ineffective work. 

50. The majority of the present college buildings in Bengal 
do not readily lend themselves to reconstruction on the lines which 
we recommend, but in most cases a few additional rooms could be 
provided without serious difficulty. We recommend that all new 
colleges should be so constructed as Io provide the facilities named 
above. Anything that will relieve the less favourable surroundings 
in which teachers and students work will stimulate the incentive 
to real study. 

51. The provision of suitable residences for seme at any rate of 
the members of the college staff is desirable with a view to strength¬ 
ening college loyalty and corporate life. Mr. 0. Macnaghtan, who 
wrote with the authority of long and successful experience of Indian 
college life, laid stress in 1 882 upon— 

“ the great importance of the beads and professors of schools and colleges 
living and moving among their pupils out of, as well as during, school hours, 
and so being in a position to exercise those most essential qualifications, a 
healthy influence over the boys and the power to mould their character.” 

The Universities Commission of 1902 advised that “ where 
space admits, it is very desirable that the principal and some of 
the professors should reside in, or quite near, the college.” The 
Dacca University Committee went even further. They wrote 

“ In order that a university may become a residential institution, teachers 
as well as students must live within it and find there the interest and occupa¬ 
tion of their days. At present some professors after they leave their lecture- 
rooms take little interest in their colleges and pay little attention to their 
students. The system—the lack of all that makes for an inspiring corporate 
life—not the teachers, is to blame for this state of affairs. We propose that 
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a large proportion of the teachers should live within the precincts of the new 
university; that every encouragement should be given to them to associate 
with one another and to take a common interest in university affairs ; and that 
their duties should extend to all aspects of student life.” 

Our visits to colleges have shown us not only the weakening 
of the corporate spirit through the absence of suitable residences 
for the staff, but also the strengthening of that spirit in places where 
such residences are available. We therefore recommend that, 
wherever possible, such residences should be acquired for at least 
some members of the staff. 

52. The staff’s continuity of service is also a matter of impor¬ 
tance. The Mission colleges have profited by the fact that each of 
them usually commands the allegiance of men who have given them¬ 
selves up for long periods of time to the service of their colleges. In 
other colleges, unfortunately, the case is usually different. Govern¬ 
ment colleges have suffered by the transference of members of their 
staff from one institution to another, while the private colleges 
have as a rule been unable to afford such salaries or to offer such 
conditions of service as would enable them long to retain the mem¬ 
bers of their staffs. But incessant changes in the staff are even 
more harmful to the interests of the college than is a constant migra¬ 
tion of students. We have therefore recommended that all colleges 
should have a minimum scale of salaries for full time teachers, and 
that all teachers after definite appointment should hold their 
positions under a written contract which should normally ensure 
to them tenure for a period of not less than three full years. For 
the same reasons, a pension or provident fund scheme for university 
teachers is to be desired ; it should be organised upon a provincial 
basis by co-operation among the collegiate institutions concerned 
and with the help of Government. 1 The advantages of this plan 
would be greatly enhanced if the pension and provident fund in the 
several provinces were so organised as to allow a university teacher, 
on moving from one province to another, to transfer without 
difficulty the sums accumulated to his credit and to continue 
uninterruptedly his annual contributions. 

53. The growth of a strong corporate life through friendly 
and informal intercourse between teachers and students, each 


See Chapter XXXI, paras. 03-94 (for intermediate colleges), Chapter XXXIII, 
para. 67 (Dacca). 
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equally loyal to the good name of the college, will dc much to banish 
the present dreary monotony of students’ lives. An increase in the 
proportion of teachers to students would give the teachers oppor¬ 
tunities of entering more intimately into the lives of the students 
than has hitherto been possible. 

54. We recommend that every facility be given to the continu¬ 
ance of the University Corps which has already done much 
for the discipline and physical well-being of its members as well as 
for the promotion of a common loyally to the good name of the 
University. 

55. A strong corporate life in each college should yet leave room 
for loyalty to the University as a whole. Such a loyalty will, we 
believe, quickly grow in the new University of Dacca. It is much 
to be desired that it should show itself also in the University of 
Calcutta, to which some of her most distinguished sons have shown, 
and continue to show, devotion. But it must be acknowledged 
that in the past there has been too little sense of personal obligation 
to the University. 

VII.—Other factors in the problem. 

56. In conclusion, wc must refer to certain conditions of liveli¬ 
hood and of social outlook which affect the circumstances of student 
life in Bengal and must be kept in mind in the consideration of any 
plans for the improvement of the present unhappy state of affairs. 

57. Most conspicuous among the social conditions which all'ect 
this side of university organisation is the widespread poverty among 
educated families in Bengal. Many of our witnesses describe this 
poverty in depressing but not exaggerated terms. This poverty, 
while it continues, will forbid a material increase in the general rate 
of school or college fees. The industrial and commercial develop* 
ment of the Presidency, by enhancing the wealth of the whole 
population, can alone provide the resources which will be needed 
for the provision of educational facilities and advantages, adequate 
to the aspirations of the people. 

58. Though the University cannot itself ensure such a growth 
of industry and commerce, it can prepare the way for it by ma king 
changes in its courses which will qualify the sons of the educated 
classes to take advantage of opportunities of employment in trade 
and manufacture. For such a change in many of the university 
courses public opinion seems to be ripe, but the results cannot be 
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other than gradual and slow. The Eev. Oarfield Williams 1 refers 
to the depth of the gulf which separates most of the educated classes 
in India from industrial and commercial avocations, though his 
remarks do not apply to the Tarsi community or to the Marwari 
or to the Armenian. But the University, though it cannot by itself 
prevail over this time-honoured predilection for professional and 
clerical callings, can play an important part at this period of crisis 
in encouraging the educated classes to take a wider view of the 
opportunities which lie before the younger generation. It can 
insist less exclusively upon bookish courses of tra inin g and, by the 
implications of the teaching which it authorises, place before its 
students ideals other than those which now too exclusively prevail. 

59. The narrow choice of careers open to Indian students is 
a second cause of anxiety and tension. A young Indian of good 
education has before him fewer alternatives of congenial occupa¬ 
tion than are enjoyed by his contemporary in the West. The 
number of openings for highly qualified medical men in tin 
country districts arc far fewer than in the West. 2 The religion, 
organisations of the Indian community do not offer to univer¬ 
sity graduates as great opportunities of work and influence as fail 
to a clergyman in England or to a minister in Scotland. Further 
more, until quite recently, a Bengali student could not look f« 
commissioned rank in the army. Under the conditions of IudiaV 
administration, recruitment is made in London to some of the highest 
grades in the medical and educational professions, to important 
service posts in engineering, and to the Indian Civil Service. No 
is the teaching profession at present sufljpicntly attractive. I ! 
secondary as well as in elementary schools the work of a teachc 
is inadequately paid. 

60. The lessening of these limitations does not lie in the power of 
the University and is beyond the scope of educational reform. 
But the University has great influence upon public opinion in the 
Presidency and, through the action of some of its leaders, might 
perhaps stimulate new forms of demand for the services of its 
graduates. For example, it is possible that in some country dis¬ 
tricts arrangements might be made for the employment of a graduate 
doctor upon a co-operative plan, his remuneration being provided 


1 Question 2. 

8 Chapter XLiV, Section VI. 
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by a subscription paid by each of the members. There are signs of 
an increasing desire' on the part of many students for social service, and 
the influence of the University might be employed in urging co¬ 
operative societies and landowners to establish posts which could 
be held by graduates trained for the work of giving advice on methods 
of cultivation or on sanitation and domestic hygiene. Similarly, 
an organised appeal might perhaps induce some landed proprietors 
to establish on their estates a few well equipped primary schools 
and then to provide teachers’ salaries on a scale; which would make 
it possible for young graduates, trained in the art of teaching, to 
accept service on the staff and to show what a good elementary 
school could do for a village in Bengal. The influence of the Uni¬ 
versity might also be used with good effect in inducing the gov¬ 
erning bodies of high schools to appoint to their staffs, in larger 
numbers and at a more adequate salary, graduates who have 
received professional training for a teacher’s work. 1 

61. All such endeavours to open new careers or to improve the 
conditions of careers which now exist would necessarily lead at 
lirst to small results, but a persistent propaganda,,with constructive 
ideas in it, would bear fruit and might in the end achieve remarkable 
success. As another step it may be suggested that the University * 
should establish a well-organised and active Appointments Bureau. 
Under capable and vigorous direction the Bureau would not only 
furnish the students with knowledge of the occupations in which 
ilptt mitM find ail opening and of the qualifications required, but 
would aL, when it had non the confidence of the business firms, 
bring capable candidates under the notice of employers seeking 
well-educated recruits for their staff. 

62. The third chief cause of the unrest in the student community 

H fermentation of new political and social ideals. In this matter 

■nversity can render inestimable service to the younger 
n and to the whole community in Bengal by encouraging 
sible way methods of teaching and of tutorial guidance 
ffi the students to examine difficult issues of politics and 
a just discrimination, will accustom them to thorough- 
al investigation, will give them a distaste for shallow 
q furnish them with the materials for a sober and 
,ment. 

V XXI, for proposals for reform in secondary education. 
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63. In a speech made during the discussion on the Universities 
Bill in 1904, the late Mr. Gokhale urged the need for patience and 
hopefulness with regard to the present stage which higher education 
has reached in India :— 

“ Let not Government imagine that, unless the education imparted by 
colleges is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely to prove 
useless and even pernicious; and secondly, let not the achievements of our 
graduates in the intellectual held be accepted as the sole, or even the most 
important, test to determine the utility of this education. I think, and this is 
a matter of deep conviction with me, that in the present circumstances of India, 
all western education is valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under 
the circumstances is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the 
highest, it must not on that account be rejected. I believe the life of a people— 
whether in the political or industrial or intellectual field—is an organic whole, 
and no striking progress in any particular field is to bo looked for unless there 
be room for the free movement of the energies of the people in all fields. To 
my mind the greatest work of western education in the present state of India 
is not so much the encouragement of learning as the liberation of the Indian 
mind from the thraldom of old world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is 
highest and best in the life and thought and character of the West. Tor tin's 
purpose not only the highest but all western education is useful. I think 
Englishmen should have more faith in the influence of their history and 
literature. And whenever they arc inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances 
of a discontented B.A., let them realise that lie is but an incident of the 
present period of transition in India, and that they should no more lose faith 
in the results of western education on his account than should my 
countrymen question "he ultimate aim of British rule in tills land 

not every Englishman who comes Out to India realises the true 
of England a mission hero.” 

64. Education is always a force but not always a remedy. In 
one part of the same field it may build up a structure of new ideas 
so firmly as to determine conduct definitely in a new direction; 
in another, it may simply disintegrate older beliefs, and the 
customs of which those beliefs are the cement, without replac- 
them with an effective substitute. It is impossible to forb' 
entrance of the new ideas for which organised educatie 

one of the channels. At every period of crisis in hum 
at every turning point in the relationship between cl 
or race and race, we can do no more than make sue 
as will, so far as possible, concentrate the force of the 
the points at which erosion is most quickly followe 
stable growth. But the success of any system of 
depends upon the conditions which are themse 1 
education. These the educational reformer catm 
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to rely on the co-operation of other agencies, which in turn require 
his help. 

65. The bright and darker sides of student life have been des¬ 
cribed in earlier chapters of this report. 1 We have laid stress upon 
the gifts of mind and disposition with which the students are endowed 
■—tlieir quick intelligence, their sensitive nature, their diligence, 
their capacity for affection, their attachment to family and home. 
These are the characteristics which have enabled the schools and 
colleges to achieve a work of historic significance in the evolution of 
Indian culture and have allowed some stages in the perilous transi¬ 
tion from an old order of ideas to a new order, itself still largely 
indeterminate, to be accomplished without grave disaster. Modern 
education in Bengal has justified itself not only in the talent and 
scholarship of the eminent men whom the province has produced 
and in the efficiency and uprightness of the public services, but in an 
even more impressive way in the trustworthiness, devotion to duty 
and self-respect which are the honourable characteristics of the 
educated community and disclose themselves unobtrusively in 
thousands of quiet lives. The life of the student body, viewed in 
its broad aspects, is sound" and healthy and is supported by much 
steadiness of individual character, by high standards.''' conduct, and 
by the influence of good homes. 

66. On the other hand, the conditions nnnof which in many 
cases it is given impair its influence and weaken its power for good. 
The neglect (often through ignorance) of personal health, the dis¬ 
regard of physical exercise, the prevalence of malaria and inade¬ 
quate medical care conduce to frequent illness and in some cases 
have led to serious breakdown; a too limited horizon of thought 
and interest, monotony of life, and the lack of a well-regulated 
system of tutorial guidance have, in many cases stunted intellec¬ 
tual growth. In some instances, the weakening of moral control 
through the decay of good traditions, through the absence of 
ethical or religious training, and through the want of corporate 
life in the University and the colleges has led to serious outbursts 
of indiscipline and even to violent crime. Some of these hurtful 
conditions are so widespread that systematic effort, patiently 
maintained over a number of years, can alone rectify them. We 


1 Chapters V and XIX. 
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regard the need for improvement in the present conditions of st 
dent life in Bengal, both in Calcutta and in the mufassal, as ve 
urgent. It is not less urgent than the need for reform in rnetho 
of intellectual training. But the two needs are closely connect! 
For this reason we recommend in this report changes in the com 
lions both of teaching and of residence, a reconstruction of t 
University and enlargement of its responsibilities, and the strengt 
ening and development of college life. 
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